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On  Yorkshire  Wolds. 

By  WINIFRED  SUTCLIFFE  GREAVES. 

(From  the  Pall  Stall  Magazine.) 


Hearts  dearest,  do  the  thrushes  sing  of  me 
In  Surrey  lanes,  these  first  glad  days  of  spring? 

Here  on  our  Yorkshire  wolds,  on  wayward  wing 
The  curlews  tell  their  heart-plaint,  murmuring, 

“We  knew  and  loved  her  once,  but  where  is  she  ?  ” 

The  yellow  cowslip  dancing  on  the  lea. 

The  shy,  sweet  violet  in  her  mossy  nest. 

And  pale  primrose  Earth  gathers  to  her  breast, 

Call  to  the  wind  that  climbs  the  mountain  crest, 

“O  wandering  wind,  we  loved  her, — where  is  she?” 

O  wandering  wind,  if  thou  my  love  shouldst  see 
In  thy  wild  flight  by  moor  and  mead  and  hill, 

Tell  her  what  grief  my  lonely  heart  doth  fill, 

And  say  on  Yorkshire  wolds  the  cry  is  still, 

From  bird  and  bursting  blossom,  “Where  is  she?” 
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The  Jamestown  Tower.* 

By  CHARLES  TREDERICK  STANSBURY. 


INCH  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  dismantled  church 
tower  has  stood  on  Jamestown  Island  in  Virginia,  a  relic  of  the 
settlement  which  defined  the  destiny  of  our  country  and  a  remnant 
of  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  America.  Fire,  the  destruction  of 
the  elements,  and  decay  have  removed  all  that  was  James’  Fort  save  this 
remnant  to  liberty  and  religion.  Only  students  of  history  knew  this  tower 
a  year  ago — now  it  has  been  brought  into  the  prominence  it  deserves. 

Having  decided  that  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  real  birth 
of  the  nation  deserved  adequate  commemoration,  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
vited  all  the  world  to  share  in  a  celebration  to  be  held  in  1907  on  Hampton 
Roads  and  its  shores — an  apotheosis  of  the  small  but  determining  village 
which  was  thirty  miles  distant  and  now  is  represented  only  by  a  mouldy 
tower. 

Speaking  eloquently  of  the  period  which  marked  the  inception  of  this 
historic  building,  former  Governor  of  Virginia  William  E.  Cameron  said: 
"The  vista  of  years  which  stretches  backward  into  the  dim  distance  of  the 
sixteenth  century  presents  an  imposing  avenue  of  events  and  deeds.  Mo¬ 
mentous  occurrences  loom  up  as  era  markers  in  the  country’s  progress,  some 
of  which  are  spectacularly  brilliant,  and  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  event  of  all 
the  tong  line  which  completely  ranks  with  the  first  act  in  the  country’s  drama. 

“At  the  farther  end  of  the  avenue  one  may  see  the  ruined  and  dismantled 
tower  of  the  Jamestown  church,  all  that  is  left  to  mark  the  spot  where  suffer¬ 
ings  were  endured  and  deeds  performed  outranking  the  wildest  imaginings  of 
poet  or  romancer.’’ 

Although  the  Jamestown  tower  is  the  pathetic  ruin  of  Columbia’s  oldest 
church,  it  does  not  represent  the  earliest  effort  by  English  speaking  people  to 
plant  Christianity  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  read  that  in  the  year  1588 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  gave  ilOO  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
Virginia,  "the  glorie  of  God,  and  the  saving  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  and 

•  Copyrig'hted,  1906,  by  Oha.rIe«  Frederick  Stanebury. 
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blinded  infidels.”  Yet  it  was  not  until  1607  that  the  first  church  was  erected 
at  Jamestown.  Its  humble  beginning  has  been  nowhere  better  described  than 
by  Captain  John  Smith  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1631,  some  years  after 
his  history  of  Virginia,  in  which  he  says : 

“When  I  first  went  to  Virginia,  I  well  remember,  we  did  hang  an  awning 
(which  is  an  old  sail)  to  three  or  four  trees,  to  shadow  us  from  the  sun;  our 
walls  were  rails  of  wood,  our  seats  unhewed  trees,  till  we  cut  planks,  our  pulpit 
a  bar  of  wood  nailed  to  two  neighboring  trees;  in  foul  weather  we  shifted  into 
an  old  rotten  tent,  for  we  had  few  better,  and  this  came  by  way  of  adventure 
for  new.  This  was  our  church  till  we  built  a  homely  thing  like  a  bam,  set 
upon  crotchetts,  covered  with  rafts,  sedge  and  earth,  so  was  also  the  walls. 
The  best  of  our  houses  were  of  the  like  curiosity,  but  the  most  part  far  much 
worse  workmanship,  that  could  neither  well  defend  wind  nor  rain,  yet  we  held 
daily  Common  Prayer  morning  and  evening,  every  Sunday  two  sermons,  and 
every  three  months  the  holy  communion  till  our  minister  died  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunt) ,  but  (after  that)  our  prayers  daily  with  a  homily  on  Sundays,  we  con¬ 
tinued  two  or  three  years  after,  till  more  preachers  came.” 

Captain  Smith  says  further  that  the  log  church  first  erected  was  burned 
down  the  following  winter  with  many  other  houses.  Mr.  Hunt  lost  all  his 
books  and  everything  else  but  the  clothes  on  his  back.  This  first  Episcopal 
minister  in  the  New  World  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble  character 
and  fine  attainments.  Although  his  sufferings  were  almost  incredible,  “yet 
none  ever  saw  him  repine;  upon  any  alarm  he  was  as  ready  at  defense  as 
any,  and  till  he  could  not  speak  he  never  ceased  to  his  utmost  to  animate  us 
constantly  to  persist — whose  soul,  questionless,  is  with  God.” 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  first  legislative  body  in  America,  to  which 
eleven  boroughs  sent  burgesses,  was  opened  in  the  Jamestown  church  with 
prayer  by  Mr.  Bucke,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hunt.  Laws  were  now  superceded 
by  others  of  a  different  character,  and  the  Church  of  England  more  formally 
established  than  ever  before.  From  Hening’s  statutes  at  large  we  learn  that 
there  was  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1623: 

1.  That  there  shall  be  in  every  plantation  where  the  people  use  to 
meete  for  the  worship  of  God,  a  house  or  roome  sequestered  for  that  purpose 
and  not  to  be  for  any  temporal  use  whatsoever,  and  a  place  empaled  in, 
sequestered  only  to  the  buryal  of  the  dead. 

2.  That  whosoever  shall  absent  himselfe  from  divine  service  any  Sun¬ 
day  without  an  allowable  excuse  shall  forfeit  a  pound  of  tobacco,  and  he  that 
absenteth  himselfe  a  month  shall  forfeit  50  pounds  of  tobacco. 

3.  That  there  be  an  uniformity  in  our  church  as  neere  as  may  be  to 
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the  cannons  of  England;  both  in  substance  and  circumstances,  and  that  all 
persons  yield  readie  obedience  unto  them  under  paine  of  censure. 

The  fourth  statute  refers  to  holidays  and  the  fifth  to  a  subject  that  has 
been  often  discussed,  namely:  that  no  minister  be  absent  from  his  church 
above  two  months  in  all  the  yeare  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  halfe  his  means, 
and  whosoever  shall  be  absent  above  fowre  months  in  the  year  shall  forfeit  his 
whole  means  and  cure. 

The  sixth  statute  refers  to  slander,  and  provides  “that  whosoever  shall 
disparage  a  minister  without  bringing  sufficient  proofe  to  justify  his  reports 
whereby  the  minds  of  his  parishioners  may  be  alienated  from  him,  and  his 
ministry  prove  the  less  effectual  by  their  prejudication,  shall  not  only  pay 
500lb.  weight  of  tobacco,  but  also  aske  the  minister  so  wronged  forgiveness 
publicly  in  the  congregation.” 

In  the  Jamestown  church  of  her  period  Pocahontas  was  doubtless  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  Christian  faith,  taking  the  name  of  Rebecca.  Here,  also,  the 
famous  Indian  girl  was  married  to  John  Rolfe  before  proceeding  to  England, 
where  her  too  early  death  occurred. 

There  is  some  conflict  of  opinion  concerning  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
the  church  now  represented  by  the  picturesque  tower  of  Jamestown.  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  the  ruined  tower  is  what  is  left  of  the  church  that  was 
destroyed  in  Bacon’s  rebellion,  in  1676.  Bishop  Meade,  of  Virginia,  who 
visited  the  ruins  in  1856,  gives  the  history  of  the  succession  of  the  Jamestown 
churches  as  follows : 

The  first,  as  described  by  Captain  Smith,  was  made  of  the  awning,  or 
old  sails,  taken  from  vessels,  and  fastened  to  trees.  The  second  was  a  very 
plain  log  building,  which  was  burned  down  in  the  second  or  third  year  of 
the  colony  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hunt.  The  third  was  larger  and  better, 
probably  of  wood,  built  during  the  presidency  of  Captain  Smith,  repaired 
and  adorned  by  Lord  De  la  War  when  he  arrived  in  1611.  The  dimensions 
W(;re  twenty-four  feet  by  sixty.  The  chancel  or  quoir  was  large  enough  to 
hold  the  Governor,  the  council  and  other  officers  of  state. 

In  this  structure,  doubtless,  was  held  the  first  legislative  session,  in  1619. 
Bishop  Meade  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  structure  that  was  burned 
down  during  the  Bacon  rebellion.  In  opposition  to  the  theory  that  the  present 
are  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  which  was  burned  in  the  rebellion,  he  places 
the  fact  that  the  dimensions  of  the  churches  which  Smith  built  and  Lord  De  la 
War  repaired  were  different  from  the  one  whose  ruins  are  now  seen. 

The  dimensions  of  the  former  were  twenty-four  by  sixty;  of  the  latter 
twenty-eight  by  fifty-six  feet.  He  claims  that  other  circumstances  render  it 
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almost  certain  that  another  church  had  been  built  since  the  destruction  of  the 
one  by  Bacon.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  in  1733  a  silver  font,  still  in  exist¬ 
ence,  was  presented  to  it  by  two  members  of  the  Ambler  family,  and  adds 
that  it  surely  would  not  have  been  presented  to  the  ruins  of  a  deserted  church. 

He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  ruined  tower  which  we  now  behold 
represents  the  remains  of  a  church  put  up  since  the  rebellion,  and  his  conten¬ 
tion  is  certainly  logical.  Howe’s  outline  history  of  Virginia  takes  the  ground 
that  previous  to  1617,  or  ten  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Jamestown, 
there  were  two  churches  destroyed.  The  tower  now  standing  may  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  second  church  and  survived  its  destruction.  It  could  not  have 
been  part  of  the  first,  for  that  “cost  no  more  than  50  pounds;’’  or  it  may 
have  been  the  tower  of  a  third.  We  can  only  surmise  that  the  tower  has  been 
standing  upwards  of  three  hundred  years. 

Bishop  Meade  has  alluded  to  the  fact  that  for  several  years  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hunt  the  colony  was  without  a  minister.  This  is  referred  to  in 
“A  True  Declaration  of  the  Estate  of  the  Colony  in  Virginia,”  etc.,  published 
by  the  council  in  England  in  1610  as  one  of  the  causes  which  had  provoked 
God  to  visit  the  plantation  with  those  dire  calamities  that  beset  it  at  the  time 
that  Lord  De  la  War  was  first  sent  out  as  Governor  for  life. 

An  ardent  task  must  have  been  that  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  James¬ 
town  church.  A  part  of  the  religious  services  enjoined  were  as  follows:  On 
week  days,  early  in  the  morning,  the  captain  sent  for  tools,  in  the  place  of 
arms,  where  “the  serjeant-major,  or  captain  of  the  watch,  upon  their  knees 
made  public  and  faithful  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessing  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  attend  them  in  their  business  for  the  whole  day  after  succeeding.” 
The  men  were  divided  into  gangs  who  worked  on  alternate  days.  The  gang 
for  the  day  was  then  delivered  to  the  maisters  and  overseers  of  the  work 
.appointed,  who  kept  them  at  labor  until  nine  or  ten  o’clock;  then,  at  the 
beat  of  the  drum,  they  were  marched  to  the  church  to  hear  divine  service. 
After  dinner,  and  rest  till  two  or  three  o’clock,  at  the  beat  of  the  drum  the 
captain  drew  them  forth  to  the  place  of  arms,  to  be  thence  taken  to  their 
work  till  five  or  six  o’clock,  when,  at  beat  of  drum,  they  were  again  marched 
to  the  church  to  evening  prayer;  they  were  then  dismissed. 

The  ruined  graveyard,  or  “place  impaled  in,  sequestered  only  to  the  buryal 
of  the  dead,”  at  the  base  of  the  Jamestown  tower  is  not  without  interest.  An 
inscription  records  the  fact  that  “Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  Rev.  John  Gough, 
late  minister  of  this  place,  who  departed  this  life  January  15,  1683-4,  and 
waits  in  hopes  of  a  joyful  reunion.”  There  are  tombstones  and  fragments 
of  such,  that  record  the  deaths  of  Philip  Ludwell  and  Sarah  his  wife,  of  Ur- 
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sula  Beverly,  wife  of  Robert  Beverly  and  daughter  of  William  Byrd.  There 
are  likewise  the  tombs  of  Edward  Jacqueline,  Jacqueline  Ambler,  B.  Harri¬ 
son  and  Mrs.  Edwards. 

There  were  in  addition  two  tombs  interestingly  described  by  Bishop 
Meade  as  he  saw  them  in  1856.  They  were  those  of  Commissary  Blair  and 
Mrs.  Blair.  The  tombs  were  placed  side  by  side  and  were  very  heavy  and 
strong.  The  platform,  sides  and  ends  were  of  white  freestone  and  the  inte¬ 
rior  filled  with  bricks,  well  cemented.  The  top  slab,  on  which  the  inscriptions 
were  made,  were  of  thick  dark  iron  stone,  or  black  marble.  A  sycamore-shoot 
sprung  up  between  the  graves  and  grew  to  be  a  large  tree.  In  its  growth  it 
embraced  on  one  end  and  on  the  top  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Blair,  one-third  of 
which  lay  imbedded  in  the  body  of  the  tree  and  held  immovable.  All  the 
interior,  consisting  of  brick,  and  two  of  the  side  stones,  had  been  entirely 
forced  out  of  their  places  by  the  tree  and  lay  scattered  around,  while  the  dark 
iron-stone  slab  was  held  in  the  air  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
fast  bound  by  the  embrace  of  the  body  of  the  tree  into  which  it  had  sunk 
between  one  and  two  feet,  the  inscription  being  only  partially  legible.  On 
the  other  side,  the  whole  tomb  of  Commissary  Blair  had  been  forced  away 
from  its  place  by  the  roots  and  body  of  the  tree  and  was  broken  to  pieces  in 
all  its  parts. 

Three  hundred  years  have  ccwne  and  gone  since  the  seed  from  which 
has  grown  English  speaking  America  was  planted  on  the  spot  where  stands 
the  old  Jamestown  tower. 

The  page  in  our  history  relating  to  it  is  fraught  with  perennial  interest. 
In  picturesqueness  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  romantic  story  of  Pocahontas,  the 
grandeur  of  the  character  and  attainments  of  Captain  John  Smith,  which 
grows  brighter  with  the  passing  centuries,  and  the  almost  incredible  sufferings 
of  the  early  settlers,  combine  to  make  a  story  the  fascination  of  which  is  not 
decreased  by  its  sadness.  The  crumbling  tower  makes  a  powerful  appeal  to 
the  imagination  such  as  inspired  the  British  spy  to  exclaim : 

“Whence  arises  the  irrepressible  reverence  and  tender  affection  with 
which  I  look  at  this  broken  steeple?  Is  it  that  my  soul,  by  a  secret,  subtle 
process,  invests  the  moldering  ruin  with  her  own  powers;  imagines  it  a  fellow 
being;  a  venerable  old  man,  a  Nestor  or  an  Ossian,  who  has  witnessed  and 
survived  the  ravages  of  successive  generations,  the  companion  of  his  youth, 
and  of  his  maturity,  and  now  mourns  his  own  solitary  and  desolated  condition, 
and  hails  their  spirits  in  every  passing  cloud?  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
as  I  look  at  it,  1  feel  my  soul  drawn  forward  as  by  the  cords  of  gentlest  sym- 
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pathy  and  involuntarily  open  my  lips  to  offer  consolation  to  the  drooping 
pile.” 

It  seems  almost  anti-climatic  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities  is  arresting  the  hand  of 
Time  and  taking  measures  to  preserve  this  famous  ruin  for  future  generations. 
In  the  process  of  so  doing  the  society  has  unearthed  much  that  is  of  interest 
to  the  historian  of  the  subject.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  literally  true  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  when  John  Esten  Cooke  said  that  at  present  nothing  remains 
of  this  famous  settlement  “but  the  ruins  of  a  church  tower  covered  with  ivy 
and  some  old  tombstones. 

“The  tower  is  crumbling  year  by  year  and  the  roots  of  trees  have  cracked 
the  slabs,  making  great  rifts  across  the  names  of  the  old  Armingers  and  Hon- 
orables.  The  place  is  desolate,  with  its  washing  waves  and  flitting  sea  fowl, 
but  possesses  a  singular  attraction.  It  is  one  of  the  few  localities  which  recall 
the  first  years  of  American  history;  but  it  will  not  recall  them  much  longer. 
Every  distinctive  feature  of  the  spot  is  slowly  disappearing.  The  river  en¬ 
croaches  year  by  year,  and  the  ground  occupied  by  the  original  huts  is  already 
submerged.” 

Three  hundred  years,  as  pointed  out  by  Congressman  Towne,  seems  a 
long  time  as  we  speak  the  words;  yet  in  the  life  of  nations  it  is  but  a  littla 
while.  There  are,  while  this  is  being  written,  five  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  could  clasp  hands  and  unite  the  settlement  of  James¬ 
town  with  its  proposed  celebration  in  1907.  The  present  Senators  from  two 
of  the  States  in  the  Union  could  compass  the  interval  with  ten  years  to  spare. 

Brief  period  though  three  centuries  appear  on  the  page  of  history, 
the  disintegrating  min  standing  on  Jamestown  Island  as  the  isolated  emblem 
of  the  nation’s  birth,  accentuates  the  immutable  law  of  material  change  where¬ 
by  both  humble  and  gorgeous  monuments  reared  by  the  hand  of  man 
"Shall  dissolTe, 

And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a  wrack  behind." 
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Limitations  of  Napoleon. 

By  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,. 

(From  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


g 


HERE  are  minds  of  a  certain 
order  which  find  their  chief 
delight  in  hero-worship.  In 
their  judgment  history  is 
concerned  almost  solely  with  the 
achievements  of  great  men.  The  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  masses  to  better  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  sordid  existence;  the 
higb-souled  resolve  of  leaders  neither 
to  rise  at  the  expense  of  their  fellows 
nor  to  hew  their  way  to  fame  through 
the  wreckage  of  humanity,  but  to  be 
content  with  the  task  of  leaving  their 
corner  of  the  world  better  than  they 
found  it — all  this  is  as  naught  to  the 
convinced  hero-worshipper.  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  these  hard-working  subalterns 
are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  iVTand  narration;  as  for  the 
heavings  of  the  masses,  they  are 
deemed  to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  Clio, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  confused,  chaotic, 
pathetic  only  in  their  dumbness  and  in 
their  all  too  frequent  failure. 

The  epic  narrator  deigns  to  notice 
the  smaller  men  only  when  they  serve 
as  useful  tools  or  foils,  and  he  looks  on 
the  welter  of  the  ihultitude  merely  as 
a  murky  background  against  which  he 
can  throw  up  in  sharp  relief  the  one 
great  figure.  This  school  of  historical 
portraiture  is  In  obvious  distress  when 
it  handles  a  subject  damaging  to  the 
reputation  of  a  hero,  until  good  rea¬ 
sons  are  found  for  casting  the  blame  on 
a  subordinate,  or,  when  no  scapegoat  is 
at  hand,  on  “destiny.”  Not  infre¬ 
quently  chroniclers  of  this  type  end  by 
depicting  the  many  as  fickle,  worthless 
and  cowardly. 


“Nos  numerus  sumus  et  fruges  con- 
sumere  nati” — 

they  exclaim  with  Horace,  and  they 
rejoice  at  beholding  the  silly  flock  laid 
waste  by  some  rampant  carnivore. 

The  “one  man”  way  of  writing  his¬ 
tory  has,  however,  received  many  re¬ 
buffs  during  the  past  three  decades, 
owing  to  the  strong  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  study  of  institutions,  of  agrarian 
customs  and  of  documentary  evidence 
generally.  In  academic  circles  this 
tendency  has  achieved  a  complete  tri¬ 
umph;  but,  unfortunately,  the  output  of 
the  new  school,  though  undeniably 
sound  and  wholesome,  is  far  from  ap¬ 
petizing  to  a  generation  brought  up  on 
fiction.  Whence  it  happens  that  the 
average  man  and  woman  craves  for  the 
older  kind  of  history,  in  which  all  the 
resources  of  the  literary  art  were  used 
for  the  effective  telling  of  a  story  and 
the  scenic  presentation  of  a  life.  The 
reaction  has,  therefore,  in  its  turn, 
given  rise  to  a  side  eddy  of  no  slight 
magnitude;  it  circles  mainly  around 
the  French  historical  Memoir. 

Now  it  may  freely  be  granted  that 
some  of  the  French  Memoir-writers 
have  a  claim  to  serious  attention. 
Sainte-Beuve  wrote  respecting  Guizot’s 
“philosophy  of  history”  that,  after 
reading  its  unreally  neat  conclusions, 
he  always  went  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz  in  order  to  win  his 
way  back  to  the  world  of  men  and 
affairs.  In  truth,  all  observers,  if  they 
have  not  only  eyes  to  see  but  also  the 
intention  of  telling  faithfully  what  they 
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see,  are  of  value  to  the  student  of  the 
past.  But  unless  the  eyewitness  has 
the  rudiments  of  literary  honesty,  his 
testimony  is  practically  worthless.  He 
may  be  admirable  as  a  story-teller,  but 
his  “souvenirs”  belong  properly  to  the 
circulating  library,  not  to  the  study  of 
the  historian. 

These  considerations  are  of  import¬ 
ance  in  our  present  inquiry,  because 
the  recent  revival  of  the  Napoleonic 
legend  is  mainly  due  to  memoirs.  The 
astonishing  output  of  this  kind  of 
literature  in  recent  years  may  be  as¬ 
signed  partly  to  the  insatiable  craving 
of  the  many  for  romance  in  all  its 
branches,  and  partly  to  a  very  natural 
revulsion  of  feeling  brought  on  by  the 
acrid  attacks  of  Lanfrey  and  Taine  on 
the  former  idol  of  France.  The  rise  of 
the  “nationalists”  to  notoriety,  if  not 
to  real  influence,  helped  on  the  efforts 
of  those  who  sought  to  turn  the  gaze 
of  Frenchmen  back  on  the  great  days 
of  Tilsit  and  Wagram,  when  France 
and  Russia  gave  laws  to  the  world. 

The  new  Franco-Russian  Alliance 
helped  on  the  work  of  rehabilitation, 
and  much  valuable  evidence  was 
brought  forth  from  the  French 
archives  which  gave  a  more  favorable 
impression  of  some  phases  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  career.  But  the  populace  was 
influenced  mainly  by  the  memoirs 
which  in  the  closing  decades  of  last 
century  came  forth  in  a  ceaseless 
stream.  In  vain  did  scholars  point  out 
the  mistakes  which  so  pleasingly  di¬ 
versified  dull  reality  in  most  of  these 
productions.  The  public  liked  the 
stories  and  hated  documentary  evi¬ 
dence.  Accordingly  the  supply  of  me¬ 
moirs  was  equal  to  the  demand  in 
every  respect. 

What  has  been  the  result?  Apart 
from  the  commercial  and  anti-repub¬ 
lican  aspects  of  this  Napoleonic 
“boom,”  on  which  much  might  be  said, 
a  very  noteworthy  outcome  has  been 
the  revival  of  the  tradition  which  Lan¬ 
frey  and  Taine  thought  that  they  had 
exploded  for  ever.  The  reason  is  ob¬ 
vious  if  we  remember  the  conditions 
under  which  those  memoirs  were  writ¬ 
ten.  With  a  few  exceptions — e.  g., 


Macdonald,  Marmont,  St.  Cyr,  Talley¬ 
rand  and  Pasquier,  who  went  over  to 
the  royalists — the  Napoleonic  hier¬ 
archy,  civil  and  military,  was  slighted 
or  disgraced  outright  by  the  tactless 
Bourbons  who  followed  the  warrior. 
The  discarded  generals  or  diplomatists 
therefore  used  their  pens  to  recall  the 
famous  scenea  through  which  the  great 
man  had  led  them,  hoping  that  what 
they  wrote  in  secret  or  in  exile  might 
one  day  see  the  light  and  win  back  the 
heart  of  France  to  the  fallen  dynasty. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  breathes 
through  Segur’s  dithyrambic  account 
of  the  “Campaign  of  1812.”  Dedicated 
to  his  companions  in  arms,  it  aimed  at 
giving  a  vivid  account  of  the  glories 
as  well  as  the  disasters  of  that  cam¬ 
paign,  and  at  magnifying  the  genius 
and  palliating  the  blunders  of  “le  plus 
grand  des  hommes.”  The  prodigious 
success  of  the  work  (it  speedily  went 
through  ten  editions)  set  the  fashion 
for  most  of  the  later  writers  of 
“Souvenirs”  relating  to  that  whole 
period. 

The  result  of  an  almost  continuous 
literary  propaganda  of  this  type  has 
been  the  creation  of  an  artificial  ver¬ 
sion  of  history  in  which  Napoleon 
figures  as  the  beneficent  ruler,  anxious 
to  give  peace  to  the  world,  but  con¬ 
stantly  thwarted  by  greedy  England. 
Meneval  especially  was  anxious  to  de¬ 
pict  him  as  a  nearly  perfect  man,  who 
never  committed  crimes  except  during 
his  rare  fits  of  temper,  and  as  the 
faultless  leader,  whose  disasters  were 
due  solely  to  the  blunders  or  treason 
of  subordinates.  Thoroughly  to  expose 
these  romancings  would  be  a  long  task. 
We  may,  however,  venture  to  offer  a 
few  considerations  which  aim  at  show¬ 
ing,  not  that  Napoleon  was  not  great 
(that  would  be  absurd),  but  that  his 
nature  was  in  some  respects  strictly 
limited,  and  that  these  limitations  ac¬ 
count  for  his  downfall. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  length 
on  his  mental  narrowness  in  the 
spheres  of  religion,  art  and  literature. 
Few  even  of  his  most  injudicious  ad¬ 
mirers  have  ventured  to  claim  for  him 
depth  or  originality  of  thought  on  these 
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topics.  His  religion  was  of  so  obvious¬ 
ly  political  a  type  that  it  is  open  to 
question  whether,  after  his  youth,  he 
had  any  genuine  convictions.  The 
preference  which  he  frequently  avowed 
at  St.  Helena  for  Mohammedanism  over 
Christianity  evidently  sprang  from  his 
belief  that  it  bred  better  fighters  and 
more  docile  subjects.  To  the  same 
category  belong  crude  utterances  like 
the  following,  uttered  to  Gourgaud: 
“When  I  see  that  a  pig  and  a  dog  have 
a  stomach  and  eat,  I  say  to  myself,  Tf 
I  have  a  soul  they  have  one  also.’ 
Give  a  watch  to  a  savage;  he  will  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  a  soul.” 

In  regard  to  art,  his  outlook  was  al¬ 
most  equally  limited.  Chaptal  tells 
how  cold  and  uninterested  was  the 
Emperor’s  manner  when  he  inspected 
the  chefs  d’oeuvre  of  the  Louvre;  and 
the  recently  published  “Lettres  de 
Mme.  Reinhard”  give  a  quaint  glimpse 
of  him  hurrying  through  the  picture 
galleries  as  Dresden  in  July,  1807,  with¬ 
out  deigning  to  glance  at  the  master¬ 
pieces  around,  while  the  King  of 
Saxony  essayed  the  double  task  of 
keeping  up  with  his  guest  and  hiding 
his  own  vexation.  To  the  end  of  his 
life  Napoleon  valued  a  picture  solely 
for  its  accuracy,  or  for  the  pleasing 
presentment  of  simple  emotions. 
Greuze’s  “Broken  Pitcher”  was  one  of 
the  few  for  which  he  really  cared. 

His  judgments  on  literature  were  on 
a  higher  plane,  witness  his  criticism, 
during  his  stay  at  Erfurt,  on  a  certain 
passage  of  Goethe’s  “Werther,”  which 
the  poet  thought  “perfectly  just,” 
though  the  author’s  judgment  has  been 
vindicated  by  George  Henry  Lewes. 
Goethe  himself,  after  his  interview 
with  the  Emperor,  added  the  sugges¬ 
tive  remark  that  he  (Napoleon)  had 
studied  the  tragic  stage  “with  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  criminal  judge” — a  phrase 
which  happily  sums  up  his  general  at¬ 
titude  with  respect  to  literature.  At 
St.  Helena  the  illustrious  exile  never 
tired  of  reading  Voltaire’s  plays,  espe¬ 
cially  “Zaire,”  which  was  so  frequently 
read  that  the  weary  auditors  sought  to 
hide  the  volume.  The  Comtesse  de 
Montholon  noted  his  preference  for 


simplicity  and  the  naive  setting  forth 
of  the  emotions.  She  names  the  return 
of  Ulysses  as  an  incident  that  always 
moved  him. 

It  is  on  practical  achievements 
rather  than  on  speculative  thought 
that  Napoleon’s  claim  to  superlative 
greatness  is  founded.  But,  before  fol¬ 
lowing  him  wholly  to  the  spheres  of 
politics  and  war,  it  will  be  well  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  he  brought  into  them 
any  fundamentally  new  ideas.  A  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  great  man’s 
career  and  of  his  bulky  “Correspond¬ 
ence”  has  convinced  the  present  writer 
that  his  originality  has  been  exagger¬ 
ated  even  in  these  domains  which  he 
made  his  own. 

A  comparison  of  Napoleon’s  maxims 
and  actions  with  those  of  the  states¬ 
men  and  warriors  who  preceded  him 
reveals  the  magnitude  of  his  debt.  His 
internal  policy  during  the  Empire  con¬ 
sisted  essentially  in  applying  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  methods  of  the  old  mon¬ 
archy,  particularly  those  of  Richelieu 
and  Colbert,  to  the  new  social  order 
established  by  the  Revolution.  Even 
in  the  far  grander  period  of  the  Con¬ 
sulate  his  success  may  be  attributed  to 
nis  keen  perception  of  what  was  best 
in  old  France  and  of  what  was  endur¬ 
ing  and  indestructible  in  the  land  of 
the  Revolution.  His  supreme  achieve¬ 
ment  was  his  skilful  welding  of  the 
system  of  central  and  personal  author¬ 
ity  on  to  that  of  republican  equality 
which  had  as  yet  hardly  acquired  sol¬ 
idity.  Or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  he 
brought  together  the  old  and  the  new 
and  fastened  them  firmly,  as  with  a 
cantilever  grip,  above  the  abyss  of  an¬ 
archy  and  the  hissing  strife  of  faction. 

In  truth,  he  was  the  consummate  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  Revolution,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  where  others  had  failed;  but  if 
we  look  at  his  design  for  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  we  find  in  it  little  that  is  origi¬ 
nal.  The  idea  of  uniting  together  the 
enduring  elements  of  the  old  monarchy 
with  the  new  life  that  sprang  to  being 
in  1789  informed  the  great  speeches 
and  the  splendid  efforts  of  Mirabeau, 
and  through  him  descended  to  Talley- 
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rand  and  other  leaders  of  the  Left  Cen¬ 
tre.  The  five  volumes  of  Mirabeau’s 
“Speeches,”  published  in  1792,  are  a 
mine  of  information  on  this  topic,  and 
s..,il  more  so  are  his  “Reports,”  drawn 
up  secretly  for  the  King.  The  thought 
occurs  to  one  again  and  again,  in  read¬ 
ing  those  wise  counsels,  that  if  Louis 
XVI.  had  had  strength  of  character, 
and  if  Mirabeau’s  reputation  bad  been 
less  compromised,  the  work  finally  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  military  autocrat 
could  have  been  carried  through  with¬ 
out  any  loss  to  personal  liberty  such  as 
Napoleon’s  settlement  brought  with  it. 
Where  Mirabeau  failed  the  First  Con¬ 
sul  succeeded,  not  because  his  plans  of 
conciliation  and  reconstruction  were 
more  enlightened  than  those  of  the 
great  tribune  of  the  people,  but  owing 
to  the  Immense  prestige  of  his  vic¬ 
tories,  the  force  of  his  personality,  and 
the  disillusionment  and  despair  of 
France. 

“The  nature  of  democracy  is  to  per¬ 
sonify  itself  in  a  man,”  wrote  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1839.  The  history  of  the 
Second  Ehnpire  furnishes  a  ghastly 
commentary  on  the  attempt  of  the 
nephew  to  justify  this  formula  and  to 
repeat  the  political  experiment  which 
had  achieved  partial  success  early  in 
the  century,  largely  owing  to  the  lack 
of  political  ability  and  moral  fibre 
among  the  French  after  the  excesses  of 
the  Revolution.  The  dictum  quoted 
above  is  merely  a  re-statement  of  that 
of  the  uncle.  “La  Revolution,  c’est 
moi.”  This  claim  was  the  chief  con¬ 
tribution  of  Napoleon  I.  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  thought  of  his  age.  Was  it  true? 
If  so,  how  came  liberty  of  speech,  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  press,  even  liberty  of  the 
legislature,  to  be  suppressed  during  the 
Empire?  And  if  the  very  genius  of  the 
Revolution,  which  had  at  first  made 
France  great  in  the  sphere  of  thought 
and  victorious  in  that  of  action,  really 
were  incarnate  in  the  great  warrior, 
how  came  he  to  leave  the  land,  which 
he  found  triumphant,  vanquished  and 
shorn  of  all  her  moral  and  material 
conquests? 

The  answer  to  this  question  would 


appear  to  be,  firstly,  that  Napoleon’s 
bent  was  strongly  towards  the  practi¬ 
cal  and  the  material,  and  that  be 
thereby  caused  the  wars  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  revolve  around  territorial  ques¬ 
tions  which  sapped  the  nobler  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  French  and  the  prestige 
which  they  had  won  in  the  earlier  wars 
of  opinion  and  propaganda.  And,  fur¬ 
ther,  the  means  adopted  by  him  during 
the  second  cycle  of  war,  which  turned 
ultimately  on  colonial  and  commercial 
rivalry  with  England,  were  such  as  to 
earn  the  undying  hostility  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  Portuguese,  and,  ultimately,  of 
the  Swedes,  the  Russians  and  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  Central  Europe.  Let  us  exam¬ 
ine  these  statements,  remembering  that 
they  are  closely  connected  with  our 
main  inquiry — the  limited  nature  of 
Napoleon’s  genius. 

The  young  conqueror  of  Italy  had  it 
in  his  power  in  1797  to  arrange  a  Con¬ 
tinental  peace  on  satisfactory  terms 
without  bartering  away  the  city  of 
Venice  to  Austria;  but  his  “Corre¬ 
spondence”  proves  that,  far  from 
showing  any  repugnance  to  that  ex¬ 
pedient,  he  welcomed  it  because  the 
partition  of  all  the  Venetian  territories 
would  enable  him  to  acquire  the  Ionian 
Isles  as  a  base  for  the  expedition  to  the 
East  on  which  his  mind  was  set.  Two 
other  events  were  closely  connected 
with  the  same  ambitious  scheme, 
namely,  the  plunder  of  Rome  and  the 
spoliation  of  the  treasuries  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  Swiss  cantons.  That  the  good 
name  of  FVance  thereby  suffered  an 
indelible  stain  the  writings  of  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge  and  Schiller  afford  el¬ 
oquent  proof.  France  lost  the  moral 
power  which  she  had  enjoyed  since 
1789,  and  Napoleon’s  victories  never 
made  good  the  loss.  At  the  outset  of 
his  diplomatic  career,  then,  the  mate¬ 
rialism  of  his  nature  began  to  work  a 
noteworthy  change  in  France  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world  about  her. 
Had  he  been  less  eager  to  dazzle  the 
French  imagination  by  his  Oriental 
exploits  the  settlement  in  Italy  might 
have  been  less  odious  and  the  peace 
with  Austria  more  lasting.  That  she 
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was  eager  to  attack  France  again  in 
1798-1799  is  a  fable  that  no  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  her  archives  can  for 
one  moment  accept.  The  war  of  the 
Second  Coalition  may  with  certainty 
be  ascribed  to  the  aggi'essions  of  the 
French  in  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
Egypt. 

Still  less  is  it  true  that  England 
after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  longed  to  as¬ 
sail  France  in  order  to  crush  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  The  causes  which  led  to  the 
greatest  war  recorded  in  the  whole  of 
authentic  history  were  territorial,  colo¬ 
nial  and  commercial.  They  turned  on 
Napoleon’s  virtually  complete  exclusion 
of  British  goods  from  all  lands  where 
he  held  sway;  on  his  evident  resolve  to 
found  a  world-empire  at  the  expense  of 
our  Indian  and  Colonial  possessions, 
and  on  his  highhanded  interventions  in 
the  affairs  of  neighboring  European 
states. 

In  truth,  no  political  genius  of  a  high 
order  (perhaps  not  even  Charles  XII.) 
was  so  recklessly  provocative  as  the 
man  who,  when  the  rupture  came  in 
May,  1803,  affected  a  righteous  indig¬ 
nation  against  the  disturbers  of  the 
world’s  peace.  And  this  mental  atti¬ 
tude  was  not  the  outcome  of  politic  dis¬ 
simulation.  It  was  the  result  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  egotism,  which,  feeding  on  Its 
own  marvellous  triumphs,  had  con¬ 
ceived  a  not  unnatural  scorn  for  the 
weak  and  wavering  policy  of  Britain. 
A  more  prudent  calculator,  however, 
would  have  noted  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  British  people  and  the  Ad¬ 
dington  Ministry,  and  would  not  have 
str^ned  the  endurance  of  the  former 
-  to  the  breaking  point  until  his  own 
preparations  were  nearer  completion. 

But  (and  here  lies  the  cause  of  the 
ultimate  failure  of  Napoleon  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  solid  success  achieved 
by  better  balanced  natures)  the  great 
Corsican  rarely  troubled  himself  care¬ 
fully  to  gauge  the  motives  influencing 
the  conduct  of  neighboring  states.  We 
may  explain  this  neglect  by  his  rigidly 
symmetrical  habits  of  thought,  which 
led  him  to  march  straight  ahead  for 
the  goal  with  the  resolve  to  overwhelm 


his  opponents  by  superiority  of  force 
or  of  skill.  Probably,  too,  it  resulted 
in  the  last  case  from  some  lack  of  the 
faculty  of  projecting  his  mind  to  their 
standpoint,  for  it  is  noteworthy  that  all 
through  his  career  he  so  far  underrated 
the  ability  and  power  of  his  adver¬ 
saries  that  the  discovery  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs  sometimes  cost  him  a 
mental  shock. 

This  peculiarity  was  observable  even 
in  regard  to  war,  wherein  his  gaze  was 
keener  and  his  judgment  sounder  than 
in  questions  of  international  policy. 
We  will  cite  a  few  instances.  In  the 
midst  of  his  great  Italian  campaign  of 
1796,  when  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  he  knew  that  a  large  Austrian 
army  under  Wurmser  was  gathering  in 
Tyrol  for  its  relief;  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  St.  Cyr  and  Clausewitz,  he  made 
quite  inadequate  preparations  to  meet 
that  incursion;  and  contemporaries 
agree  that  the  news  of  the  successes  of 
Wurmser  over  the  French  vanguard  on 
the  Adige  and  of  his  severance  of  their 
communications  at  Brescia  brought 
Bonai)arte  to  a  condition  of  mental  col¬ 
lapse.  He  quickly  recovered,  it  is  true; 
but  for  some  little  time  the  brain  and 
will  refused  to  exert  themselves  on 
events  that  cut  sheer  across  the  groove 
in  which  they  should  have  progressed. 

In  naval  affairs  this  peculiarity  was 
still  more  evident.  In  1798  he  had  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  the  French  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  Invasion  of  Ireland  or 
England  would  keep  the  British  fleet 
out  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  after  the 
seizure  of  Malta  by  his  armada  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  at  most  only  a  few  cruisers 
would  now  and  again  harass  the 
French  off  their  new  colony,  Egypt. 
The  thought  that  Britain  would  seri¬ 
ously  fight  for  the  mastery  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  scarcely  occurred  to  him.  It 
•has  now  been  admitted  by  that  able 
and  conscientious  student,  M.  de  la 
Jonqulere,  that  the  “Intercepted  Let¬ 
ters,’’  published  by  our  Government 
not  long  after  the  Battle  of  the  Nile, 
are  genuine;  two  of  these  state  that 
Napoleon  ordered  the  French  fleet  to 
remain  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  though 
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the  opinion  of  the  sailors  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  returning  to  Corfu.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  order,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  suppressed,  was  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  ef- 
foi'ts  made  by  the  chief  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  shift  tne  blame  for  that  disas¬ 
ter  on  to  his  unlucky  subordinate,  Ad¬ 
miral  Brueys. 

Speaking  generally,  Napoleon’s  naval 
plans  bore  the  imprint  of  bis  mathe¬ 
matical  mind,  which  worked  with  mag¬ 
nificent  power  on  known  or  ascertain¬ 
able  facts,  but  always  refused  to  allow 
for  the  intervention  of  the  unknown 
factor  that  so  often  mars  the  best  laid 
plans  at  sea.  Experience  never  wrought 
any  change  in  his  habit  of  looking  at 
maritime  affairs.  Sir  Neil  Campbell, 
our  Commissioner  at  Elba,  noted  this 
in  his  diary  (December  6,  1814):  “As 
I  have  perceived  in  many  conversa¬ 
tions.  Napoleon  has  no  idea  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  occasioned  by  winds  and  tides, 
but  judges  of  changes  of  position  in 
the  case  of  ships  as  he  would  with  re¬ 
gard  to  troops  on  land.” 

This  Inability  to  allow  for  the  un¬ 
known  or  the  uncertain,  even  in  the 
case  of  storms  or  calms  at  sea,  enables 
us  to  probe  one  source  of  weakness  in 
Napoleon’s  handling  of  international 
affairs.  Owing  to  his  own  forceful  per¬ 
sonality  or  to  habits  of  mind  implanted 
by  his  military  training,  he  placed  his 
trust  in  external  compulsion.  Through¬ 
out  his  diplomatic  disputes  he  per¬ 
sistently  strove  to  Impress  his  adver¬ 
saries  with  a  sense  of  the  superior 
power  of  Prance  and  of  their  own 
weakness.  "Fifteen  millions  of  people 
must  give  way  before  forty  millions.” 
“The  Government  .says  with  conscious 
pride  that  England  alone  cannot  main¬ 
tain  a  struggle  with  France”:  such 
were  the  arguments  of  which  the  First 
Consul  publicly  made  use  in  the  early 
part  of  1803  in  the  presumed  interests 
of  peace;  and  great  was  his  surprise 
wnen  the  British  Ministry  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  face  the  hazards  of  war  rather 
than  to  endure  his  continued  encroach¬ 
ments  and  threats. 

The  same  considerations  brought 


Austria  and  Russia  into  line  ugaiust 
him  in  1805.  Indeed,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  his  annexation  of  the 
Genoese  Republic  in  June,  1805,  was 
not  an  act  of  defiance  intended  to 
bring  those  Powers  into  the  field  and 
thereby  transfer  the  scene  of  war  from 
the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Or  aid  not  his  contemptuous 
reference  to  the  “old  coalition  ma¬ 
chines”  mean  that  he  despised  the  old 
monarchies  and  looked  on  them  mere¬ 
ly  as  useful  foils  to  point  the  contrast 
with  his  own  matchless  energies? 

Certain  it  is  that  bis  dealings  with 
Spain  in  1807-1808  displayed  the  same 
overweening  contempt  alike  for  the 
Government  and  the  people.  At  the 
very  time  when  he  was  preparing  to 
brush  aside  Charles  IV.  and  seize  the 
Crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  he 
wrote  (March  10,  1808)  that  he  hoped 
all  would  be  arranged  peaceably  in 
Spa.n;  and  four  days  earlier,  when  he 
heard  of  the  disturbances  at  Barcelona 
in  consequence  of  the  perfidious  seiz¬ 
ure  of  the  citadel  by  his  troops,  he 
penned  (at  Paris,  be  it  noted)  this  cu¬ 
rious  advice  to  Marshal  Murat,  his 
lieutenant  in  Spain:  “General  Duhesme 
has  nothing  uj  fear,  as  he  is  master  of 
the  citadel  of  Barcelona.  .  .  .  'There 
is  no  discontent  whatsoever  at  Bar¬ 
celona.  General  Duhesme  is  a  gossip. 
Some  Neapolitans  have  been  stabbed 
with  stilettos;  that  is  the  local  habit. 
On  the  whole,  the  people  (of  Barcelona) 
are  well  disposed,  and  when  we  have 
the  citadel  we  have  everything.” 

In  these  last  presumptuous  words  lies 
tne  secret  of  the  Spanish  Rising,  which 
so  largely  contributed  to  Napoleon’s 
overturow.  The  Emperor  believed  that 
the  capture  of  the  Spanish  royal  family 
and  the  seizure  of  the  chief  fortresses 
of  the  peninsula  implied  the  subjection 
of  Spain  to  any  Bonaparte  whom  he 
set  on  the  vacant  throne.  'The  miscal¬ 
culation  was  so  flagrant  as  to  trouble 
his  admirers;  and  valiant  efforts  were 
made  after  1815  to  excuse  the  master 
and  to  throw  the  blame  on  his  deputy, 
Murat,  by  the  compilation  of  a  letter, 
purporting  to  be  of  March  29,  1808, 
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urging  that  Marshal  to  act  with  the  ut¬ 
most  prudence,  aa  he  had  to  deal  “with 
a  new  nation  which  has  all  the  courage 
and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  men  not 
worn  out  by  political  passions.”  This 
letter  (probably  a  forgery  of  Las 
Cases)  contradicts  the  genuine  letters 
of  the  same  period,  especially  those 
which  were  omitted  from  the  “official” 
edition;  the  “New  Letters”  clearly  re¬ 
veal  that  mental  arrogance,  that  over¬ 
whelming  trust  in  material  forces, 
which  grew  on  the  Emperor  with  every 
year  of  bis  reign. 

We  need  not  follow  him  through  the 
years  of  his  decline  and  fall.  The  same 
defects  brought  about  the  war  with 
Russia;  and  the  virtual  destruction  of 
the  Grand  Army  was  at  bottom  caused 
by  the  sheer  inability  of  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Moscow  to  believe  that  the 
Czar  would  not  repeat  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Tilsit.  Even  the  loss  of  well- 
nigh  half  a  million  of  men  failed  to 
teach  the  lesson  of  prudence;  and  a 
year  later  Austria  was  virtually  driven 
to  take  arms  against  him,  not  because 
Kaiser  Franz  and  Metternich  longed 
for  his  overthrow — Oncken  and  Luck- 
waldt  have  disposed  of  that  fiction— 
but  owing  to  his  refusal  to  restore  to 
the  Hapsburg  realm  the  Illyrian  Prov¬ 
inces  which  were  essential  to  its  well¬ 
being. 

Here  we  may  pause  in  order  to  con¬ 
trast  the  intolerant  dogmatism  of  No- 
poleon  I.,  which  drove  one  Power  after 
another  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  with 
the  cautiously  constructive  diplomacy 
w’hich  in  our  own  age  has  built  up  the 
German  Empire.  On  entering  public 
office  in  1851  Bismarck  found  Prussia 
iii  the  depths  of  humiliation  and  weak¬ 
ness.  The  Austro-Russian  Alliance 
had  subjected  her  to  the  Convention 
of  Olmutz  and  apparently  placed  her 
among  Powers  of  the  second  rank. 
The  young  diplomatist  determined  to 
dissolve  that  alliance,  and  by  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  he  adroitly  rendered  to 
Russia  in  1855  and  1863  he  laid  the 
basis  of  that  friendly  understanding 
which  brought  the  military  triumphs 


of  1864,  1866  end  1870  within  the  range 
of  possibility. 

In  1866,  when  Olmutz  was  avenged 
at  Konigg;ratz,  the  Minister  urged  a 
policy  of  clemency  in  the  treatment  of 
the  South  German  States,  and  thereby 
carried  forward  the  German  national 
movement  almost  to  the  longed-for 
goal.  At  the  crisis  of  1870  the  services 
of  Russia  were  equally  great.  It  is 
now  known  on  trustworthy  evidence 
that  the  statesmen  at  Vienna  were  de¬ 
sirous  of  moving  against  their  northern 
rival  if  an  opportunity  presented  itself; 
but  the  Russo-Prussian  entente  was 
strong  enough  to  keep  them  quiet.  The 
terrible  pressure  exerted  by  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  Czars  on  the  open  frontier 
of  the  Hapsburg  States  forbade  any  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  latter  Power  to  dash  the 
laurels  gained  by  the  Germans  in  Al¬ 
sace-Lorraine;  and  the  hidden,  but 
none  the  less  real,  cause  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  triumph  of  1870  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tact  and  foresight  of  a  statesman, 
who,  in  the  days  of  Prussia’s  weakness, 
secured  the  friendship  of  Russia  and 
prevailed  on  her  to  repress  the 
thoughts  of  revenge  for  Koniggratz 
which  were  on  the  point  of  bursting 
forth  at  Vienna. 

The  diplomacy  of  Bismarck  has  its 
seamy  side.  The  m.axim,  do  ut  des, 
which  he  used  with  so  much  skill  in 
1863-1870,  rarely  leads  to  picturesque 
results;  and  his  policy  lacked  the  lofty 
sweep  and  'Titanic  grandeur  of  the 
schemes  of  Napoleon;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Brandenburg  Junker  set  out 
to  attain  a  definite  and  practicable  ob¬ 
ject,  and  by  the  exercise  of  tact  and 
self-restraint  he  attained  it.  We  need 
scarcely  remind  the  reader  that,  hav¬ 
ing  made  good  use  of  Russia  in  1866- 
1870,  he  took  care  to  provide  a  substi¬ 
tute  when,  eight  years  later,  the  Czar’s 
friendship  turned  to  wrath  owing  to 
the  checks  administered  to  Russia’s 
Balkan  policy  at  and  after  the  Berlin 
Congress. 

Austria  then  became  the  ally  of  her 
northern  rival,  and  the  basis  was  thus 
laid  for  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  as¬ 
sured  the  position  of  Germany  in  Eu- 
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rope.  These  shifts  and  devices  were 
not  altogether  dignified,  but  they 
served  to  guarantee  the  permanenc-e  of 
Bismarck’s  iife  work,  tne  unification  of 
Germany.  In  our  admiration  of  the 
persistence  of  his  purpose  we  are  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  diversity  of  the 
means  which  insured  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Far  from  driving  a  Power  to  ir¬ 
reconcilable  enmity  (France  after  1870 
is  an  exception),  he  left  the  door  open 
for  the  resumption  of  friendly  rela¬ 
tions;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  at¬ 
tributed  this  self-restraint  in  the  hour 
of  triumph  to  his  study  of  history. 
There,  as  he  once  phrased  it,  one  may 
learn  how  far  a  statesman  may  go  and 
where  be  ought  to  stop.  Therefore,  in 
his  diplomatic  career,  though  not  in  his 
campaigns  against  political  parties, 
persistence  rarely,  if  ever,  degenerated 
into  perverse  obstinacy.  In  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  one  paramount  aim  he  never 
overlooked  circumstances  which  would 
help  him  on  to  the  goal.  His  strength 
was  that  of  a  steel  chain,  not  that  of  a 
cast-iron  rod. 

We  are  now  far  enough  removed 
from  the  work  of  those  two  political 
craftsmen  to  be  able  to  assess  its 
worth,  not  under  the  spell  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  their  personality  cast  upon 
contemporai'ies,  but  in  relation  to  its 
permanence.  That  is  a  test,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  can  be  denied  only 
by  the  most  superficial  minds;  and, 
when  viewed  in  regard  to  permanence, 
the  achievements  of  Napoleon  in  the 
strictly  political  sphere  certainly 
shrink  by  comparison  with  those  of 
Bismarck. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  assert 
that  the  German  Chancellor,  who  rose 
to  eminence  without  impairing  his 
sense  of  proportion  and  balance  in 
matters  of  diplomacy,  was  in  some  re¬ 
spects  a  greater  statesman  than  the 
mighty  Emperor.  But  the  hypothesis 
is  tenable.  Genius  can  never  be  dis¬ 
sociated  from  harmony  of  the  faculties; 
or  if  It  does  break  loose  in  any  one  di¬ 
rection,  its  results  are  certain  to  be 
more  grandiose  than  great.  They  will 
impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  mag¬ 


nificent  but  undisciplined  force;  wbiie 
tue  strength  which  is  held  under  con¬ 
trol  achieves  results  that  are  less  su¬ 
perficially  imposing,  but  more  lasting¬ 
ly  impressive. 

The  admirers  of  Bismarck — and  his 
fame  will  survive  its  temporary  eclipse 
in  the  present  decade — need  not  fear  to 
pit  the  Chancellor’s  diplomatic  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1863-1866  against  the  policy 
of  Tilsit,  Bayonne  or  Chatillon.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  in  the  years  1807- 
1813  Napoleon  lost  in  turn  the  alliance 
of  Spain,  Russia,  Pnissia,  Austria  and 
the  remaining  German  States.  Truly, 
if  we  Judge  of  statesmen,  not  by  the 
brilliance  of  their  exploits  and  the 
scale  of  their  operations,  but  by  the 
abiding  importance  of  the  political  re¬ 
sults  which  they  achieved,  the  name  of 
Napoleon  must  in  that  sphere  take 
rank  below  that  of  Bismarck. 

The  time-honored  explanation  that 
the  defections  of  these  States  were  due 
to  aristocratic  prejudice  and  English 
bribery  is  no  longer  tenable.  That  easy 
way  of  accounting  for  very  complex 
events  might  pass  current  in  the  days 
when  the  archives  of  Europe  had  not 
yielded  up  their  secrets;  but  the  fuller 
the  information  that  comes  to  light,  the 
more  convincing  is  the  refutation  of 
that  Bonapartist  dogma.  It  is  clear 
that  each  Power  in  turn  was  reluctant 
to  go  to  war  with  the  dreaded  warrior, 
but  that  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
t.on  ultimately  dictated  the  course 
adopted. 

As  for  England,  she  was  discredited 
both  in  a  political  and  military  sense 
in  the  year  1807;  and  dispatches  prove 
that  neither  the  Spanish  people,  nor 
the  Czar,  nor  the  Prussian  patriots,  nor 
even  the  statesmen  of  Vienna  were 
coaxed  into  war  by  British  subsidies. 
In  truth,  these  were  forthcoming  in  far 
scantier  measure  than  the  allies  of 
1813  demanded.  It  was  sheer  dread  of 
Napoleon,  in  case  he  were  allowed  time 
to  recover  from  the  mighty  blow  of 
1812,  that  welded  together  the  Fourth 
Coalition  in  the  year  1813. 

The  same  overmastering  feeling  kept 
the  mutually  suspicious  Russians,  Aus- 


trians  and  PI'ussians  together  through 
the  campaign  of  1814,  when  timely 
complaisance  on  his  part  towards  Aus¬ 
tria  might  have  detached  her  from  the 
league  or  even  brought  her  to  his  side. 
In  one  sense,  truly,  his  final  resolve 
to  stake  all  on  one  trenchant  stroke 
at  tue  allies’  rear  was  magnificent;  but 
his  conduct  at  that  critical  time  dis¬ 
played  less  statesmanship  than  state¬ 
craft.  His  doom  was  forever  decided 
by  the  capture  of  a  dispatch  which 
proved  that  his  still  pending  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  allies  were  a  mere  bund. 

With  such  a  man  no  dealings  of  any 
sort  were  thenceforth  possible.  And 
we  may  note  that,  at  bottom,  his  con¬ 
duct  was  prompted  by  the  same  men¬ 
tal  defects  whic**  drove  Spain  to  revolt 
In  1808,  which  mined  the  Grand  Army 
in  1812,  and  which  raised  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  against  him  in  1813 — ^an  over¬ 
weening  contempt  of  his  foes  and  a 
rigid  resolve  never  to  yield  an  inch  of 
ground  before  them.  Is  this  true  gi-eat- 
ness?  Or  is  it  not  rather  akin  to  that 
infatuation  which,  alike  in  the  drama 
of  ancient  Greece  and  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  the  ages,  leads  to  a  catas¬ 
trophe? 

Doubtless  this  rigidity  of  mind  was 
fostered  by  his  early  training,  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  almost 
solely  of  a  military  type.  This  mental 
characteristic  was  most  effective  as 
long  as  France  furnished  him  with 
great  masses  of  men  to  hurl  against 
ill-organized  monarchies  of  an  anti¬ 
quated  type.  His  Indomitable  resolve 
to  overcome  all  enemies  and  obstacles 
early  raised  him  above  all  his  rivals  in 
the  revolutionary  armies;  it  prompted 
these  words  of  splendid  scorn  which 
he  wrote  at  Leoben  to  the  Directors  on 
April  16,  1797:  “Si  Moreau  veut 
passer  le  Rhin,  il  le  passera;  mais  qui 
craint  de  perdre  sa  gloire  est  sur  de 
la  perdre.”  This  magnificent  confi¬ 
dence  explains  his  all  but  complete 
conquest  of  the  old,  outworn  Europe. 
The  limitations  of  his  nature,  to  which 
we  have  briefly  adverted,  explain  why 
in  two  years  his  own  conquests  and 
those  of  the  revolutionary  wars  were 


overwhelmed  by  the  new  national  en¬ 
ergies  w'hich  his  domination  had 
aroused. 

When  subjected  to  the  test  which  1 
have  ventured  to  apply  to  the  external 
policy  of  Napoleon  his  reorganization' 
of  Prance  is  seen  to  be  the  great 
achievement  of  his  life. '  That  work 
has  endured  amid  all  the  changes  mat 
have  come  over  France;  and  it  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  proved  whether  the  genius 
of  compromise  which  presided  over  the 
negotiations  for  the  Concordat  of  1801- 
1802  was  not  more  favorable  to  the  life 
of  that  nation  than  the  efforts  in  a 
contrary  direction  which  have  led  to 
the  uissoiution  of  that  compact.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  no  student  of  history 
can  deny  to  the  reorganizer  of  France 
the  highest  meed  of  praise.  In  that 
sphere  he  evinced  the  qualities  of  tact 
and  moderation,  and  that  invaluable 
faculty  of  sympathetic  insight  into  the 
character  and  needs  of  a  people,  which 
were  so  strangely  lacking  in  his  inter¬ 
national  relations. 

Viewed  from  our  modern  standoint, 
even  his  conduct  of  French  affairs  is 
seen  to  have  several  defects  and  limi¬ 
tations.  His  opinions  on  industry  and 
commerce  never  rose  to  the  plane 
which  Turgot  and  the  Economistes 
reached  in  the  previous  generation. 
He  belonged  to  the  Mercantilist 
School,  which  looked  on  commerce 
chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  wealth  from  other  nations, 
not  as  a  means  for  promoting  the 
wealth  of  all  nations.  His  Minister. 
Cbaptal,  had  to  deplore  his  constant 
interference  with  commerce  as  though 
it  could  be  made  “to  manoeuvre  like  a 
battalion”;  while  Mollien,  Minister  of 
the  Treasury,  remarked  that  the  “an¬ 
achronism”  in  the  commercial  ideas  of 
the  Emperor  doomed  to  failure  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  strangle  British  commerce. 
In  his  defense  it  may  be  urged  that 
nine  Frenchmen  out  of  ten  shared  his 
opinions  on  economic  questions;  and 
his  fiscal  campaign  against  England 
was  highly  popular  until  it  failed. 
Nevertheless,  in  that  sphere  he  must 
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be  ranked  with  Colbert,  not  with  Tur¬ 
got  or  Adam  Smith. 

The  limitations  which  beset  his 
views  of  mankind  cannot  in  all  fair¬ 
ness  be  attributed  to  his  own  nature 
alone.  He  grew  up  in  the  vendetta¬ 
laden  air  of  Corsica;  his  youth  was 
passed  amid  the  demoralizing  strifes 
of  ii^e  later  phases  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution,  when  constancy  too  often  led 
men  to  the  guillotine,  and  intrigue 
opened  the  door  to  wealth  and  fame. 
According  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Na¬ 
poleon’s  nature  was  kind  and  lovable; 
but  it  soon  hardened  under  the  blight¬ 
ing  influences  of  the  time;  and  the 
events  which  marked  the  close  of  his 
Italian  campaigns  of  1796-1797  re¬ 
vealed  his  belief  that  life  was  little 
more  than  a  great  game  at  chess. — “If 
we  take  as  the  basis  for  all  operations 
true  policy,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
tne  calculation  of  combinations  and 
chances,  we  shall  long  remain  la 
grande  nation,  the  arbiter  of  Europe.’’ 
— So  he  wrote  to  that  kindred  spirit, 
Talleyrand,  in  October,  1797,  after  his 
diplomatic  triumph  over  Austria  at 
Campo  Formio.  The  words  betray  a 
mechanical  view  of  life  which  was  to 
be  his  bane  and  that  of  Europe.  They 
consort  with  the  opinion  which  he 
later  on  expressed  to  Cbaptal,  that  the 
most  powerful  of  human  motives  was 
ambition,  a  judgment  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  projection  of  his  own  ego 
over  mankind  at  large.  It  was  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  view  of  life.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that,  as  long  as  he  flattered 
French  love  of  glory,  he  could  with 
Impunity  hold  the  Pope  a  prisoner, 
defy  the  rising  sentiment  of  national¬ 
ity  throughout  the  Continent,  curb  the 
political  aspirations  of  subject  States, 
and  lead  France,  bloodless  but  exul¬ 


tant,  to  soQi.e  unimaginable  tiiump’a 
over  Europe. 

....id  he  ever  come  to  understand  the 
consequences  which  resulted  from  his 
“calculation  of  combinations  and 
chances”?  There  are  some  signs  that 
he  came  to  a  sense  of  his  miscalcula¬ 
tion  of  life  and  of  the  real  nature  of 
man.  We  shall  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
noting  a  wail  of  regret  in  the  words, 
uttered  at  St.  Helena,  in  which  he 
summed  up  the  career  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  regard  to  its  political  and 
moral  significance:  that  he  conquered 
the  world  and  yet  made  himself  be¬ 
loved  by  his  subject  peoples.  If  we 
place  this  panegyric  side  by  side  with 
the  pregnant  maxim  of  his  own  impe¬ 
rial  policy — “It  suffices  if  one  Is  just 
towards  the  French;  but  one  must  be 
severe  to  foreigners” — we  may  catch  a 
a  glimpse  of  the  working  of  motives 
nobler  and  more  powerful  than  those 
on  which  Napoleon  relied.  He  ap¬ 
pealed,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  ambi¬ 
tion  and  the  material  interests  of 
Frenchmen  and  of  the  Latin  peoples 
early  brought  under  his  sway. 

But,  if  he  really  aimed  at  founding 
the  “United  States  0.!  Europe,”  it  was 
a  fatal  mistake  to  found  his  hegemony 
upon  those  feelings  and  Interests  in 
one  quarter  of  the  Continent,  while 
the  rest  of  it  was  held  in  subjection  or 
in  check  by  that  most  uncertain  of 
feelings,  fear.  Under  the  pressure  of 
material  want  brought  about  by  his 
wars,  fear  changed  to  hatred  and  ha¬ 
tred  became  contagious.  Finally, 
events  proved  that  neither  his  own 
prowess  nor  the  devotion  of  the 
French  peasants  and  soldiery  could 
counteract  the  harm  resulting  from  a 
policy  which  was  based  ultimately  on 
a  narrow  and  perverted  view  of  human 
nature. 
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The  Survival-Value  of  Religion. 

By  C  W.  SALE,E,BY,  T.  R.  S.  Edin. 

<Prom  the  Fortnightly  Review.) 


HE  doctrine  called  material¬ 
ism,  current  thirty  years 
ago,  was  the  product  of  Im¬ 
perfect  science,  and  It  has 
been  the  duty  of  a  science  less  imper¬ 
fect  to  crack  the  clay  feet  of  that 
unpleasing  image.  Similarly  it  was 
held  by  many,  not  long  ago,  that 
science  had  finally  disposed  of  the 
validity  of  religion,  which  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  styled  superstition,  hut  the 
advance  of  science  has  entailed  grave 
criticism  of  this  view,  and  is  gradually 
substituting  for  it  another  view  still  in 
need  of  exact  definition.  In  making 
the  attempt  to  contribute  to  this  desir¬ 
able  end,  it  is  obviously  necessary  for 
a  professed  student  of  science  to  begin 
by  recognizing  the  rational  demand 
that  he  deiine  his  terms. 

Now  it  may  easily  be  demonstrated, 
as  by  reference  to  the  breasts  of  any 
sub-human  mammal,  that  morality  is 
older  than  what  we  commonly  under¬ 
stand  by  religion;  and  as  easily,  by 
reference  to  not  a  few  brutal  and  im¬ 
moral  religions,  that  morality  is  not  a 
necessary  ingredient  of  all  religions. 
A  perfect  definition  of  religion  Is  very 
difficult  to  obtain,  and,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Sociological  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  the  collected  opinions 
of  man.v  distinguished  British  and 
Continental  thinkers  showed  much 
agreement  in  the  view  that  such  a 
definition  cannot  be  framed.  Never¬ 
theless,  It  is  unquestioned  that  morality 
does  enter  Into  all  the  higher  religions 
without  exception — a  fact  upon  which 


we  must  later  ponder— whilst  It  Is 
agreed  by  nearly  all  scientific  students 
of  religion  that  this  great  fact  in  the 
history  of  men  is  not  essentially  an 
assertion  of  any  dogmas  whatever,  but 
is.  In  the  last  analysis,  an  expression 
of  a  ps,vchic  tone  or  quality — in  other 
words,  a  state  of  emotion. 

Now  the  occurrence  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  of  these  two  words,  morality  and 
emotion,  suggests  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  all  the  many  definitions  of 
religion.  In  his  remarkable  book, 
“Literature  and  Dogma,”  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  coined  two  memorable  phrases 
He  spoke  of  the  “Power,  not  ourselves 
which  makes  for  righteousness.”  and 
he  defined  religion  as  “Morality 
touched  by  emotion.”  Certainly  all  the 
higher  religions,  all  those  that  have 
helped  to  make  human  history,  answer 
in  some  measure  to  this  latter  defini¬ 
tion.  At  least  they  issue  in  a  system 
of  “Morality  touched  by  emotion.”  In 
considering  the  manner  in  which  the 
cardinal  truths  of  biological  science, 
as  revealed  by  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
bear  upon  the  function  and  destiny  of 
religion,  I  propose  to  accept  this  defi* 
nitlon  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Bearing  it 
in  mind,  let  us  endeavor  to  consider 
the  outstanding  facts  of  the  history  of 
life  upon  our  planet. 

The  writer  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  perceived  a  cardinal  truth 
when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
God  the  command  “Be  fruitful  and 
multiply.”  Tlie  more  we  contemplate 
life  as  a  whole  seeking  to  discover  its 
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main  tendency,  the  more  certain  does 
it  appear  that  the  chief  conceni  of  life 
is  to  multiply  and  magnify  itself.  1 
would  insist  upon  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  these  two  verbs.  Many  writers 
have  noted  the  fact  that  life  tends 
ever  towards  multiplication.  In  grati¬ 
fying  its  consistent  tendency  to  In¬ 
crease  and  endure,  Life  has  tried  In¬ 
numerable  experiments — the  biologist 
calls  them  variations— has  ruthle.ssly 
cast  aside  its  failures  or  fed  them  to  its 
successes,  careless  of  everything  but 
their  survival  value.  But  the  mere 
multiplication  of  life,  were  that  the 
completest  means  of  achieving  the 
greatest  amount  of  life,  would  have  led 
towards  the  production  of  bacteria  and 
lice,  and  the  like  alone.  Every  effort 
— so  to  speak — would  have  been  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  production  of  new 
species  of  bacteria  and  lice,  yet  more 
fertile  than  their  predecessors. 

But  this  kind  of  experiment,  as  we 
may  say,  on  the  part  of  life,  did  not 
actually  satisfy  its  end.  As  Spencer 
put  it.  life  must  increase,  not  merely 
in  length,  but  also  in  breadth.  It  must 
be  magnified,  as  I  have  said,  as  well 
as  multiplied.  The  command  in 
Genesis  does  not  express  the  whole 
fact.  To  it  must  be  added  the 
words  of  Tennyson,  “  ’Tis  life  whereof 
our  nerves  are  scant,  more  life 
and  fuller  that  we  want.”  Life  must 
ue  not  only  multiplied,  but  also  magni- 
fied,  if  Nature  is  to  attain  her  supreme 
want,  which  is  indeed  ever  “more  life 
and  fuller.”  “To  prepare  us  for  com¬ 
plete  living”  (not  long  living),  says 
Spencer,  “is  the  function  which  educa¬ 
tion  has  to  discharge.”  Hence  Nature 
has  ever  been  seeking  for  living  forms 
in  which  life  would  not  only  last 
longer,  or  be  more  prolific,  but  into 
which  more  life  could  be  crowded,  even 
though  its  mere  multiplication  might 
be  less  rapid. 

In  fact,  as  has  been  said  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Curtis  Brown,  to  whom  I  owe  the 
utmost  help  in  the  preparation  of  this 
essay.  Nature  seems,  at  some  point  of 
evolution,  to  have  come  to  a  parting 
of  the  ways  over  this  question  of 


quality  or  quantity.  She  could  make 
progress  towards  her  end  by  two 
routes,  the  development  of  species 
wliose  individuals  would  display  a  full 
but  relatively  less  prolific  life,  or  of 
species  which  would  multiply  with  ex¬ 
treme  rapidity,  though  their  individ¬ 
uals,  in  consequence,  would  each  dis¬ 
play  a  smaller  amount  of  life.  This 
symbolic  expression  is  abundantly 
verified  by  Herbert  Spencer’s  great 
discovery  of  the  “law  of  multiplica¬ 
tion,”  which  asserts  that  there  is  an 
“antagonism  between  individuation 
and  genesis,”  so  that,  as  life  ascends  in 
quality  or  fullness,  the  rate  of  repro¬ 
duction  falls.  This  is  a  truth  of  the 
first  importance,  and  serves  to  show 
how  Nature  has  tended  ever  towards 
the  sacrifice  of  mere  numerical  quan¬ 
tity,  if  thereby  she  might  gain  gi-eater 
fullness  and  higher  quality  of  life.  The 
explanation  of  this  law  is  obviously 
mechanical. 

We  have  been  speaking  largely  in 
metaphor,  regarding  Nature  as  a  per¬ 
son  with  conscious  designs.  Let  us 
now  translate  our  statements  into 
rigidly  scientific  language,  such  as 
the  biologist  would  approve.  The  chief 
tendency  of  living  matter  is  a  tendency 
to  live.  That  sounds  like  a  truism,  but 
it  is  a  leading  truth.  Every  race  and 
every  individual  seeks  to  “live,"  or  to 
survive:  every  new  organism,  microbe 
or  man,  inherits  the  necessity  to 
“struggle  for  life,”  as  Darwin  said,  or 
“struggle  for  existence,”  as  Wallace 
said;  “there  la  no  discharge  in  that 
war.”  The  individual  survives  and 
reproduces  itself  if  it  can;  there  are  no 
other  terms.  It  must  be  master  of  it* 
environment,  lifeless  and  living.  The 
wind  and  the  dust  and  the  lightning 
care  nothing  for  it.  Its  fellows  are 
fighting,  each  for  its  own  hand;  there 
is  only  a  finite  quantity  of  food;  and 
the  little  fishes  are  a  most  nutritious 
diet  for  the  big.  Each  must  fight  for 
himself,  and  the  devil  or  death  will 
assuredly  take  the  hindmost. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  history 
of  living  matter  these  statements  are 
true  and  adequate.  Hence  we  may 
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infer  that,  of  any  physical,  mental  or 
moral  character  possessed  by  any  or¬ 
ganism,  of  any  limb  or  eye  or  emotion 
Or  creed  or  claw — there  is  but  one  final 
criterion  beyond  which  is  no  appeal; 
has  it  survival  value?  If  it  has  not 
survival  value,  it  and  its  possessor 
must  go.  If  it  has  survival  value,  it 
and  its  possessor  will  survive  thereby, 
and  will  suiwive  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  measure  of  that  value.  Life  has 
one  consistent  purpose,  which  is  to 
“have  life  and  have  it  more  abundant¬ 
ly.”  Never  does  it  swerve  from  this 
purpose.  In  the  last  resort  every  char¬ 
acter  of  every  living  organism,  past, 
present  and  to  come,  is  judged  and 
dealt  with  accordingly  as  it  does  or 
does  not  serve  this  supreme  and  ex¬ 
clusive  end — accordingly  as  it  does  or 
does  not  possess  survival  value. 

Nature  has  no  prejudices,  so  to  say. 
Her  purpose  being  abundance  of  life, 
she  will  accept  whatever  means  serve 
that  purpose.  If  there  be  evolved  a 
new  muscle  which  makes  for  speed, 
and  thereby  for  skill  in  escaping  ene¬ 
mies,  or  in  gaining  food — Nature  wel¬ 
comes  that  muscle.  It  has  survival 
value  and  so  it  may  endure.  The  crea¬ 
ture  in  which  this  variation  has  arisen 
is  more  likely  than  its  neighbors  to 
live  and  to  reproduce  itself — transmit¬ 
ting  tlie  new  muscle  to  its  progeny.  Or 
if  there  be  evolved  some  measure  of 
intelligence,  some  power  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  or  memory.  Nature  will  sanction 
this  variation  as  she  sanctions  any¬ 
thing  that  makes  for  survival  and  for 
abundance  of  life.  Unquestionably  the 
human  intellect  has  been  evolved  “by 
and  for  converse  with  phenomena.” 
and  has  survived  because  it  enables  its 
possessor  to  appreciate,  to  control  and 
predict  the  course  of  phenomena — ^in 
other  words,  because  it  has  survival 
value. 

Obviously  its  value  will  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  its  beliefs  approxi¬ 
mate  more  and  more  nearly  to  the 
truth.  “Magna  est  veritas,  et  prae- 
vadeblt,”  says  the  apochryphal  book  of 
Esdras.  and  where  is  the  servant  of 
truth  who  does  not  hold  this  noble 


creed?  But  why  will  truth  always 
prevail  at  the  last?  Why  but  because 
it  is  the  true  belief  that  has  the  great¬ 
est  survival  A’alue?  Truth  must  ever 
prevail  at  last  because  it  is  the  true 
belief  that  aids  and  extends  and  mag¬ 
nifies  the  life  of  the  believer.  What¬ 
ever  has  survival  value  “will  prevail” 
in  proportion  to  its  value,  and  thus  the 
ultimate  victory  of  Truth  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  inference  from  the  first  law  of 
living  Nature.  If  nowadays  she  shows 
signs  of  preferring  truth  or  intellectual 
development  to  muscle  or  physical  de¬ 
velopment,  this  is  simply  and  solely 
because  she  finds  intellect  to  be  more 
precious  than  muscle  in  relation  to  her 
supreme  end. 

If  these  things  be  admitted  we  are 
now  prepared  to  return  to  our  subject, 
which  some  leaders  may  perhaps  ac¬ 
cuse  me  of  having  forgotten.  We  have 
accepted,  for  our  present  purpose  at 
any  rate,  Matthew  Arnold’s  definition 
of  religion  as  “morality  touched  by 
emotion.”  Let  us  now  consider  mor¬ 
ality  and  emotion  in  the  light  of  our 
doctrine  that  abundance  of  life  is  the 
first  object  of  living  Nature,  and  that 
survival  value,  or  value  for  life,  i.s  the 
sole  and  final  cTlterion  of  every  char¬ 
acter  and  appanage  of  life 

It  is  but  a  few  decades  since  dog¬ 
matic  theology  found  itself  confronted 
by  the  theory  of  organic  evolution. 
There  became  necessary  what  Nietz¬ 
sche  would  call  a  “transvaluation.” 
EJverythlng  liad  to  be  reconsidered  and 
rejudged.  Dogmatic  theology  claimed 
morality  as  a  creation  of  its  own.  hav¬ 
ing  no  sanction  save  in  Divine  revela¬ 
tion.  Hence  it  was  inevitable  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reconstruction  or  reinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  dogma,  some  should  hold  that 
morality  was  merely  a  superstition 
or  a  fruit  of  superstition.  Nietzsche, 
indeed,  declared  that  what  Dar¬ 
win  called  “natural  selection”  and 
Spencer  the  “survival  of  the  fittest” 
ran  counter  to  morality  and  the  law  of 
love,  and  that,  if  man  was  to  advance, 
he  must  leave  this  childish  weakness 
behind  him.  Others  said  that  morality 
— as  its  name  historically  Implies — is 
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merely  a  matter  of  custom,  aud  that  it 
has,  and  has  had,  and  can  have,  no 
sanction  but  convention — the  poorest 
and  least  sanctified  of  all  sanctions 
that  I,  for  one,  can  conceive.  The 
evolutionary  psychology  rapidly  trans¬ 
formed  the  science  of  mind,  and 
showed  that  what  was  called  the  “in¬ 
tuitional  theory  of  ethics’’  is  utterly 
untenable.  The  whole  character  of 
man  is  the  product  of  ages  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  he  has  an  intuition  of  duty 
no  more  than  he  has  an  intuition  of 
the  existence  of  Deity.  There  thus  re¬ 
mained  only  one  theory  of  morality, 
which  we  call  the  “utilitarian  ethics.” 
It  asserts  that  the  sanction  and  origin 
and  object  of  morality  are  to  be  found 
in  its  utility — that  very  utility  which 
Nietzsche,  seeing  but  one-half  of  the 
truth,  sought  to  deny. 

Now  what  is  meant  by  utility? 
What,  indeed,  but  survival-value,  value 
for  life?  Every  system  of  morality 
except  the  pessimistic  system  of  Bud¬ 
dhism,  which  declares  that  life  is  a 
curse,  has  accepted,  implicitly,  at  least, 
the  principle  that  life  is  worth  living, 
or  may  be  made  worth  living.  We 
must  accept  this  view,  or,  as  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  murder  is  a  virtue,  and 
Napoleon,  the  incomparable  murderer 
of  eight  millions  of  lives,  is  the  su¬ 
preme  saint  of  history.  Morality,  then, 
has  its  sanction  in  the  services  which 
it  render’s  to  life — to  the  multiplica¬ 
tion,  preservation  and  amplification  of 
life.  In  study  of  this  dictum  let  us 
observe  the  main  facts  of  the  origin, 
history  and  progress  of  morality,  as 
these  have  been  revealed  by  the  author 
of  the  theory  of  universal  evolution. 

If  we  consider  morality  from  the 
lowest  standpoint  of  mere  physical 
utility,  without  any  reference  to  its 
spiritual  value,  to  the  nobility  It 
evokes,  to  the  supreme  achievements 
of  love  or  heroism,  we  may  see  that 
the  evolution  and  persistence  of  mor¬ 
ality  are  explicable  by  some  such 
theory  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
All  the  conditions  of  the  environment 
— despite  the  more  obvious  and  plaus¬ 
ible  advantages  of  pure  selfishness — 


have  favored  the  survival  of  this  most 
lit  and  noble  thing.  To  put  on  the 
lowest  ground,  morality  “pays” — “hon¬ 
esty  is  the  best  policy” — because  union 
is  strength,  and  without  morality  there 
can  be  no  union.  This  principle  may 
be  illustrated  even  in  a  somewhat 
paradoxical  way;  for  the  burglar  is 
more  likely  to  succeed,  and  will  prefer 
to  work,  with  a  fellow  whom  he  can 
trust,  showing  the  value  of  a  moral  ele¬ 
ment  even  in  the  conduct  of  an  im¬ 
moral  enterprise.  When  rogues  fall 
out,  honest  men  come  by  their  own. 

As  we  trace  upwards  the  history  of 
life,  at  every  succeeding  stage  we  find 
the  scope  and  the  “mere  utilitarian” 
importance  of  self-sacrifice  increasing 
— in  the  worker-bee,  in  the  vertebrate 
kingdom  with  ever-increasing  empha¬ 
sis,  until  we  arrive  at  man,  not  one 
solitary  example  of  whom  has  ever 
lived  for  seven  days  without  the  indis¬ 
pensable  aid  of  morality.  Thus  I  not 
merely  deny  that  morality  is  a  product 
of  man,  but  assert  that  man  is  the 
highest  product  of  morality.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  facts  of  infancy,  who 
will  dispute  this  proposition,  No  mor¬ 
als,  no  man?  In  the  breasts  of  the 
mammalian  mother,  which  serve  no 
purpose  of  her  own,  and  indeed — so  far 
from  having  any  survival-value — are 
the  common  site  of  cancer  which  kills 
her  in  tens  of  thousands,  we  see  the 
development  of  organs  which  are  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  Nature’s 
demand  for  morality.  Natural  selec¬ 
tion,  as  Nietzsche  chose  not  to  see, 
actually  selects  morality. 

In  other  words.  Nature  is  still  con¬ 
sistent  in  her  demand  for  fullness  of 
life.  What  has  survival-value,  that 
she  selects.  If  muscles  were  of  higher 
survival-value  than  morality.  Nature 
would  prefer  them.  But  morality,  im¬ 
plying  the  strength  which  Is  in  union, 
has  supreme  survival-value,  and  so 
Nature  Is  ever  more  and  more  giving 
it  her  favor.  There  is  "a  power,  not 
ourselves,”  said  Matthew  Arnold, 
“which  makes  for  righteousness” — 
that  is  to  say,  for  morality.  But  this 
power  is  indeed  none  other  than  an 
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expression  of  the  life-force  of  Nature. 
Fullness  of  life  is  her  demand,  and 
since  righteousness  makes  for  fullness 
of  life  in  self  and  others,  Nature’s  de¬ 
mand  for  life  is  the  explanation  of  the 
“power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes 
for  righteousness.”  The  struggle  for 
life  is  sanctioned  by  Nature,  but  so 
also  is  what  Drummond  called  the 
“struggle  for  life  of  others,”  since 
thereby  her  supreme  purpose  is  served. 
Morality  has  taken  origin  and  has  in¬ 
creased  because  it  has  survival-value. 
As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  “Love  is 
older  than  all  the  creeds.  ‘Our  little 
systems  have  their  day,’  but  love  pre¬ 
ceded  and  will  outlast  them  all.” 

“Morality  touched  by  emotion”  is 
the  definition  of  religion  that  we  have 
accepted  for  our  present  purpose;  and 
we  must  consider  this  emotion  which 
Is  thus  related  to  morality.  The  living 
unit  which  has  merely  the  inherent 
desire  to  struggle  for  itself  will  not 
lend  help  to  others  unless  there  be  es¬ 
tablished  the  possibility  of  some  im¬ 
mediate  reward.  In  the  last  analysis, 
every  action  has  its  egoistic  side — 
even  the  most  heroic  and  suicidal  act 
of  self-sacrifice  is  determined  by  a 
motive  which  suffices  for  the  noble 
soul.  In  order  that  we  may  not  fall 
'  to  eat,  there  has  been  evolved  the 
sensation  of  pleasure  which  accom¬ 
panies  that  act;  and  it  is  so  with  mor¬ 
ality.  The  reward  of  morality  is  the 
emotion  that  arises  from  self-denial 
for  the  sake  of  others.  If  self-denial 
engendered  .a  painful  emotion,  there 
,  would  be  no  self-sacrifice.  Nature,  in¬ 
deed,  went  further,  to  continue  the  use 
of  a  convenient  metaphor — she  evolved 
penalties,  familiar  to  all,  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  alter  the  inherited  tendency  to 
struggle  for  self  alone,  and  to  gratify 
I  every  selfish  instinct  without  thought 
of  others. 

''  The  combination  of  morality  and 

emotion  is  thus  sanctioned  by  Nature; 
It  has  survival-value,  value  for  life 
f  and  its  amplification,  and  since  it 
serves  Nature’s  supreme  end  supreme- 
I  ly  well,  she  has  set  upon  it  the  mark 
of  her  supreme  approval. 


What,  then,  of  religion  and  reli¬ 
gions?  They  have  intellectual,  emo¬ 
tional  and  moral  elements.  Each 
and  all  of  these  will  endure,  ex¬ 
actly  in  so  far  as  it  possesses 
survival-value.  The  intellectual  ele¬ 
ments,  ihe  dogmas  of  the  various  re¬ 
ligions,  will  survive  or  disappear  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  laid  down 
when  we  were  discussing  the  evolution 
of  the  intellect  and  the  inherent  neces¬ 
sity  that  Truth — having  the  greater 
survival-value — must  prevail.  The 
emotional  and  moral  elements  of  re¬ 
ligion  must  follow  the  same  law.  I 
have  Siiid  that  there  are,  and  have 
been,  brutal  and  immoral  religions. 
Once,  indeed,  possessed,  as  might 
easily  be  shown,  of  some  poor  survival- 
value  as  means  of  discipline  and  social 
iutegi-ation  and  stability,  they  have 
yielded,  and  will  continue  to  yield,  to 
those  higher  religions  whose  survival- 
value  is  greater  because  they  inculcate 
a  truer  morality. 

Indeed,  we  are  now  possessed,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  a  criterion  of  all  re¬ 
ligions.  They  are  all  products  or  char¬ 
acters  or  appanages  of  living  creatures 
living  men.  As  she  judges  every  other 
character  of  every  living  thing,  Nature 
judges  them  according  to  their  worth 
for  her  supreme  purpose — fullness  of 
life.  Many  she  has  already  judged 
— those  entailing  human  sacrifice, 
whether  upon  a  bloody  altar  or  in  the 
form  of  a  meaningless  asceticism,  are 
already  decadent.  They  run  directly 
counter  to  her  supreme  purpose,  and 
she  will  have  none  of  them. 

In  consonance  with  our  view  is  the 
recent  study  of  religion  by  a  young 
English  anthropologist,  Mr.  Ernest 
Crawley,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Dr. 
.1.  G.  Frazer,  of  Cambridge,  author  of 
the  “Golden  Bough.”  He  argues  that 
the  common  element,  both  in  primitive 
religions  and  in  the  higher  religions, 
is  the  working  of  the  primary  instinct 
of  human  nature,  the  vital  feeling,  or 
what  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
will  to  live.  He  thinks  that  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  psychic  state  called  religious 
is  a  product  of  this  instinct,  and  that 
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it  induces,  perhaps  as  its  most  essen¬ 
tial  character,  an  attitude  of  serious¬ 
ness  towards  the  great  facts  of  exist¬ 
ence.  He  believes  that  religion  is  a 
permanent  growth  from  human  nature, 
consecrating  life  and  the  living  of 
life,  and  helping  us  to  live.  In  the 
light  of  what  we  have  been  saying 
concerning  survival-value  it  is  there¬ 
fore  plain  that  religion  is  sanctioned 
by  Nature. 

Finally,  we  should  now  be  able,  I 
think,  to  forecast  the  future  of  religion. 
In  time  to  come,  as  to-day  and  in  the 
past.  Nature  will  continue  to  demand, 
of  every  product  of  life,  such  as  re¬ 
ligion,  that  it  possesses  survival-value. 
Tile  religion  of  the  future  will  be  that 
religion  the  dogmatic  assertions  of 
which  are  true  (and  which  will,  there¬ 
fore.  be  dogmas  of  science  as  well  as 
of  religion),  and  the  morality  incul¬ 
cated  by  which  is  such  as  best  serves 
Nature’s  unswerving  desire — fullness  of 
life.  ,  ; 

It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that 
Buddhism  cannot  be  the  religion  of  tlie 
future,  since  it  preaches  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  life,  and  thus  is  possesed  of 
very  low  survival-value.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  the  religion  of  the  future, 
following  the  general  tendency  of  re¬ 
ligion  to-day,  will  concern  itself  more 
and  more  with  this  present,  sublunary. 


indisputable  life  of  ours,  and  ever  less 
with  what  lies  beyond  the  human  ken. 
It  is  evident  that  selfish  asceticism, 
seeking  the  eternal  salvation  of  its  own 
paltry,  because  selfish,  soul,  will  not 
enter  into  the  religion  of  the  future. 
It  has  scarcely  any  survival-value,  and 
Nature  will  have  none  of  it.  But  I 
need  not  multiply  examples. 

If  the  principles  I  have  advanced  be 
sound,  we  are  now  free  to  study  all  the 
religions  of  the  past  and  present,  and 
to  predict  the  characters  of  the  religion 
of  the  future,  by  the  help  of  the  two 
unfailing  guides — Nature’s  consistent 
desire  for  fulness  and  ever  greater  ful¬ 
ness  of  life;  and  her  consequent  de¬ 
mand  of  every  character  of  living 
things,  and  every  product  of  their 
minds,  that  it  possesses  survival-value, 
which  is  none  other  than  value  for  life. 
Following  Mr.  Crawley’s  recent  lecture 
to  the  Sociological  Society,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  quote,  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  irreverence,  the  words  of  the 
Great  Exemplar  of  morality,  the 
Founder  of  the  highest  religion  we 
know.  Him  who  “went  about  doing 
good,’’  and  whose  own  religion  was 
indeed  “morality  touched  by  emotion.’’ 
This  was  His  explicit  declaration:  “I 
am  come  that  ye  might  have  life  and 
that  ye  might  have  it  more  abun¬ 
dantly.’’ 


Qamekeepers  and  Gillies  I  Have 
Known. 

By  SIR  HERBLRT  MAXWtLL,  Bart. 

(From  Blackwood’s  Magazine.) 


N  the  retrospect  to  which  the 
elderly  sportsman  turns  so 
often  and  so  fondly,  certain 
figures  stand  out  very  clear, 
guides  and  ministers  to  his  pleasure- 
unsparing  critics,  mayhap,  of  his  per¬ 
formance,  but  ever  ready  with  hand 
and  head  to  contribute  to  his  triumphs, 
sharing  with  him  that  special  kind  of 
comradeship  which,  engendered  only  in 
the  open  air,  cannot  grow  to  perfection 
unless  under  one  of  three  conditions — 
campaigning,  seafaring,  or  the  pursuit 
of  wild  animals. 

Taking  the  last  of  these  three — what 
paramount  wisdom  and  authority  we, 
as  boys,  attributed  to  huntsmen,  game- 
keepers  and  gillies,  yielding  to  their 
precepts  the  deference  due  to  prophetic 
utterance.  In  youth,  we  emuiated  their 
endurance  and  prowess,  accepting  with¬ 
out  question  their  dogma  upon  the 
nature  of  beast,  bird  and  fish;  and  now 
that  youth  is  beyond  recail,  do  we  not 
cherish  each  quaint  turn  of  phrase 
which  comes  to  mind,  and  envy  the 
simple,  concentrated  lives  into  which 
common  interest  and  occupation  have 
given  us  some  insight,  obliterating  dis¬ 
tinction  of  rank  and  disparity  of  in¬ 
come.  It  is  in  the  field,  in  the  forest, 
by  the  river  side,  that  one  realizes  best 
that 

“The  rank  Is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 
The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that.” 

"The  Dictionary  of  National  Biog¬ 
raphy”  fills  between  sixty  and  seventy 
octavo  volumes,  and  never  a  paragraph 
in  that  mighty  work  has  been  spared 
for  Tom  Purdie.  Yet  who  was  upper¬ 
most  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  thoughts 
when  the  flood  of  his  troubles  burst 
upon  him  in  the  dark  winter  of  1825? 


“A  bitter  thought,”  he  jotted  in  his 
diary,  “but  if  tears  start  at  it,  let  them 
flow.  My  heart  clings  to  the  place  I  have 
created.  There  is  scarce  a  tree  on  it 
that  does  not  owe  its  being  to  me.  *  •  • 
Poor  Will  Ijaidiaw— poor  Tom  Purdie— 
such  news  will  wring  your  hearts,  .vnd 
many  a  poor  fellow  besides  to  whom  my 
prosperity  was  daily  bread.” 

And  then,  four  years  later,  when 
Tom’s  honest  heart  had  ceased  to  beat, 
“I  have  lost  my  faithful  servant — my 
factotum — and  am  so  much  shocked 
that  I  really  wish  to  be  quit  of  the 
country  and  safe  in  town.” 

Few  writers  ever  have  equaled,  none 
has  excelled,  William  Scrope  in  describ¬ 
ing  field  sports.  He  had  the  discretion 
to  publish  but  twice — “The  Art  of  Deer¬ 
stalking”  and  “Days  and  Nights  of  Sal¬ 
mon  Fishing” — but  these  are  books  in 
a  thousand,  books  which,  like  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas’s  novels,  one  may  read 
again  and  again  with  undiminished 
zest.  Yet  if  you  analyze  their  charm, 
you  will  find  that  it  would  vanish  if 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  stalkers  and 
gillies  were  suppressed.  Scrope  was 
one  of  the  few  Englishmen — I  had  al¬ 
most  said  the  oniy  Englishman — who 
could  repeat  conversation  in  northern 
dialect  without  making  it  ridiculous. 
His  most  sparkling  pages  are  those 
which  give  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
hill  men,  Peter  Fraser,  Sandy  Mackin¬ 
tosh  and  the  rest,  and  of  the  men  of 
the  river,  Charlie  and  Tom  Purdie,  and 
Wattie  of  Melrose. 

Grey,  indeed,  and  monotonous  would 
be  the  angling  annals  of  storied  Tweed- 
side  but  for  the  memories  of  the  Pur¬ 
dies,  the  Kersses,  Rob  o’  the  Trows  and 
others,  their  successors  whom  we, 
later-born,  have  known.  One  has 
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chafed  under  their  tyranny,  resented 
their  dogma,  smiled  at  their  foibles, 
yet  withal  how  empty  the  scene  would 
be  were  they  absent,  how  void  and 
vapid  the  sport  without  their  eager 
comment. 

And  so  to-day,  instead  of  recounting 
any  of  my  own  feats  or  faiiures  by 
flood  or  fell,  I  am  going  to  dive  into 
the  past  and  recover  some  recollections 
of  a  few  of  the  good  fellows  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  provide  me  with 
sport. 

The  first  dive  shall  be  a  deep  one, 
into  the  far-off  days  of  boyhood,  when 
my  very  first  preceptor  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  shooting  and  angling  was 
John  Pace.  Of  all  the  characters  with 
which  I  have  become  intimate  in  any 
rank  of  life,  John’s  was  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  most  sincere.  Of  English 
parentage — his  father  was  a  Stafford¬ 
shire  gamekeeper — John  served  all  his 
life  in  the  North,  and  became  more 
Scottish  than  any  Scot.  His  first  place 
as  underkeeper  was  at  Blantyre, 
whence  he  was  promoted  to  Sir  Michael 
Shaw  Stewart’s  fine  territory  of  Ard- 
gowan.  Tliis  was  in  the  ’thirties,  a 
period  when  driving  grouse  or  walking 
them  up  in  line  had  not  been  dreamt 
of:  every  bird  was  killed  over  dogs, 
and  both  setters  and  pointers  had  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  of  breeding 
and  training  as  very  few  sportsmen  in 
these  days  have  any  experience  of. 

’The  remarkable  influence  over  dogs 
which  John  was  found  to  possess,  and 
the  excellence  to  which  he  carried 
their  performance  on  the  moors  of 
Greenock  and  Duchal,  soon  brought 
him  into  notice;  so  when  my  father, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Ardgowan,  applied  to  Sir 
Michael  about  1836  to  recommend  him 
a  head  gamekeeper,  he  was  told  that 
he  could  not  do  better  than  take  John 
Pace,  although  he  was  at  that  time 
only  three  or  four  and  twenty.  Never 
was  there  a  more  propitious  engage¬ 
ment.  It  was  the  beginning  of  sixty 
years  of  such  single-minded  service  as 
it  is  not  often  the  fortune  of  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  receive,  and  of  such  perfect 


mutual  confidence  and  affection  as  only 
such  service  can  secure. 

John  Pace’s  dogs  were  a  joy  to  be¬ 
hold.  He  began  with  Gordon  setters, 
beautiful  glossy  creatures  with  black 
silken  coats  faced  with  rich  tan — a 
peculiar  coloration  arising,  some  say, 
from  a  cross  with  the  bloodhound,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  betokening  a  dash  of 
dark  colley.  The  race  originated  in  the 
Duke  of  Gordon’s  kennel  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
exists  in  the  United  States,  where  set¬ 
ters  and  pointers  still  hold  the  field 
against  modern  methods,  a  Gordon 
Setter  Club;  but  I  gather  from  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Graham’s  treatise  on  “The 
Sporting  Dog’’  that  the  strain  has  for¬ 
feited  its  ancient  fame. 

“In  looks,”  says  he,  “this  breed  is  one 
of  the  handsomest,  and  some  fanciers  are 
still  loyal  to  its  good  qualities;  but  the 
Gordons  have  been  even  less  successful 
than  the  Irish  In  retaining  the  affections 
of  the  multitude  of  shooting  men.  The 
reason  usually  given  by  sportsmen  who 
have  tried  and  discarded  them,  is  that 
they  are  self-willed  and  hard  to  handle, 
without  having  class,  which  would  be  a 
compensation  for  extra  trouble  in  educa¬ 
tion.” 

The  more’s  the  pity,  for  nobler  and 
more  docile  animals  I  have  never  seen 
than  Pace’s  Gordons.  He  used  to  work 
three  brace  of  them  simultaneously,  as 
easily  as  a  single  dog;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  took  a  lot  of  training, 
and  John’s  discipline  was  rhadaman- 
thine.  Hares  abounded  in  the  country 
in  those  days;  to  break  young  dogs 
from  fur  he  resorted  to  the  severe 
automatic  punishment  of  the  puzzle- 
peg.  This  was  a  stout  piece  of  ash, 
shaped  at  one  end  to  fit  under  the 
dog’s  lower  jaw,  to  which  it  was  at¬ 
tached  by  a  loop  of  cord  passing  under 
the  tongue.  The  other  end  was  nar¬ 
rowed  to  a  stout,  cylindrical  peg,  pro¬ 
jecting  five  or  six  inches  beyond  the 
dog’s  muzzle.  Having  fitted  a  brace  of 
young  setters  with  this  equipment, 
John  would  loose  them  off  on  a  stretch 
of  heather,  where  a  hare  was  certain 
to  be  started  before  long.  Away  went 
the  young  ones  in  hot  pursuit:  no  check 
nor  warning  occurred  so  long  as  they 
ran,  heads  up,  sterns  down,  in  view; 
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but  once  let  them  put  their  noses  down 
to  run  by  scent — ^the  peg  stuck  into  the 
ground,  the  dog  received  a  violent 
wrench  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  was 
thrown  head  over  heels.  It  required 
but  three  or  four  repetitions  of  this 
experience  to  cure  the  highest  couraged 
Gordon  of  the  faintest  inclination  to 
look  at  hares  again. 

As  for  setting  game,  the  Gordons  did 
that  naturally.  They  were  encouraged 
to  range  wide,  and  took  such  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  liberty  as  to  fill  the  minds 
of  south  country  sportsmen,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pottering  pointers,  with  dis¬ 
may.  But  so  staunch  were  these  dogs 
that,  when  two  of  them  were  setting 
game  at  widely  separated  places  on  the 
hill,  John  would  take  the  guns  to  the 
nearest,  very  deliberately  pick  up  any 
game  that  might  be  shot,  and  then 
proceed  to  attend  to  the  other  point. 
Very  seldom  was  his  confidence  mis¬ 
placed;  which  was  well  for  spectators 
with  tender  hearts,  for  the  towelling 
administered  to  a  dog  that  forgot  its 
duty  was  not  pleasant  to  behold. 

By  the  time  I  had  become  fairly 
proficient  with  a  single-barrelled 
muzzle-loader,  being  then  a  lad  of  ten 
or  eleven,  my  father  had  let  most  of 
his  grouse-ground,  and  the  Gordon  set¬ 
ters  had  been  supplanted  by  a  kennel 
of  pointers.  These  were  found  more 
suitable  for  partridge  shooting;  not  be¬ 
cause  the  Gordons  were  less  handy  and 
docile,  but  because  the  thin-coated  dogs 
suffered  less  from  heat  in  low  and  in¬ 
closed  ground  and  among  deep  turnips. 
They  were  not  heavy-jowled,  pottering 
animals,  these  pointers;  but  a  swift, 
rather  light  type,  with  a  dash  of  fox¬ 
hound  blood. 

If  the  Gordons  surprised  a  stranger 
by  their  rapid  and  wide  range  on  the 
heather,  it  fairly  took  his  breath  away 
when  John  Pace  loosed  off  two,  three 
or  four  of  these  black-and-white  or 
liver-and-white  pointers  in  a  Septem¬ 
ber  stubble  or  forty-acre  turnip-field. 
The  puzzle-peg  had  made  them  per¬ 
fectly  steady  from  fur;  but  it  seemed 
impossible  that  these  fleeting,  flashing 
creatures  could  pick  up  the  scent  of  a 
crouching  covey  In  time  to  save  mls- 
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hap.  John’s  faith  in  his  beauties  was 
well-founded.  It  was  the  rarest  thing 
possible  that  one  of  them  flushed  a 
covey  by  accident. 

Much  of  the  agricultural  land  in  Gal¬ 
loway  is  broken  by  rocky  knowes, 
rough  with  grass,  whin  and  fern;  strips 
and  patches  of  corn  stubble  or  green 
crop  wind  in  a  labyrinthine  manner 
among  shreds  of  the  primitive  surface, 
and  these  surroundings  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  the  charm  of  a  point.  A  dog 
might  be  racing  along  the  crest  of  one 
of  these  knowes,  when,  presto!  he 
stopped  as  if  smitten  by  a  spell.  Not 
a  word  from  John!  just  a  lifted  hand 
to  warn  the  other  dogs  which  might 
not  have  viewed  their  comrade.  Then 
w'as  seen  the  charming  group  of  which 
modern  sportsmen  can  have  so  little 
experience:  the  dog  that  found  the 
game,  holding  the  point;  the  others 
backing  to  him  with  eager,  anxious 
countenances,  in  every  variety  of 
statuesque  attitude. 

So  perfect  was  the  discipline  of  these 
animals  that  John  Pace  had  not  the 
slightest  difficulty,  nor,  it  may  be 
added,  remorse,  in  beckoning  up  one 
of  the  backing  dogs  to  take  the  point 
from  the  legitimate  finder,  who  obe¬ 
diently  fell  back  to  the  second  place. 
But  it  would  have  moved  the  stoniest 
heart  to  mark  the  pleading  in  the  dis¬ 
placed  one’s  eyes. 

I  have  only  to  close  my  own  eyes  to 
revive  a  scene  enacted  full  forty  years 
ago.  On  a  wide,  sunny  hillside, 
heather-clad  and  strewn  with  grey 
boulders,  three  brace  of  shining  point¬ 
ers  are  ranging  swift  and  far.  Not  a 
word  of  guidance  do  they  require;  just 
a  note  on  the  whistle  now  and  then, 
and  a  wave  of  John’s  hand,  to  make 
them  cover  fresh  ground.  To  and  fro 
they  race,  crossing  each  other’s  orbits, 
quartering  every  rood  of  heather.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  liver-and-white  bitch  wavers 
in  her  gallop,  draws  forward  a  few 
paces,  and  stands  quivering.  All  the 
other  five  dogs  stand  or  crouch,  then 
creep  slowly  up  in  rear  of  her  who  has 
found  the  game.  Such  a  study  of  pose 
in  these  six  high-bred  creatures!  One 
after  another  they  are  all  given  wind 
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of  the  game,  as  John  silently  summons 
each  one  to  take  the  point  in  turn; 
until  finally— up  gets  a  single  old  grey¬ 
hen! 

In  one  department  of  his  kennel  John 
was  not  exemplary — he  never  had  a 
decent  retriever.  He  considered  the 
professional  retriever  useful  in  cover 
shooting,  especially  for  hares  and  rab¬ 
bits,  but  he  never  would  employ  one 
with  his  setters  or  pointers  in  the 
field;  holding  that  to  allow  a  dog  to 
dash  and  grab  up  fallen  game  under 
the  very  noses  which  had  first  discov¬ 
ered  it  was  too  sharp  a  trial  to  inflict 
upon  his  favorites.  He  hated,  there¬ 
fore,  men  who  brought  their  own  re¬ 
trievers  with  them;  for  it  was  his  in¬ 
variable  practice,  part  of  his  educa¬ 
tional  system,  indeed,  to  recover  dead, 
and  even  winged,  game  with  his  point¬ 
ers,  and  to  reward  them  by  allowing 
them  not  to  mouth  it,  but  to  nuzzle  it. 
I  have  seen  a  couple  of  guns  go  up  to 
a  point  in  a  field  of  high  turnips.  The 
birds  rose  singly,  or  in  twos  or  threes, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fusillade  there 
were  seventeen  to  pick  up.  Every  one 
was  found  by,  and  lifted  before,  the 
pointers. 

Of  course  all  this  took  time,  which 
was  reckoned  but  lightly  in  the  leisure¬ 
ly  old  muzzle-loading  days,  though  it 
would  be  voted  intolerable  now.  I  am 
not  drawing  any  invidious  comparison 
between  the  modern  plan  of  campaign, 
which  marshals  aa  army  of  beaters 
with  waving  flags  across  a  whole  coun¬ 
tryside  and  requires  nothing  of  the 
guns  except  their  superior  marksman¬ 
ship,  and  the  older  system,  under 
which  a  couple  of  sportsmen,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  head-keeper  and  two  or 
three  assistants,  went  quietly  to  work 
and  so  maneuvered  as  to  land  at  a 
convenient  hour  beside  a  clear  spring 
to  munch  their  frugal  provender. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  what 
has  been  lost  in  pointers  has  been 
gained  in  retrievers,  which  are  now  of 
a  number  and  excellence  unknown  of 
old.  But  the  change  was  a  sore  trial 
to  John  Pace,  who  was  past  middle  life 
when  it  began.  His  patience,  never 
very  elastic,  was  sorely  tried  by  the  in¬ 


troduction  of  breech-loaders.  From 
the  ingenious  mechanism  he  could  not 
withhold  admiration,  for  he  loved  a 
pretty  gun;  but  he  used  to  wax  very 
indignant  at  the  pressure  entailed  upon 
his  dogs.  “Down  charge!”  was  no  un¬ 
meaning  observance — no  mere  feature 
of  disciplinary  parade;  it  provided  a 
valuable  breathing-time  for  animals 
that  had  been  racing  at  top  speed,  per¬ 
haps  under  a  burning  sun  among  suffo¬ 
cating  turnips. 

Many  a  time  have  I  marked  mute 
chagrin  depicted  upon  his  honest 
features  when  young  fellows  pressed 
before  the  dogs  at  a  point,  and  sent  in 
their  retrievers  to  gather  the  slain, 
without  a  thought  for  the  gallant 
creatures  that  had  found  the  game  for 
them.  Many  a  time  has  he  unbosomed 
to  me  his  indignation  afterward;  vain¬ 
ly,  I  fear,  for  I  was  young  and  keen, 
and  took  pride  in  the  performance  of 
my  own  retriever.  Year  by  year  the 
pressure  became  greater,  as  first  the 
fashion  of  walking  in  line,  then  of 
driving,  established  themselves  more 
firmly  in  favor;  until  at  last  men  voted 
pointers  a  bore,  and  the  old  order  of 
things  passed  away  forever. 

I  recollect  a  fine  old  black-and-white 
pointer  called  Rake,  which  proved  too 
much  altogether  for  the  nerves  of  a 
friend  who  came  to  shoot  with  me. 
Rake  had  a  queer  habit  when  drawing 
upon  game  of  looking  round  and  glar¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  the  shooter  with  ap¬ 
palling  solemnity.  “I  wish  you  would 
tie  that  dog  up,”  exclaimed  my  friend, 
after  letting  fly  ineffectually  at  a 
covey;  “he  gives  me  the  jumps.  I  can’t 
hit  a  barn-door  when  he  looks  at  me 
like  that.” 

The  fields  of  Galloway,  with  their 
rough  oat  stubbles,  their  dusky 
breadths  of  potatoes,  their  ferny  glens 
and  whinny  knowes,  remain  as  fine 
dogging  ground  as  ever,  but  nobody 
goes  after  game  now  in  the  old  manner. 
In  the  year  1869  I  had  a  controversy 
with  a  neighboring  laird  who  had 
adopted  what  was  then  the  new  mode 
of  driving  birds  into  turnips  to  be 
walked  up  by  the  guns.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  see  pointers  going 
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out  of  fashion,  but  maintained  that 
they  caused  a  loss  of  time,  and  that 
even  a  single  gun  would  shoot  far  more 
birds  without  dogs  than  with  them. 
Thereupon  I  backed  myself  against  him 
for  a  wager.  Each  of  us  was  to  have 
but  one  gun,  loaded  by  himself;  my 
rival  was  to  have  his  birds  driven  into 
turnips  and  walk  them  up  with  as 
many  beaters  as  he  chose. 

I  was  to  work  pointers  for  myself, 
recovering  every  bird  with  my  own  re¬ 
triever.  It  was  a  near  thing.  He  beat 
me  in  his  total  bag,  for  he  killed  sev¬ 
eral  grouse,  and  I  killed  only  one;  but 
the  match  was  in  partridges,  and  I  beat 
him  in  those.  I  took  out  three  brace 
of  John  Pace’s  pointers,  leaving  him  at 
home,  or  the  dogs  would  not  have 
worked  for  me;  and  I  ended  the  day 
with  sixty-one  brace  of  partridges,  my 
rival  running  me  close  with  fifty-seven 
and  one-half  brace.  I  was  tired  that 
night;  for  the  additional  labor  of 
stooping  to  take  122  birds  from  the  re¬ 
triever  was  severer  than  many  people 
might  suppose. 

Reverting  to  John  Pace  as  my  earliest 
preceptor  in  sport,  how  pure  and  en¬ 
during  were  his  precepts.  It  must  al¬ 
ways  be  a  matter  of  luck  or  chance 
through  whose  hands  a  boy’s  tastes  and 
habits  shall  receive  their  bent;  and  no 
influence  is  more  potent  for  good  or  ill 
than  that  of  his  initiator  in  woodcraft 
and  field-lore.  I  have  had  experience 
of  poisonous  practices  on  the  part  of 
more  than  one  professional  preceptor 
of  youth,  possessed  of  unexceptionable 
references;  but  I  cannot  recall.  In  all 
my  constant  boyish  intercourse  with 
John  Pace,  a  single  word  or  sentiment 
or  act,  uttered  or  done  by  him,  that 
my  mother  would  have  wished  me  not 
to  hear  or  see.  Many  of  his  sayings 
and  many  instances  of  his  example  re¬ 
main  undimmed  by  lapse  of  years. 
They  may  not  be  worth  repeating;  but 
when  I  see  fond  parents  solicitous  to 
prevent  their  children  associating  with 
servants,  and  hear  them  deploring  the 
carelessness  of  some  young  mother  in 
allowing  her  children  to  do  so,  I  make 
mental  comparison  of  John  Pace’s  in¬ 
fluence  upon  my  character  with  that  of 


certain  pastors  and  masters  to  whose 
care  I  was  Intrusted  later. 

There  are  noble  servants.  Just  as 
there  are  ignoble  masters!  and  who 
may  reckon  the  percentage  of  nobility 
in  either  class?  I  can  but  testify  that 
so  far  as  the  evil  in  my  life  may  be 
traced  to  intercourse  with  others,  it 
was  contracted  from  social  equals  and 
superiors,  and  in  no  single  instance 
from  Inferiors. 

To  all  dealings  with  his  neighbors, 
high  or  low,  John  applied  the  invari¬ 
able  test — Is  it  honorable?  He  had  an 
obstinate  stutter,  and  pronounced  the 
word  “ho-o-o-onorable.”  No  preux 
chevalier  ever  showed  more  delicate 
discrimination  in  the  application  of 
that  epithet  to  the  most  ordinary  af¬ 
fairs.  For  instance,  very  few  game- 
keepers,  perhaps  not  many  sportsmen, 
feel  any  compunction  at  shooting  along 
the  marches  as  hard  as  on  any  other 
part  of  the  ground.  Can  we  all  dis¬ 
claim  an  inclination  to  punish  the 
vicinity  of  our  neighbor’s  land  a  trifle 
more  severely  than  fields  nearer  home? 
Well,  that  was  a  practice  for  which 
John  instilled  into  me  a  strong  repug¬ 
nance.  “It  was  not  ho-o-o-onorable,” 
said  he,  and  his  tendency  was  always 
to  give  the  march  a  wide  berth. 

In  matters  of  smaller  ethical  mo¬ 
ment  also  he  had  very  decided  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  deemed  it  unsportsmanlike 
to  shoot  peewits  or  curlews,  an  observ¬ 
ance  which  it  were  well  if  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  regarded  at  the  present  day.  Golden 
plover,  of  course,  were  proper  game; 
but  he  was  fastidious  in  the  matter  of 
water-fowl,  among  which  he  only  reck¬ 
oned  wild  geese,  mallard  and  teal  as 
creditable  trophies:  pochards,  golden¬ 
eyes  and  tufted  ducks,  in  his  opinion, 
were  pretty  and  useless  creatures  not 
to  be  molested. 

Perhaps  because,  winter  in,  winter 
out,  they  were  the  first  things  he  saw 
in  the  morning — for  his  house  stood  on 
the  margin  of  a  bay  in  a  lake  that  has 
now  been  a  sanctuary  for  water-fowl 
for  more  than  seventy  years;  and  into 
this  bay  all  wild  fowl  except  widgeon 
and  teal,  most  nervous  of  the  duck 
tribe,  are  accustomed  to  resort,  to 
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gather  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
table  spread  for  the  swans. 

As  for  coots  and  water-hens,  he  could 
not  restrain  expressing  disgust  when 
some  over-ardent  sportsman  floored 
them.  If  it  was  argued  that  they  were 
far  from  bad  eating,  he  would  reply, 
despite  his  English  parentage.  “Ay, 
m-m-maybe  thae  English’ll  eat  them. 
Dod!  they’ll  eat  ony thing.  They  eat 
eels,  ye  know!”  And  he  would  shake 
his  sides  with  laughter,  as  though  the 
statement  were  wellnigh  incredible. 

John  Pace  completed  fifty  years  of 
active  service  at  Monreith  before  he 
retired  on  well-earned  full  pay.  The 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  sorely 
vexed  by  a  disabling  and  peculiarly 
painful  disease,  which  he  bore  with  in¬ 
flexible  stoicism.  Sunt  lacrymae 
rerum — it  was  mournful  to  see  one, 
once  so  stalwart  and  indefatigable,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  cripple’s  stroll  aud  chair; 
but  he  suffered  no  complaint  to  vex 
his  »visitors,  only  saying  patiently,  with 
a  shake  of  his  good  grey  head,  “We 
must  just  submit.”  While  life  endures, 
the  scent  of  a  velveteen  coat  will  al¬ 
ways  bring  back  to  me  the  memory  of 
my  earliest  lessons  in  angling,  when, 
encircled  by  John  Pace’s  guiding  arms, 
I  let  the  baited  hook  swim  down  the 
burn,  and  pulled  out  trout  of  a  lustre 
and  iridescence  unknown  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  days. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  grey  Galloway 
to  brown  Caithness;  yet  is  the  distance 
not  so  great  as  to  account  for  the  con¬ 
trast  in  air,  in  light,  in  landscape,  in 
people.  It  is  like  passing  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  realm.  “Brown  Caithness”  I  have 
called  it;  for  although  the  land  breaks 
into  blossom  at  midsummer — golden 
whin,  purple  bell-heather,  bluebells, 
stitchwort,  fragrant  moor  orchis,  and 
the  like — I  know  it  best  before  winter 
has  relaxed  its  grip,  when  the  earliest 
salmon  ascend  meandering  Thurso. 
Brown  is  then  the  dominant  tone  in 
this  eerie  land,  an  impression  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  following  jotting  in  my 
notebook:  “Brown  heather,  brown 

peats,  brown  stone  houses;  even  the 
roofs — most  of  them — are  of  brown 
flags;  though  the  great  whisky  distill¬ 


ery  of  Gerston  strikes  a  noisier  key 
with  its  covering  of  purple  Welsh  slate. 
The  ploughed  land  is  brown,  too,  and 
the  wan  pastures  nearer  pale-brown 
than  green.  Through  the  great  plain 
winds  a  sullen  river,  whose  waters, 
though  snow-fed,  are  brown  also.  Its 
course  is  silent,  save  where,  at  long 
intervals,  brown  barriers  of  rock  op¬ 
pose  and  work  it  into  sudden  roar  of 
wrath.” 

In  this  brown  setting  moves  a  tall, 
lithe  figure  clad  in  brown  homespun, 
brown-bearded,  brown-cheeked,  with 
steady  grey  eyes — my  fishing  gillie, 
Sandy  Harper.  Sandy  was  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  that  excellent  blend  of  races — 
the  Highland  Celt  and  the  Norseman — 
uniting  the  charming  manners  and 
ready  speech  of  the  Gael  with  the  more 
steadfast  qualities  of  the  Scandinavian. 
Needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
Norseman  kept  his  grasp  upon  Caith¬ 
ness  and  Sutherland  long  after  the  rest 
of  the  Scottish  mainland  had  passed 
under  the  sway  of  native  kings. 

Not  till  the  very  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  were  the  jarls  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  Scottish  crown;  seven 
centuries  have  done  little  to  obliterate 
racial  character — little,  save  the  ver¬ 
nacular  has  changed  since  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  English  Edward  halted 
a  night  at  Halkirk  in  the  autumn  of 
1290  on  their  way  to  receive  the  Ill- 
starred  Maid  of  Norway  as  the  be¬ 
trothed  of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales. 
But  though  the  speech  of  the  people  is 
Saxon,  the  old  Norse  names  crop  up 
everywhere,  designating  permanent 
land  features.  A  brother  angler,  who 
had  passed  the  previous  summer  in 
Norway,  once  observed  to  me  what  he 
considered  a  curious  coincidence,  that 
Loch  Watten,  a  sheet  of  fresh  water 
between  Halkirk  and  Wick,  should 
bear  the  same  name  as  a  lake  near  his 
lodge  in  Norway.  Natural  enough, 
quoth  I,  seeing  that  vatn  is  the  Norse 
word  for  water. 

Sandy  Harper  was  a  crofter,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  few  wind-swept  acres  near  Scots 
Calder;  but  the  most  important  part  of 
his  vocation  was  that  of  gillie  to  sal¬ 
mon-fishers  and  grouse-shooters.  The 
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croft  can  have  done  little  but  keep  him 
and  his  family  in  meal  and  milk,  bacon 
and  potatoes.  He  was  a  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  his  kind,  over  six  feet  high, 
well  knit,  with  handsome  features  and 
a  truly  commanding  presence — a  very 
lord  among  other  gillies.  To  see  him 
emerge  from  his  low-browed,  smoke- 
stained  hovel,  such  as  any  sanitary 
authority  in  the  South  would  have  con¬ 
demned  as  unfit  for  habitation,  gave 
rise  to  sundry  reflections  upon  the 
vanity  of  building  regulations. 

Corresponding  to  Sandy’s  physical 
development  was  his  mental  equipment. 
Politics  and  natural  history  were  his 
favorite  subjects:  one  could  discuss 
them  as  freely  with  him  as  with  an 
equal,  though  he  had  seldom  been  out 
of  his  native  wilds,  and  then  only  on 
brief  visits  to  some  of  the  sportsmen 
who  employed  him  on  the  river  or 
moor. 

What  struck  me  as  most  unusual  in 
one  of  such  restricted  experience  was 
the  absence  of  prejudice,  and  of  that 
intellectual  rigidity  which  binds  a  man 
irrevocably  to  acquired  or  preconceived 
opinion.  In  talking  politics,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  was  not  so  eager  to  air  his 
own  views  as  to  learn  the  opinions  of 
others  upon  subjects  in  which  he  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  take 
much  interest.  “I  was  bred  a  Liberal,” 
he  said  to  me  one  day,  “and  in  many 
things  I’m  a  Liberal  yet;  but  what 
converted  me  to  the  Conservatives  was 
Lord  Salisbury’s  foreign  policy.” 

I  first  made  Sandy’s  acquaintance 
many  years  ago.  He  was  waiting,  when 
I  arrived  from  the  far  south,  at  Hal¬ 
kirk  station  on  a  bitter  February  noon 
to  conduct  me  to  my  beat  on  the 
Thurso.  I  was  a  stranger  in  those 
parts,  prepared  neither  with  clothing, 
nor  by  anticipation  for  the  rigors  of  a 
Caithness  winter.  I  gazed  shivering 
across  the  wide,  bleak  plain,  where  not 
a  tree,  not  even  a  bush,  presented  itself 
as  shelter  from  the  violent,  piercing 
north  wind  and  stinging  snow-squalls. 
Salmon-fishing,  quotha!  As  well  go 
butterfly-hunting  under  such  a  cruel 
sky.  But  Sandy  knew  better,  and 
seemed  to  make  light  of  the  weather. 


as  nothing  out  of  the  common.  1 
thought  I  knew  something  about  sal¬ 
mon-fishing;  but  before  the  close  of 
that  day  I  was  to  get  an  inkling  about 
how  much  remained  for  me  to  learn  in 
that  craft 

We  climbed  into  a  waggonette  and 
drove  some  dreary  miles  to  Westerdale 
Bridge,  at  the  top  of  my  beat,  where, 
under  the  lee  of  a  mill,  we  fixed  up 
the  rod,  and  at  Sandy’s  request  I  pro¬ 
duced  the  largest  and  brightest  flies  in 
my  box.  Enormous  as  they  seemed  to 
me,  they  did  not  satisfy  him. 

“A  salmon  will  not  move  in  the  cold 
water,”  he  explained,  “at  anything  less 
than  four  inches  long.” 

So  we  adjourned  to  a  little  store  at 
the  bridge  kept  by  a  quaint  old  High¬ 
lander  called  Rory  Ross,  an  adept  at 
“busking”  flies.  Sandy  selected  half-a- 
dozen  flaming  concoctions  of  fur  and 
feather,  one  of  which,  esteemed  a  great 
killer  in  cold  weather,  rejoiced  in  the 
exhilarating  name  of  “Hell-fire,”  and 
we  returned  to  the  river.  “Hell-fire” 
was  of  a  size  and  complexion  that  could 
not  pass  unseen  over  any  fish  that 
might  be  in  the  stream;  and,  seeing  it, 
two  or  three  kelts  sampled  its  quality. 
Next,  where  the  river  swirled  deep  and 
dark  under  a  steep  clay  bank  on  the 
hither  side,  a  fish  dashed  at  the  fly 
and  missed  it. 

“A  clean  fish,”  declared  Sandy,  and 
cau.sed  me  to  exchange  Hell-fire  for 
something  a  trifle  slimmer  and  with 
some  blue  to  temper  the  blaze.  ThLs 
time  the  salmon  made  sure  of  it,  and 
five  minutes  later  my  first  Thurso  fish 
was  quivering  on  Sandy’s  gaff. 

So  ended  my  opening  day  with  Sandy 
Harper — the  first  of  a  long  succession 
in  that  and  following  years.  Against 
most  gillies  one  has  to  record  the  loss 
of  a  fish  now  and  then,  but  Sandy’s 
hand  and  eye  were  unerring.  I  cannot 
'recall  a  single  instance  of  his  bungling 
a  chance  with  the  gaff. 

Skillful  and  attentive  as  Sandy  was 
in  the  capacity  of  gillie,  his  value  as 
a  companion  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
his  conversation,  his  sense  of  humor, 
and  his  knowledge  of  local  lore.  I 
once  asked  him  whether  he  had  known 
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Robert  Dick,  the  Thurso  baker,  botan¬ 
ist  and  naturalist,  whose  fine  collection 
of  old  red  sandstone  fossils  is  preserved 
in  the  Geological  Museum,  Jennyn 
street,  and  of  whom  the  late  Dr.  Smiles 
wrote  such  an  excellent  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  biography. 

"Oh,  I  mind  Robert  fine,”  said 
Sandy.  "Well  do  I  mind  him:  a  fine 
man,  but  a  bad  baker.  He  just  ruined 
himself  with  his  fancies,  letting  the 
bread  spoil  in  the  baking  while  he  was 
ta’en  up  wi’  some  auld-warl’  doctrine. 
There  was  a  neighbor  passed  him  one 
day  howking  and  hammering  In  Gers- 
ton  Quarry  yonder.  ‘A  fine  day, 
Robert,’  he  cried.  ‘What  are  ye  seek¬ 
ing  there?’  ‘Fish,’  quo’  Robert,  and 
went  on  wi’  his  work.  ‘Queer  kind  o’ 
fish  in  a  place  like  yon,’  said  the  other, 
and  away  he  went  down  the  road  to 
Thurso,  telling  a’  the  folk  that  Robert 
Dick,  the  baxter,  had  gone  clean  de¬ 
mented,  seeking  fish  wi’  a  hammer  in 
Gerston  Quarry!” 

I  feel  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt 
Sandy’s  portraiture  divorced  from  the 
environment  of  that  strange  land  of 
Caithness,  whence  winter,  the  season 
when  I  know  it  best,  seems  to  banish 
not  only  all  token  but  all  promise  of 
verdure.  I  shall  not  forget  the  last 
time  I  saw  Sandy  beside  the  river  he 
knew  so  thoroughly  and  loved  so  well. 
It  was  in  that  rocky  gorge,  three  or 
four  miles  below  Loch  More,  where 
Thurso  abandons  Its  habitual  sloth, 
flinging  itself  about  among  the  rocks 
and  churning  out  foam  in  reckless  pro¬ 
fusion. 

I  had  arrived  at  a  sheltered  nook 
under  a  cliff  crowned  with  a  ruined 
keep,  the  name  whereof  I  cannot  re¬ 
call,  although,  like  every  relic  of  the 
middle  ages  in  this  land.  It  has  its  rec¬ 
ord  of  midnight  massacre,  fire  and 
rapine.  Below  the  castle  the  river 
glides  deep  and  dark  between  opposing 
cliffs,  forming  a  fine  salmon  cast, 
known  as  the  Devil’s  Pool. 

Sitting  down  to  eat  my  luncheon,  I 
bade  Sandy  take  my  rod  and  fish  the 
cast.  A  gleam  of  wintry  sunshine 
lighted  the  weird  scene,  and,  as  I 
watched  my  gillie  casting,  I  thought 


it  would  be  hard  to  match  such  a  fine 
type  of  manhood.  His  unconscious 
pose  was  so  statuesque,  his  thigh  hoots 
set  off  his  lengthy  limbs  so  well,  his 
action  with  the  rod  was  so  graceful,  the 
hrown  rocks  and  browner  water  threw 
his  sunlit  figure  into  such  high  and 
delicate  relief,  that  the  picture  shines 
out  clearer  than  most  others  in  the  dim 
gallery  of  the  past.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  trifle  envious  of  such  a  fine 
animal,  so  greatly  my  superior  in 
stature,  strength  and  good  looks. 

As  he  fished,  he  repeatedly  scratched 
his  ear,  which,  when  he  came  from  the 
water,  was  bleeding  a  little.  He 
thought  it  had  been  chapped  by  cold. 
Ah!  little  as  either  of  us  suspected  it, 
the  finger  of  death  was  there.  When  I 
returned  a  year  later  to  the  Thurso, 
Sandy  Harper  was  my  gillie  no  more. 
He  was  bed-ridden,  smitten  with  can¬ 
cer,  and  when  I  visited  his  humble 
dwelling,  those  once  handsome  features 
were  swollen  and  distorted  almost  be¬ 
yond  recognition. 

Only  the  perfect  manners  and  good 
breeding  of  the  man  were  unchanged. 
He  wasted  no  time  in  complaint,  and 
only  spoke  of  his  disease  in  reply  to 
my  inquiry,  though  it  moved  me  almost 
to  tears  when  he  said  simply — “I  am 
sorry.  Sir  Herbert,  when  I  think  I  shall 
never  be  on  the  river  with  you  again.” 
Then,  although  the  swelling  had  almost 
closed  his  mouth  and  it  was  evident 
that  speaking  caused  him  much  pain, 
he  began  to  discuss  the  prospects  of 
the  fishing  season  as  keenly  as  if  it 
were  he,  not  I,  that  was  concerned 
in  it. 

When  I  rose  to  leave,  he  asked  a 
question  curiously  characteristic  of  his 
active  Intelligence — a  question  which, 
until  the  present  time,  has  baffled  all 
scientific  research.  “I  want  to  ask 
you,”  said  he,  “you  that  understands 
these  things,  is  this  trouble  of  mine 
caused  by  a  bacillus  or  not?” 

There  I  left  him  in  his  lowly  hox- 
bed,  my  comrade  in  many  a  wild  day’s 
sport,  and  thence  they  carried  him,  a 
fortnight  later,  to  lay  him  beside  his 
people  In  the  lonely  moorland  ceme¬ 
tery. 
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What  a  crowd  of  minor  characters 
claim  recognition  as  one  reviews  the 
past  There  was  old  Tofts,  head  keeper 
to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  presiding  over 
the  home  beats  of  his  master’s  princely 
domain.  In  physique,  his  only  pecu¬ 
liarity  was  that  his  complexion  seemed 
to  be  of  parchment:  come  foul  or  fair, 
or  rain  or  shine,  it  never  lost  its 
whitey-brown  tint.  Many  a  pretty 
day’s  sport  have  I  had  with  him  along 
the  well-clad  shores  of  Wigtown  Bay, 
reminding  one  of  the  meeting  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe  woods  with  the  waters  of 
Plymouth  Sound. 

Tofts’s  reputation,  luckily,  did  not 
rest  upon  the  quality  of  his  dogs,  which 
was  indifferent;  but  he  had  a  quaint, 
confidential  way  with  them,  which  was 
sometimes  amusing.  Somebody  having 
fired  at  a  hare  and  imagined  it 
wounded,  called  out  for  a  dog.  Tofts 
let  go  a  gaunt,  rusty-coated  animal 
which  disappeared  on  the  trail  and  was 
seen  no  more  for  a  while.  We  sat 
down  to  luncheon,  and  were  half  fin¬ 
ished  before  the  animal  reappeared 
without  the  hare.  On  being  asked 
whether  he  thought  the  dog  had  caught 
the  hare  and  left  it.  Tofts  bent  down, 
seized  his  dog’s  muzzle,  and  smelt  it. 
‘'No,”  said  he,  ‘T  think  he  has  not  been 
in  oontack  with  it.” 

Then  there  was  Alec  Boyle — a  robust, 
rather  short,  swarthy  fellow,  with  a 
merry  eye,  a  great  crony  of  mine  in  my 
school  holidays,  possessed  of  the  only 
good  retriever  in  the  establishment 
presided  over  by  John  Pace.  It  was  a 
creature  of  patchwork  pedigree,  fear¬ 
fully  and  wonderfully  made,  brindled 
in  unearthly  fashion  with  drab  and 
black,  but  of  intelligence  almost 
human. 

Alec’s  chief  faiiing  was  of  a  con¬ 
vivial  nature,  which  once  afforded  a 
parliamentary  candidate  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  platform  joke.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  an  election  meeting  in  a  moor¬ 
land  schoolhouse;  to  describe  the  night 
as  inclement  would  be  to  pay  it  an  un¬ 
deserved  compliment.  The  wind  raved 
and  the  rain  poured;  finding  a  weak 
place  in  the  roof,  a  drip  descended  on 
Alec’s  curly  black  head.  He  shifted  his 


place  several  times,  till  the  candidate, 
interrupting  his  dissertation,  observed 
— ‘‘That  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
seen  Mr.  Boyle  decline  a  drop!”  a 
topical  allusion  which  found  instant 
appreciation  among  the  audience. 

Tom  Hogg  was  another  well-remem¬ 
bered  worthy,  now  passed  to  his  rest. 
A  native  of  Ettrick,  I  believe,  where 
others  of  his  surname  have  left  their 
mark,  he  is  connected  with  some  of  my 
earliest  and  brightest  recollections  of 
shooting,  for  he  had  charge  of  some  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Stair’s  fine  moors  on 
the  Water  of  Luce.  1  shall  be  accused 
of  prejudice,  no  doubt,  if  I  express 
regret  that  such  days  as  I  have  spent 
with  Tom  Hogg  and  his  fine  pointers 
may  never  be  had  again — if  I  state  my 
conviction  that  no  luncheon,  however 
elaborate,  can  ever  be  so  savory  as  the 
pocketful  of  provender  which  each  man 
bundled  up  for  himself  at  breakfast. 
For  that  was  the  rule  of  old  in  that 
most  liberal  establishment.  No  gen¬ 
eral  luncheon  was  provided;  paper  and 
string  were  laid  on  the  side  table.  Ex¬ 
perienced  guests  had  learned  the 
prudence  of  making  their  provisions 
before  eating  a  hearty  breakfast;  post¬ 
prandial  appetite  being  an  unsafe  test 
of  what  might  prove  to  be  their  re¬ 
quirements  after  noon. 

It  was  under  Tom  Hogg’s  auspices 
that  I  first  experienced  the  excitement 
of  grouse-driving.  It  was  a  novelty  in 
Scotland  in  those  days:  no  regular  butts 
were  provided  for  the  shooters,  who 
concealed  themselves  as  best  they 
might  in  peat  hags,  behind  a  con¬ 
venient  stone  dyke,  or  by  simply 
crouching  in  the  heather.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  not  only  was  the  practice 
rather  ineffective  and  uncertain,  but 
there  was  considerable  risk  of  accident 
owing  to  the  imperfect  ‘‘dressing”  of 
the  line  of  guns,  their  concealment 
■from  each  other,  and  because  we  had 
not  learned  the  obligation  to  take  birds 
only  coming  or  going,  and  not  to  follow 
them  round. 

The  concern  of  a  certain  moment  is 
still  present  to  me,  when,  having  fired 
at  some  birds  crossing  to  the  left,  I 
heard  a  loud  shout  from  an  invisible 
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neighbor:  “Hie,  hie,  there.  Take  care 
what  you’re  doing.  You’ve  shot  me!” 
Concern  deepened  into  horror  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  drive,  I  found  the  said 
neighbor  bleeding  profusely,  a  white 
silk  neckerchief  and  the  whole  front  of 
a  light-colored  jacket  being  deluged 
with  gore,  presenting  a  truly  ghastly 
spectacle.  He  was  a  well-nourished 
gentleman  of  florid  complexion,  and  it 
was  a  mighty  relief  to  find  that  the 
whole  of  the  mess  came  from  the  punc¬ 
ture  of  a  single  shot  in  his  rosy  cheek. 
Thank  God  it  was  not  his  eye,  as  it 
might  have  been;  in  which  case  I 
should  not  be  recounting  the  incident 
with  so  much  levity. 

Tom  Hogg  was  a  typical  south-coun¬ 
try  Scot,  quietly  observant  and  ready 
with  dry  comment.  His  vocabulary 
was  occasionally  ambiguous;  as  when 
he  invited  me  one  day  to  subscribe  to 
an  Aperient  Society.  Now,  like  every 
other  M.  P.,  I  was  inured  to  solicita¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  every  form  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  many  kinds  of  enterprise;  but 
the  aim  and  organization  of  an  Aperient 
Society  baffled  all  conjecture.  “That’s 
surely  a  funny  kind  of  society,  Tom,” 
said  I;  “how  does  it  work?”  “Oh,  it’s 
just  a  club  o’  beekeepers,”  he  replied; 
“we’re  great  at  the  honey  hereaway,  ye 
ken.”  I  was  enlightened  at  once,  and 
willingly  contributed  my  mite  to  the 
Apiariam  Society. 

Forty  years  ago,  broad  Scotland  con¬ 
tained  no  more  hospitable  roof-tree 
than  that  of  Dunragit — ^no  more  charm¬ 
ing  host  than  the  gallant  admiral  who 
was  laird  thereof.  Visitors  often  came 
without  notice,  but  never  without  a 
genuine  welcome,  sure  of  a  full  share 
of  all  that  field  or  flood  could  provide. 
By  ancient  and  picturesque  tenure  the 
whole  right  of  salmon  fishing  in  the 
Water  of  Luce  and  Its  tributaries  was 
vested  in  the  lairds  of  Dunragit,  from 
source  to  mouth,  and  beyond  the  mouth 
so  far  as  a  man  might  cast  a  javelin, 
riding  into  the  sea  at  low  tide. 

Those  who  can  recall  old  times  at 
Dunragit  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
two  Sandies^Sandy  Weir  and  Sandy 
Clenachan,  gamekeepers.  I  had  most 
to  do  with  the  latter,  whose  somewhat 
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sinister  aspect  belied  his  excellent 
qualities.  He  had  a  peculiarity  of 
vision,  causing  him  to  lower  his  face 
and  look  out  and  forward  from  under 
a  pair  of  swarthy  brows.  But  his  eye 
was  true  enough:  he  was  unerring  in 
the  use  of  the  gaff.  On  one  occasion 
his  dexterity  saved  me  a  long  tussle 
with  a  heavy  fish,  foul-hooked.  It  was 
on  a  bright  October  day,  with  the  water 
far  on  the  low  side;  few  places  afforded 
any  chance  of  a  fish,  and  most  of  these 
had  been  tried  before  noon  by  various 
anglers.  I  had  seen  nothing  ail  morn¬ 
ing,  and  was  about  to  give  it  up  as 
hopeless,  when  it  occurred  to  Sandy 
that  there  was  a  streamy  bit  of  water 
partly  screened  from  the  sun  by  the 
Red  Brae  of  Park. 

Thither  we  sped,  across  the  green 
holm;  but  scarcely  had  we  got  within 
view  of  the  place  when  I  caught  sight 
of  the  glint  of  a  rod.  The  cast  was  oc¬ 
cupied,  and,  in  the  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  of  weather  and  water,  there  was 
little  hope  for  any  except  the  first 
fly  over  any  fish  that  might  be  in  the 
pool.  Howbeit  the  only  alternative 
was  to  go  home,  the  keener  the  angler 
the  more  reluctant  he  is  to  take  that 
course.  Some  pleasure  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  mere  act  of  putting  a 
fly  artistically  over  a  pretty  bit  of 
water;  so  I  sat  down  on  the  sunny  side 
of  a  dyke,  and  waited  till  the  other 
man  had  left  the  water. 

When  I  took  my  turn,  matters  seemed 
less  hopeful  than  we  had  anticipated. 
The  sun  wanted  an  hour  more  yester- 
ing  before  the  shadow  of  the  Red  Brae 
should  fall  across  the  stream.  There 
was  just  a  narrow  strip  of  dark  water 
under  the  cliff  on  the  opposite  bank; 
upon  the  rest  of  the  current  the  rays 
beat  pitilessly,  turning  the  water  to 
golden  brown  and  revealing  the  stones 
on  the  bottom.  It  was  well,  methought, 
that  dinner  did  not  depend  upon  what 
I  might  get  out  of  this  place! 

The  result  is  responsible  for  many 
hours  in  other  years  spent  in  fruitless 
perseverance  under  adverse  auspices. 
The  little  silver-bodied,  double-hooked 
fly  had  not  taken  half-a-dozen  voyages 
across  the  stream,  when  there  was  a 
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splashing  rise,  the  line  tightened  with 
a  snap,  and  I  was  racing  down  the 
shingle  after  a  fish  which  seemed  to 
be  mad. 

It  never  rested  a  moment;  the  con¬ 
nection  between  us  had  not  endured 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes,  when 
the  creature  chose  to  rush  into  the 
shallows  at  my  feet.  The  rod  straight¬ 
ened— the  line  fell  slack— off!  I 
thought.  But  no;  before  the  fish  could 
regain  the  main  current,  Sandy  dashed 
into  the  water,  made  a  firm  stroke  with 
the  gaff,  and  returned  ashore  dragging 
a  twenty-two-pound  salmon,  clean  from 
the  sea,  with  the  tide-lice  on  it.  The 
hook  was  fast  in  the  anal  fin,  and  every 
fisherman  will  understand  how  little 
control  one  has  over  a  salmon  hooked 
in  that  region. 

Sandy  was  not  always  communica¬ 
tive;  but,  when  the  spirit  moved  him, 
his  narrative  was  graphic.  I  remarked 
to  him  one  day  that  it  was  curious  that 
the  Luce,  which  looked  like  an  ideal 
trout  stream,  should  produce  nothing 
but  fingerlings. 

“Ay,  but  there’s  big  troots  in  the 
water,”  said  be,  “if  a  body  had  the 
skeell  o’  catchin’  them.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so,  Sandy?” 

“Oh,  I’m  no’  thinkin’;  I  ken  it  fine.” 
Then,  after  a  pause,  “Ae  day  a  gentle¬ 
man  from  Manchester  was  fishin’  troots 
aboot  the  Loups  o’  Kilfeather,  and  he 
heukit  a  big  yin.  Awa’  it  went  doon 
the  water  wi’  him,  maybe  twa  mile,  till 
he  cam’  doon  to  the  Bloody  Wiel — 
that’s  where  the  railway  bridge  is,  ye 
ken.  I  cam’  up  wi’  him  there,  and  I 
seen  the  fish.  Peace!  but  that  was  a 
material  troot” 

“Did  he  get  him  out?”  I  asked. 

“No’  him!”  was  the  reply.  “He  was 
that  spent,  the  body,  wi’  rinnin’,  that 
he  could  barely  pit  the  ae  fut  before 
the  titber.  Sae  when  the  troot  begoud 
to  steer  again,  and  was  for  aff  doon 
the  water,  he  jist  stood  like  a  para- 
lectick;  and  the  troot  smashed  a’  and 
awa’.  We  saw  nae  mair  o’  him  but  the 
wauf  o’  a  great  tail  as  be  gaed  roond 
the  rocks  that’s  there.” 

“How  big  was  he,  Sandy?” 

“Dod,  I  ken  na  hoo  big  he’d  be;  but 


this  I  ken  finely — ^be  was  the  biggest 
yellah  troot  that  ever  I  seen.” 

“Are  you  sure  it  wasn’t  a  red  sal¬ 
mon?” 

“Ob,  salmon!  Na,  it  wasna  a  sal¬ 
mon.  A  salmon  never  had  spots  on 
him  the  same  as  I  seen  on  the  side  o’ 
yon  troot.  They  were  as  big  as  thae 
brammle  leaves” — ^pointing  to  some 
blackberry  bushes  by  the  wayside. 

Another  time  we  were  discussing  the 
undesirable  presence  of  pike  in  some 
lochs,  and  their  providential  absence 
from  others.  Sandy  spoke  of  pike  in  a 
certain  loch  which  I  was  not  aware 
contained  them. 

“But,”  said  I,  “there  are  no  pike  in 
Loch  Maberry,  are  there?” 

“  ’Deed  is  there!”  answered  Sandy; 
and  then,  after  one  of  his  character¬ 
istic  pauses,  added,  “Ae  day  I  was 
gangin’  along  the  side  o’  yon  loch,  an’ 
I  seen  a  thing  in  the  water,  I  thocht 
it  was  a  tree.”  Another  pause.  “An’ 
then  I  saw  twa  e’en  in  it.” 

“And  what  was  it,  Sandy?”  I  asked 
breathlessly. 

“Oh,  it  was  a  pike,”  he  replied  la¬ 
conically. 

“And  what  did  you  do,  Sandy?”  I 
persisted  impatiently. 

“I  gaed  back  frae  the  loch  for  fear 
o’  him!” 

By  this  time  Sandy  had  entered  my 
own  service  as  underkeeper,  and  I  had 
become  aware  of  an  interesting  fact 
about  his  name.  He  stood  on  the  pay¬ 
sheet  as  Alexander  M’Lean,  but,  al¬ 
though  Gaelic  has  not  been  spoken  in 
Galloway  for  nearly  four  centuries,  he 
was  known  to  all  men  in  ordinary  life 
by  the  name  of  Sandy  Clenachan,  the 
familiar  rendering  of  his  patronymic 
being  a  survival  of  ancient  Celtic 
usage. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  phantoms 
moving  across  the  camera  obscura  of 
memory.  Prosiness  is  the  sin  that 
doth  so  easily  beset  old  sportsmen,  and 
I  am  conscious  of  having  committed  it; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  reckoned  more 
venial  when  the  motive  is  to  pay  kindly 
tribute  to  some  of  those  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  bygone  pleasures. 
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By  MARJORII.  L.  C.  PICKTHALL. 

(From  Temple  Bar.) 


I  am  the  ancient  one,  the  many-handed, 

The  merciful  am  I. 

Here  where  the  black  pine  bends  above 
the  sea 

They  bring  their  gifts  to  me — 

Spoil  of  the  foreshore  where  the  corals 
lie. 

Fishes  of  ivory,  and  amber  stranded. 

And  carven  beads 

Green  as  the  fretted  fringes  of  the 
weeds. 

Age  after  age,  I  watch  the  long  sails 
pass: 

Age  after  age,  I  see  them  come  once 
more 

Home,  as  the  gray-winged  pigeon  to 
the  grass. 

The  white  crane  to  the  shore. 

Goddess  am  I  of  Heaven  and  this  small 
town 

Above  the  beaches  brown. 

And  here  the  children  bring  me  cakes 
and  flowers. 

And  all  the  strange  sea-treasures  that 
they  find. 

For  “She,”  they  say,  “the  Merciful,  is 
ours. 

And  she,”  they  say,  “is  kind.” 

Camphor  and  wave-worn  sandalwood 
for  burning 

They  bring  to  me  alone. 

Shells  that  are  veined  like  irises,  and 
those 

Curved  like  the  clear  bright  petals  of  a 
rose. 


Wherefore  an  hundredfold  again  re¬ 
turning 

I  render  them  their  own — 

Full-freighted  nets  that  flash  among 
the  foam. 

Laughter  and  love  and  gentle  eyes  at 
home. 

Cool  of  the  night,  and  the  soft  air  that 
swells 

My  silver  temple  bells. 

Winds  of  the  spring,  the  little  flowers 
that  shine 

Where  the  young  barley  slopes  to  meet 
the  pine. 

Gold  of  the  charlock,  guerdon  of  the 
rain, 

I  give  to  them  again. 

Yet  though  the  fishing-boats  return 
full-laden 

Out  of  the  broad  blue  east. 

Under  the  brown  roofs  pain  is  their 
handmaiden. 

And  mourning  is  their  feast. 

Tea,  though  my  many  hands  are  raised 
to  bless, 

I  am  not  strong  to  give  them  happiness. 

Sorrow  comes  swiftly  as  the  swallow 
flying, 

O,  little  lives,  that  are  so  quickly  done. 

Peace  is  my  raiment,  mercy  is  my 
breath, 

I  am  the  gentle  one. 

When  they  are  tired  of  sorrow  and  of 
sighing, 

I  give  them  death. 


[*Kwannon,  the  Japanese  soddess  of  mercy,  is  represented  with  many  hands, 
typifying  generosity  and  kindness.  In  one  of  these  hands  she  is  supposed  to  hold 
an  axe,  wherewith  she  severs  the  threads  of  human  Uvea] 
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Japanese  Buddhism. 

By  J.  ESTUN  CARPENTER. 

(From  the  Hibbert  Journal.) 


O  Christian  Theist  can  con¬ 
template  without  profound 
emotion  the  vast  perspec¬ 
tives  of  religion  which  the 
historical  studies  of  the  last  century 
have  disclosed.  One  after  another  of 
the  world’s  great  faiths  has  risen  out 
of  the  dim  and  distant  past,  or  has 
shown  itself  still  living  after  innumer¬ 
able  transformations  on  its  native  soil. 
In  India  and  China  the  language,  the 
ritual,  the  philosophy  of  the  present 
day  are  as  old  as  the  prophets  of  an¬ 
cient  Israel.  The  long  procession  may 
march  under  many  names;  but  the 
careful  spetrtator  at  once  discovers  in¬ 
numerable  points  of  likeness  among 
all  their  differences,  and  recognizes 
■with  joy  a  thousand  harmonies  of 
aspiration  and  trust.  The  early  Chris¬ 
tians  were  in  a  somewhat  similar  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  the  higher  morality 
and  culture  of  Greece  and  Egypt  and 
Western  Asia.  They  were  not  em¬ 
barrassed  by  ecclesiastical  limitations. 
The  martyr  Justin  recognized  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Logos  in  Socrates  as  well 
as  in  Jesus;  and  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  affirmed  that  philosophy  had  been 
the  “tutor”  to  bring  the  Greeks  to 
Christ.  The  modem  disciple  may 
phrase  his  recognitions  differently,  but 
his  principle  is  the  same.  Truth  In 
morals  and  religion  is  to  be  welcomed 
everywhere,  by  whatsoever  lips  it  may 
have  been  uttered;  and  If  Buddhism 
enforces  the  same  lessons  as  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  the  great  warfare  with  Igno¬ 


rance  and  sin,  the  Buddhist  and  the 
Christian  should  fight  side  by  side. 

The  Christian  Theist  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  claim  an  “absolute”  character  for 
his  own  religion,  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  he  will  not  allow  it  elsewhere.  The 
ultimate  Truth,  no  doubt,  is  one;  but 
Truth  as  it  enters  the  world  through 
human  lips  is  always  involved  in  tem¬ 
porary  forms,  which  subsequent  expe¬ 
rience  enlarges  or  corrects.  No  his¬ 
toric  religion,  therefore,  can  ever  claim 
finality;  and  the  work  of  religious 
founders  is  not  so  much  to  create  sys¬ 
tems  of  thought  as  to  impart  those 
impulses  of  moral  endeavor  and  spir¬ 
itual  affection  which  the  Christian 
sums  up  under  the  term  “life.” 

The  person  of  Jesus  is  presented  in 
the  earliest  traditions  under  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Messiah.  Angels  an¬ 
nounce  his  birth  and  resurrection.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  opposed  by  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  and  one  aspect  of 
its  advent  is  the  victory  of  Christ  over 
the  demons.  These  are  the  figures  of 
contemporary'  imagination;  they  are 
not  part  of  the  scientific  thought  of  to¬ 
day.  Gotama  the  Buddha  divided  the 
occupants  of  the  world  into  different 
gatis  or  “courses,”  the  tormentors  and 
tormented  in  hell,  animals,  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead,  men,  demons  of  earth  and 
sky  (asuras),  and  the  shining  devas  of 
the  upper  worlds.  We  need  not  ask 
wiiat  were  the  antecedents  of  this  dis¬ 
tribution,  nor  emphasize  at  present  its 
connection  "with  the  theory  of  re-birth. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  this 
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view  of  the  scene  and  powers  of  exist¬ 
ence  links  Japan  with  India  and 
Judea,  and  adds  another  to  the  in¬ 
numerable  parallels  collected  by  recent 
students  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity. 

As  part  of  the  Buddha-vacana,  the 
“Buddha-word,”  these  ideas  belong  to 
the  teaching  of  Omniscience;  and 
should  a  Buddhist  follow  the  Christian 
Theist  in  abandoning  it  he  will  simi¬ 
larly  surrender  the  “absolute”  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  religion.  Both  faiths,  that 
is  to  say,  must  be  studied  from  the 
point  of  view  of  historical  science. 
Their  traditions  must  be  tested,  their 
sacred  literatures  examined,  by  the 
same  methods.  The  moral  ideals 
which  they  have  elevated  for  the  rev¬ 
erence  and  imitation  of  the  disciple, 
the  worship  which  they  have  organ¬ 
ized,  the  institutions  which  they  have 
created,  the  types  of  religious  experi¬ 
ence  which  they  have  formed,  must  be 
approached  with  the  same  respect,  and 
judged  with  the  same  sympathy. 

It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Buddhist  should  each  have  his 
own  past.  But  the  similarities  of  me¬ 
diaeval  Christianity  and  Japanese 
Buddhism  are  so  striking  that  it  is 
easier  for  the  Western  student  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  social  energy  of  Buddhism 
in  Japan  than  anywhere  else.  In 
China  it  shares  the  colossal  decrepi¬ 
tude  which  at  present  veils  such  un¬ 
known  possibilities  in  the  Flowery 
Land.  From  its  ancient  seats  in  India 
it  has  long  been  driven.  But  Bud¬ 
dhism  entered  Japan  a  generation  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  mission  under  Augus¬ 
tine  planted  the  Cross  at  Canterbury. 
It  has  played  an  immense  part  in  the 
national  life  ever  since,  and  is  full  of 
vigorous  activity  to-day.  What  does 
It  teach?  what  kind  of  character  does 
it  produce?  what  has  been  the  nature 
of  its  Influence?  Only  the  barest  out¬ 
lines  of  answers  to  these  questions  can 
be  offered  now. 

I.  Buddhism  was  first  preached  in 
Japan  in  the  year  552  A.  D.  The  great 
age  of  Buddhist  missions,  with  its 
splendid  records  of  heroic  enterprise 


and  devoted  endurance,  was  not  yet 
over.  The  new  religion  came  immedi¬ 
ately  from  Korea,  but  it  was  already 
inextricably  associated  with  Chinese 
culture,  so  that  India  and  China  have 
been  joint  progenitors  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Japan.  The  energy  of  its  teach¬ 
ers,  the  superiority  of  its  philosophy 
and  ethics,  its  possession  of  letters, 
and  the  access  which  it  afforded  to  the 
study  of  Chinese  life  and  government, 
soon  gave  it  the  dominant  position 
over  the  native  “Way  of  the  Gods” 
(Chinese  Shin-to,  to  being  the  Japa¬ 
nese  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  too). 

Japanese  administration  was  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  Chinese  model;  and  in  the 
ninth  century,  under  the  influence  of 
Kobo,  Buddhism  definitely  assimilated 
the  native  hierarchy  of  gods,  and 
formed  the  close  alliance  with  Shinto¬ 
ism  which  was  only  formally  dissolved 
in  1871.  The  different  sects  of  China 
soon  had  their  ;representatives  in 
Japan.  The  vast  collections  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  due  to  the  enormous  patience  of 
Chinese  scholars  were  carried  across 
the  sea,  and  fresh  developments  arose 
on  the  basis  of  particular  books. 

While  Bernard  was  preaching  a  cru¬ 
sade,  while  Francis  of  Assisi  was  re¬ 
viving  the  primitive  type  of  Christian 
life,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  was  organiz¬ 
ing  Catholic  theology,  the  founders  of 
the  three  leaning  sects  of  modern 
Japan  were  also  at  work.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Buddhism  on  national  affairs 
had  long  been  prominent,  as  one  em¬ 
peror  after  another  had  retired  Into 
the  “silent  life.”  The  “True  Sect”  was 
an  especial  object  of  imperial  patron¬ 
age.  Its  founder  had  abandoned  the 
principle  of  celibacy  and  permitted 
other  relaxations  of  the  ancient  rule  of 
the  Order.  Its  members  lived  together 
in  vast  communities,  and  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  incessant  strife  which 
filled  the  records  of  Japanese  mediae¬ 
val  history  with  blood  and  fire. 

The  great  monastery  (one  is  obliged 
to  use  Christian  terms)  at  Hiyeisan, 
in  the  lovely  scenery  around  Lake 
Blwa,  spread  its  gardens  over  thirteen 
valleys  adorned  with  every  variety  of 
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landscape  art,  and  included  over  five 
hundred  temples,  shrines  and  priestly 
dwellings.  It  was  charged  with  being 
a  hotbed  of  plots  in  the  feudal  wars, 
and  in  1571  was  attacked  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  order  of  Nobunaga,  when 
thousands  of  inmates,  the  aged  and 
the  young,  from  the  abbot  to  the  maid¬ 
servants,  perished  in  one  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  massacre.  The  fortified  Hong- 
wanji  monastery  at  Osaka  was  be¬ 
sieged  the  year  before  by  the  same 
leader  with  an  army  of  58,000  men. 
The  strength  of  the  position  was  such 
that  the  abbot  successfully  protracted 
hostilities  for  ten  years. 

This  fighting  Buddhism  has,  of 
course,  passed  away,  though  the  great 
sects  remain.  In  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  Confucianism  largely  took  its 
place  as  the  teacher  of  ethics,  and  in 
particular  as  the  inspirer  of  loyalt.v  to 
the  Emperor,  The  revival  of  the  an¬ 
cient  traditions  by  a  distinguished 
group  of  Shinto  scholars  further  tend¬ 
ed  to  depress  it,  and  emphasized  the 
national  and  patriotic  sentiments.  But 
it  has  shared  in  the  wonderful  out¬ 
burst  of  energy  which  lias  m  trked  the 
last  generation  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  twelve  sects  and  thirty 
schools  possess  over  seventy  thousand 
temples;  and  the  activity  of  building 
has  not  ceased.  The  great  Higashi 
Hongrwanji  temple  (of  the  ‘‘True  Sect") 
at  Kyoto  was  only  completed  in  1895. 
It  cost  more  than  a  million  yen;  its  di¬ 
mensions  are  those  of  a  Western  ca¬ 
thedral.  Nlncty-siz  massive  pillars 
support  the  roof,  at  a  height  of  126 
feet.  The  timbers  were  all  dragged 
from  the  mountains  and  lifted  into 
their  places  by  twenty-nine  immense 
ropes  made  of  human  hair,  the  volun¬ 
tary  offerings  of  innumerable  faithful 
women,  which  are  still  preserved  with¬ 
in  the  precincts. 

Through  this  long  history  Buddhism 
has  exercised  a  mighty  social  force.  It 
was  the  first  great  civilizing  agency. 
The  spread  of  its  preaching  carried  the 
influences  of  philanthropy  through  the 
empire.  To  dig  wells,  to  make  roads, 
to  build  bridges,  to  plant  fruit  trees. 


to  drain  marshes,  was  a  pan  of  piety, 
like  nursing  the  sick  and  helping  the 
poor.  The  old  ‘‘Way  of  the  Gods”  was 
singularly  devoid  of  ethical  zeal,  and 
Buddhism,  going  hand  in  band  with 
Chinese  culture,  proved  the  great  pro¬ 
moter  of  education.  The  temples  be¬ 
came  centers  of  popular  teaching;  the 
village  schools  were  connected  with 
the  sanctuaries.  There  children  of  all 
classes  received  instruction  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  cost  in  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing,  in  drawing,  and  in  the  ethical 
compound  of  Buddhist  morality  and 
Confucian  wisdom. 

Doubtless  the  profession  of  arms  re¬ 
quired  another  kind  of  training;  but 
even  the  imperial  household  employed 
Buddhist  instructors,  and  ‘‘the  Samu¬ 
rai  scholars  sought  to  perfect  their 
knowledge  under  Buddhist  teachers.” 
Moreover,  as  the  life  of  the  community 
revolved  in  China  round  the  village 
temple,  so  in  Japan  the  local  Buddhist 
“priest"  became  the  depository  of  the 
family  history.  The  public  registers 
were  in  his  charge,  and  he  furnished 
certificates  of  birth  and  lineage  and 
death.  Is  it  surprising  that  under 
these  conditions  Buddhism  should 
have  powerfully  influenced  the  na¬ 
tional  character  and  stamped  its  im¬ 
press  on  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  whole  people? 

The  artistic  development  of  Japan 
was  fostered,  as  Professor  Anesaki  has 
pointed  out,  under  the  same  genial  tu¬ 
torship.  The  temple  must  be  deco¬ 
rated;  the  Buddha  was  early  repre¬ 
sented  surrounded  by  ranks  of  Bo- 
dhisattvas,  in  acts  of  adoring  homage, 
against  which  gold  backgrounds  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  early  Italian  art. 
Corridor  and  chamber  were  lined  with 
frescoes  representing  the  torments  of 
the  hells  and  the  felicity  of  the  blest. 
No  Dante  arose  to  give  immortal  em¬ 
bodiment  to  the  moral  life  and  destiny 
of  man;  but  the  artists  of  the  Takuma 
line,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
centuries,  fixed  the  sacred  types  for 
the  piety  of  after  ages,  and  Cho  Densu 
has  sometimes  been  compared  with  Fra 
Angeuco. 
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In  sculpture,  perhaps  even  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  in  painting,  has  Bud¬ 
dhism  expressed  its  artistic  ideal.  At 
Kamakura,  once  the  capital  of  East¬ 
ern  Japan,  which  boasted  a  population 
of  more  than  a  million  in  the  days  of 
its  glory,  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Great  Buddha  (Dai-butsii),  all  but  fifty 
feet  in  height,  stands  near  the  sea. 
The  casting  began  in  the  year  1252. 
TSvice  has  the  temple  which  inclosed 
it  been  swept  away  by  a  great  waal 
wave.  After  its  second  destruction  in 
14j4  it  was  never  rebuilt.  But  the 
great  bronze  figure  still  remains — 

"A  statue  solid  set, 

And  moulded  in  colossal  calm." 

No  other — so  one  of  the  profoundest 
students  of  Japanese  life  assures  us — 
“gives  such  an  impression  of  majesty, 
or  so  truly  symbolizes  the  centr.al  idea 
of  Buddhism,  the  spiritual  peace  which, 
comes  of  perfected  knowledge  and  the 
subjugation  of  au  passions.” 

But  in  thus  entering  at  every  turn 
into  the  life  of  the  people.  Buddhism 
was  compelled  to  ally  itself  with  the 
old  “Way  of  tlie  Gods.”  Under  the  in- 
fluence  of  Kobo  in  the  ninth  century 
the  old  Shinto  deities  became  incarna¬ 
tions  of  the  Buddha;  the  popular  fes¬ 
tivals  were  incorporated  in  the  cycle 
of  the  Buddhist  year;  and  the  worship 
of  the  dead  was  accommodated  within 
the  household  ritual.  Even  to-day,  it 
is  asserted,  the  Shinto  kaml-dana  or 
“god-shelf”  is  to  be  found  in  most 
houses,  bearing  the  effigies  of  the 
“Seven  Happy  Gods  of  Fortune,”  even 
where  there  is  also  a  Buddhist  shrine. 
The  new-born  infant  is  presented  in 
the  family  Shinto  temple:  the  dead  are 
mostly  burled  with  Buddhist  rites. 

From  its  earliest  days  Buddhism  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  ancient  cultus 
of  the  departed.  “They  stand  ontslde 
our  dwellings,  at  our  windows,  at  the 
corners  of  our  streets;  they  stand  at 
our  doors,  revisiting  their  old  homes.” 
So  sang  the  poet  of  the  Khuddaka 
Paths,  urging  the  duty  of  alms  to  the 
dead,  for  offerings  of  fruits  and  rice 
and  cake  and  flowers  would  make 


them  happier  and  lay  up  merit  for  the 
giver.  There  la,  of  course,  a  super¬ 
stitious  and  a  refined  way  of  carrying 
out  such  provision. 

Under  the  influence  of  Confucian¬ 
ism  a  tender  sentiment  gathered 
around  the  acts  of  daily  remembrance; 
and  with  the  revival  of  Shintoism  as  a 
great  political  instrument  “devotion  to 
the  memory  of  ancestors”  has  become 
(in  the  words  of  the  great  Shinto  com¬ 
mentator,  Hirata),  “the  mainspring  of 
all  virtues.  No  oue  who  discharges 
his  duty  to  them  will  ever  be  disre¬ 
spectful  to  the  gods  or  to  his  living 
parents.  Such  a  man  also  will  be 
faithful  to  his  prince,  loyal  to  his 
friends  and  kind  and  gentle  to  his 
wife  and  children.  For  the  essence  of 
this  devotion  is  indeed  filial  piety.” 

The  Shinto  temples  were  all  “puri¬ 
fied”  after  the  revolution  of  1868,  and 
stripped  of  their  Buddhist  ornaments. 
But  the  images  of  the  Shinto  gods  re¬ 
main  untouched  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  Buddhas.  “Ldfe,”  said  the  Buddha, 
“has  a  limited  span,  and  naught  may 
avail  to  extend  it.  This  is  manifested 
by  the  impermanence  of  human  things; 
but  yet,  whenever  necessary,  I  will 
hereafter  make  my  appearance  from 
time  to  time  as  a  god  (Shinto  Kami),  a 
sage  (Confucian  teacher),  or  a  Buddha. 
Such  is  the  adaptive  power  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hindu  faith.  The  splendid  pa¬ 
triotism  and  devoted  obedience  in  tbe 
battlefield  which  excited  so  much  ad¬ 
miration  in  the  late  war,  are  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  age-long  influences  of  reverence 
and  loyalty  nurtured  under  the  shelter 
of  the  religion  whose  first  law  was, 
“Thou  Shalt  not  kill.” 

Popular  Buddhism  is  thus  still  in 
the  stage  of  mediaeval  Christianity. 
The  widespread  worship  of  Kwan-non, 
the  equivalent  of  the  Chinese  Kwan- 
yin,  goddess  of  mercy,  with  her  thou¬ 
sand  eyes  and  thousand  arms — sym¬ 
bols  of  universal  beneficence  —  has 
often  been  compared  with  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  records  of  the  saints 
•are  full  of  miraculous  births,  wondrous 
dreams  and  spiritual  conflicts.  Demons 
.are  put  to  flight  and  angelic  forms 
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made  visible.  Groves  of  trees  spring 
np  miraculously;  tire  falls  and  con¬ 
sumes  opponents;  rain  answers  tbe 
saint’s  prayer;  the  storm  is  tamed,  the 
howling  winds  grow  calm;  the  con¬ 
demned  are  snatched  into  safety  from 
the  executioner’s  sword. 

The  Japanese  layman  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type  knows  little  more  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  his  religion  than  the  Breton 
peasant  knows  of  Pascal,  or  the  Cala¬ 
brian  villager  of  Rosmini.  He  goes  to 
the  temple  on  certain  family  occa¬ 
sions;  now  and  then  he  hears  a  ser¬ 
mon;  he  subscribes  to  the  support  of 
the  particular  sect  with  which  he  is 
connected,  and  a  paper  on  his  door 
warns  off  the  mendicants  of  other  de¬ 
nominations.  'The  pious  worshipper 
places  himself  daily  in  the  presence  of 
the  Buddhas,  makes  an  act  of  thanks¬ 
giving  to  them  and  offers  a  prayer  for 
grace;  he  confesses  the  sins  of  this 
and  previous  lives;  he  recites  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  renews  his  vow 
of  obedience  to  them;  and  then,  with 
comprehensive  piety,  closes  his  devo¬ 
tions  with  an  act  of  reverence  towards 
the  gods  of  the  country  and  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  parents.  Between  the  practices 
of  popular  Buddhism  and  Roman 
Catholic  Christianity  the  Christian 
Theist  does  not  find  much  to  choose. 

II.  Behind  the  popular  Buddhism, 
however,  stand  ethical,  philosophical 
and  religious  ideas  of  rare  interest.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  historical  Go- 
tama  endeavored  to  concentrate  his 
teaching  on  the  moral  discipline 
summed  up  in  the  Eightfold  Noble 
Path.  The  personal  holiness  of  the 
Arahat  or  saint  was  the  goal  of  the 
first  believers.  Among  the  crowds  of 
contemporary  sophists  the  Teacher 
would  enter  into  no  metaphysical  spec¬ 
ulations.  Whether  the  world  was  in¬ 
finite  in  space  or  limited,  whether  it 
had  an  origin  in  time  or  was  eternal, 
whether  the  man  who  had  attained 
truth  had  or  had  not  a  soul,  and  would 
or  would  not  live  after  death,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss.  Controversy  did  not, 
in  his  Judgment,  lead  to  the  mastery 
of  passion  or  the  maintenance  of  in¬ 


ward  peace.  In  this  scheme  the 
Buddha  passes  away  and  is  known  no 
more. 

But  in  the  course  of  centuries,  by  a 
process  which  cannot  here  be  even  in¬ 
dicated,  a  new  Buddhism  arose,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  conception  of  what  in  West¬ 
ern  language  might  be  designated 
“universal  spirit.’’  On  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  side  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  pan¬ 
theistic  idealism;  on  the  religious,  in¬ 
terpreted  in  terms  of  personality,  it 
placed  the  believer  in  direct  relation 
with  an  Infinite*  and  Eternal  object  of 
worship,  the  Self-Existent  Buddha,  of 
whom  the  Sakya-Son  had  been  only 
one  among  repeated  manifestations. 
This  is  the  basis  of  Japanese  Bud¬ 
dhism,  embodied  in  the  book  known  by 
its  Sanskrit  title  as  the  Saddharma 
Pundarika,  or  “The  Lotus  of  the  Good 
Law.’’  There  the  Buddha  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  the  “Father  of  the  world,’’  the 
Self-born  or  Uncreate,  the  Protector  of 
all  creatures,  the  Healer  (or  Saviour) 
of  the  sickne.ss  of  their  sins. 

It  is  evident  tliat  we  are  here  in  close 
affinity  with  the  ideas  of  Christian 
theology.  On  the  philosophical  side,  it 
must  be  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
“Diamond  Cutter’’  of  the  Shingon  sect, 
or  to  modem  expositions  like  Mr.  Ku- 
roda’s  Outlines  of  the  Mahayana 
(1893),  which  had  the  sanction  of 
scholars  of  the  six  leading  schools,  or 
the  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  Nichiren 
(bom  in  1222)  issued  by  the  Abbot  Ko- 
bayashi.  President  of  the  Nichiren  col¬ 
lege,  Takanawa  (1893). 

The  fundamental  principle  of  *^aese 
sects  is  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the 
phenomenal  world.  We  know  only  cur 
own  mental  operations;  the  scene 
around  us  has  no  being  of  its  own; 
its  permanent  existence  (bhuta-tat- 
hata)  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  by  mind.  The  student  of  phi¬ 
losophy  must  trace  the  steps  (perhaps 
they  should  rather  be  called  leaps)  by 
which  the  metaphysician  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  only  one 
Buddha-nature  identically  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  universe.  'Fhe 
confused  and  unenlightened  human  in- 
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tellect  supposes  that  there  are  trees 
and  animals,  rivers  and  stars:  the  phi¬ 
losopher  realizes  that  these  are  all 
identical  with  the  person  of  tho  Hud- 
dha.  In  this  universality  even  heaven 
and  hell  lose  their  separateness.  All 
things  and  phenomena  are  eternally 
one  and  the  same;  and  even  "Buddhas 
and  demons  are  not  different  in  their 
essence.” 

This  mode  of  thought  has  created 
(perhaps  with  Christian  aid)  the  diffi¬ 
cult  doctrine  of  the  Trlkaya  or  “triple 
body”  of  the  Buddha,  which  has  sup¬ 
plied  Professor  Anesaki  with  an  anal¬ 
ogy  to  the  Western  concept  of  the 
Logos.  But  is  the  analogy  really  well 
founded?  The  doctrine  is  unknown  in 
early  Buddhism;  it  is  not  formally  an¬ 
nounced,  though  interpreters  discover 
it  implicitly  contained,  in  the  Lotus, 
chap.  XV.  The  first  of  these  bodies 
bears  the  name  Dharma-kaya,  com¬ 
monly  translated  “spiritual  body.” 
The  term  dharma  is  one  of  those  be- 
wilderingly  flexible  words  which  again 
and  again  baffle  the  student.  In  the 
language  of  Gotama  himself  it  often 
designates  the  sum  of  his  teaching, 
and  it  Is  sometimes  rendered  the 
“Law,”  or  the  “Truth.” 

A*ong  the  line  of  philosophical  the¬ 
ology  this  might  conceivably  be  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  parallel  with  the  Logos,  as 
the  sum  of  ideal  truths  constituting 
the  “spiritual  body”  of  tbe  everlasting 
Buddha.  But  in  tbe  Nichiren  sect 
which  teaches  an  extreme  form  of 
subjective  idealism,  this  “spiritual 
body”  is  expressly  said  to  consist  of 
(or  be  constituted  out  of)  the  five  ele¬ 
ments,  earth,  water,  fire,  wind  and 
ether,  throughout  the  world!  Plainly 
the  term  dharma  is  here  understood  in 
the  sense  which  it  so  frequently  bore 
in  early  Buddhist  philosophy,  of  na¬ 
ture,  quality  or  condition  (as  in  the 
frequent  phrase  ditthe  va  dhamme,  “in 
the  visible  world”).  Along  this  line 
the  Dharma-kaya  would  denote  the 
sum  of  sensible  reality,  the  “nature- 
body,”  a  very  different  idea.  True, 
Mr.  Fujishima  adds  that  these  ele¬ 
ments  and  all  living  beings  throughout 


the  three  worlds  are  produced  by  our¬ 
selves,  and  outside  our  own  thought 
have  no  existence. 

But  this  reasoning  leads  to  disas¬ 
trous  results  when  it  is  applied  to  the¬ 
ology.  If  the  conception  of  the 
Dharma-kaya  enables  one  devout  Bud¬ 
dhist  to  say,  “We  can  see  Christ  be¬ 
cause  we  see  Buddha,”  it  enables  an¬ 
other  to  pronounce  them  both  unreal. 
Here  is  a  conversation  between  a' 
teacher  of  the  “True  Sect  of  the  P\ire 
Land,”  a  worshipper  of  Amida  Buddha 
(see  below,  IV.),  and  a  well-known 
American  student  of  Japanese  philoso¬ 
phy,  Professor  G.  W.  Knox. 

“TalkJngr  to  the  priest,  he  asked  us:— 

“Priest— Do  you  believe  In  the  divinity 
of  Christ? 

“Ph-ofessor— Most  assuredly  I  do. 

“Priest— Ah,  of  course,  you  are  quite 
correct;  .He  is  God. 

Professor— So,  then,  you  agrree  with  me 
and  are  a  Christian? 

“Priest— Of  course  not,  and  so,  there¬ 
fore,  Jesus  is  not  God. 

“Professor— Oh,  I  understand  you  per¬ 
fectly:  everythingr  is  in  our  thought,  and 
as  we  think  it;  and  Jesus  is  or  is  not 
divine,  as  you  believe  or  as  I.  In  the 
fullest  sense  the  world  is  my  idea,  and 
exists  only  in  my  thought. 

“Priest— I  see  you  have  studied  our 
philosophy,  and  I  am  pleased  at  so  good 
an  interpretation. 

“Professor— But  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  one  difficulty:  if  everything  is  as  we 
think  it,  we  have  no  test  of  truth,  and 
things  at  the  same  time  actually  are  and 
are  not.  Your  belief  is  self -destructive, 
for  surely  I  may  deny  it  as  you  affirm  it. 

“Priest— Self-destructive?— of  course  it 
is;  so  is  all  reason  and  all  logic:  that  is 
my  contention,  there  Is  no  absolute  truth 
and  no  proof  of  reasoning.  If  you  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  see  this  truth,  you  may 
very  well  become  a  Buddhist.” 

For  purposes  of  religion  this  kind  of 
idealism  is  as  barren  as  the  psychol¬ 
ogical  nihilism  which  led  Buddhaghosa 
to  assert  in  his  “Path  of  Purity”  that 
the  life  of  an  individual  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  thought  or  feeling  of  one 
moment,  just  as  a  chariot  wheel 
touches  the  ground  only  at  one  point. 
Truly  is  the  student  warned  that  trying 
to  find  out  the  essence  of  Buddhism 
from  the  words  of  the  Sutras  is  like 
the  position  of  blind  men  seeking  the 
way  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or,  in 
yet  more  picturesque  metaphors,  like 
attempting  to  bind  the  moon  on  the 
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water  witii  tortoises’  hair,  or  make  a 
ship  sail  on  a  plain. 

Yet  again  and  again  an  ultimate 
ontological  basis  is  demanded,  and  it 
is  found  in  the  conception  of  reality 
as  universal  Mind.  History,  however, 
is  with  difficulty  reconciled  to  this 
idea.  Metaphysic  may  declare  that 
Cakya  Muni  is  Soku  shin  Jo  Butsu,  or 
“Mind-itself-Buddha”:  the  tradition  of 
an  actual  person  fades  away  before 
such  an  abstract  immensity:  with  the 
result  that,  as  a  Shingon  priest  re¬ 
marked  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  “We  do  not  make 
much  of  Shaka  in  our  sect.’’ 

Buddhism,  however,  has  always 
known  how  to  preserve  its  ethical 
enthusiasm  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
unpromising  philosophy.  The  late  Ra- 
Jendra  Lai  Mitra  bore  emphatic  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  moral  earnestness  which 
pervaded  the  dreary  lengths  of  the 
Sanskrit  treatises  upon  the  Void, 
drawn  from  Nepal.  The  Japanese  sects 
may  differ  profoimdly,  as  will  he  seen, 
in  their  doctrines  of  salvation;  they 
may  interpret  in  various  ways  the  cen¬ 
tral  object  of  worship;  they  may  place 
a  childlike  confidence  in  impossible 
proofs  of  the  origin  of  their  sacred 
books  out  of  the  language  of  Gotama 
himself;  the  scriptural  authority  on 
which  they  rely  may  be  shattered;  but 
they  start  from  a  common  outlook 
upon  life,  and  however  widely  they 
diverge  from  the  ancient  teaching,  they 
all  interpret  the  actual  facts  of  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  same  way. 

Life  is  ruled  by  the  power  of  the 
Deed.  Its  outward  incidents  from 
birth  to  death  are  all  determined  by  a 
moral  rule.  In  any  given  career,  the 
circumstances  of  physical  endowment, 
lineage  and  family,  wealth  and  poverty, 
beauty  or  strength  of  person,  even  the 
dispositions  of  the  character,  are  the 
result  of  antecedent  moral  conditions. 
From  sphere  to  sphere,  in  every  one 
of  the  six  gatis  or  ways  of  life,  from 
the  foulest  demon  In  the  lowest  hell  to 
the  great  Brahma  upon  his  heavenly 
throne,  no  being  could  escape  the  uni¬ 
versal  law,  “Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap,’’  summed  up  in 
the  one  word,  Kanna. 


HI.  Accepted  by  Gotama  from  the 
Brahmans  of  his  day,  this  principle  re¬ 
mains  the  foundation  of  every  form  of 
Buddhism.  How  does  it  appeal  to  the 
Christian  'Hieist?  It  has  an  Immediate 
and  immense  religious  value,  for  it  at 
once  lifts  off  from  God  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  of  evil.  Suffering  of  every  kind  is 
the  penalty  of  past  misconduct.  'The 
pains  of  entering  life  and  of  quitting  it, 
disease  and  ioss,  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  wounds  of  affection  and  the 
frustration  of  purpose — every  form  of 
ill  to  which  mankind  is  heir — come 
charged  with  moral  significance,  pay 
for  some  past  offense,  and  balance  a 
hidden  guilt.  Absolute  Justice  is  the 
law  of  the  world,  and  every  event  is 
determined  under  the  supremacy  of 
moral  causation.  This  is  the  elementai 
fact  of  all  existence. 

Cause  and  effect,  In-En  (or  In-gwa), 
rule  the  whole  succession  of  our  ex¬ 
periences.  'They  may  be  apparently 
separated  in  space  and  time,  but  their 
connection,  though  unperceived,  is  in¬ 
dissoluble.  It  pervades  the  mighty 
groups  of  world-systems  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  universe.  It  knits  moments 
into  hours  and  days,  links  the  years 
into  ages,  and  binds  together  the  in¬ 
finite  cycles  of  past  and  future.  The 
observer  of  the  people  finds  it  wrapped 
up  in  their  household  sayings,  their 
proverbs,  their  pious  or  profane  ex¬ 
clamations,  their  confessions  of  sorrow, 
hope,  joy,  or  despair.  The  aged  meets 
the  privations  of  sense  with  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  the  child  is  warned  that  dis¬ 
obedience  will  involve  penalties  in  a 
future  birth. 

That  this  doctrine  has  a  profound 
religious  significance  the  Christian 
Theist  will  readily  admit.  It  puts  to 
flight  the  awful  shadows  of  divine  in¬ 
justice  or  arbitrary  caprice.  In  the 
sphere  of  natural  endowment  it  is  not 
without  striking  analogies  to  Western 
doctrines  of  heredity;  and  it  runs 
parallel  with  all  our  conceptions  of  the 
making  of  character.  That  every 
thought  or  feeling  or  volition  oountf 
for  something  in  our  personal  develop¬ 
ment;  that  we  are  for  ever  making 
our  own  moral  world  for  good  or  ill; 
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that  we  can  never  escape  the  spiritual 
consequences  of  our  evil  ways;  that 
there  is  a  retribution  upon  selfishness 
and  sin,  when,  in  this  life  or  in  some 
other,  we  are  made  to  realize  what  we 
have  done,  and — in  the  expressive 
language  of  Ezekiel — “loathe  ourselves 
for  our  iniquities’’ — is  the  deepest  con¬ 
viction  of  the  Theist  as  he  sees  his  life 
beneath  the  sovereignty  of  Infinite 
Righteousness.  Before  conceptions  so 
profound  the  old  forensic  theories  of 
atonement  disappear,  and  the  ghastly 
vision  of  eternal  hell  ceases  to  terrify; 
no  Buddhist  place  of  doom  can  last  for 
ever;  sin  belongs  to  the  order  of  the 
finite  and  impermanent,  and  punish¬ 
ment,  however  intense  and  however 
long,  will  in  due  time  come  to  its  end. 

The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  the  Deed 
has,  however,  a  much  wider  scope.  The 
power  of  Karma  is  not  limited  in  its 
operation  to  the  sphere  of  sentient  life. 
It  extends  over  the  whole  sum  of 
phenomenal  existence.  No  interference 
with  its  sublime  order  is  possible.  The 
true  Buddhist,  loyal  to  this  principle, 
will  not  pray  for  the  conversion  of  a 
poor  harvest  into  plenty,  nor,  when 
cholera  is  desolating  countless  homes, 
will  he  entreat  a  divine  hand  to  stay 
the  plague.  Physical  causation  be¬ 
longs  to  the  moral  order,  and  the  outer 
world  of  sun  and  star  is  as  much  under 
the  sway  of  Karma  as  the  heart  of 
selfishness  or  purity. 

Trace  this  through  the  vast  processes 
of  cosmic  evolution  and  decay,  and 
Karma  is  seen  to  be  a  kind  of  universal 
energy.  When  any  given  world-period 
comes  to  an  end,  and  destruction  finally 
overwhelms  the  visible  scene,  what  is 
it  that  again  unrolls  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  remakes  the  world  from 
heaven  to  hell?  It  is  the  sum  of  the 
unexhausted  potencies  of  merit  and 
guilt,  which  fire  could  not  bum,  nor 
water  drown,  nor  wind  extinguish. 
These  still  demand  their  allotted  re¬ 
compense,  and,  to  meet  their  claim, 
dwellings  of  bliss  and  doom,  and  cor¬ 
responding  lots  of  joy  or  pain,  appear 
once  more. 

Karma  is,  acordingly,  the  ultimate 
principle  of  things:  the  thoughts  and 


acts  of  a  remote  and  invisible  past 
have  actually  produced  the  continents 
and  seas  of  our  earth.  Nature  is  thus 
a  moral  rather  than  an  intellectual 
product;  and  the  real  force  of  the  world 
is  not  something  to  be  measured  by 
magnitudes  or  velocities,  but  by  in¬ 
calculable  aggregates  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  countless  lives  of  countless 
beings.  Buddhist  theology,  therefore, 
has  never  produced  an  “argument  from 
design.”  In  Its  Idealist  forms,  while 
asserting  that  every  phenomenon  is  the 
expression  of  mind,  it  has  not  sought 
to  trace  the  manifestation  of  intelli¬ 
gence  In  the  limbs  of  animals  or  the 
distances  of  planets.  It  has  viewed 
nature  as  informed  by  Righteousness 
rather  than  by  Reason;  and  matter  and 
mind,  as  we  know  them,  are  due  to 
moral  forces  called  into  action  by  the 
Deed. 

How  far  this  conception  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  teachings  of  Western 
science  in  the  class-rooms  at  Tokio 
only  the  future  can  decide.  From  the 
theistic  point  of  view  It  must  suffice 
now  to  remark  that  the  pantheistic 
Idealism  of  the  higher  Buddhist  phil¬ 
osophy  has  never  succeeded  in  thor¬ 
oughly  allying  Itself  with  the  principle 
of  Karma.  The  universal  Thought  is 
curiously  dissociated  from  the  uni¬ 
versal  Right.  Karma  is,  in  fact,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Buddhas.  They  are  in 
reality  subject  to  it;  it  is  by  virtue  of 
its  operation  that  they  attain  their 
Buddbahood.  The  resolve  to  win  the 
saving  truth,  the  efforts  needful  for  its 
attainment,  the  lives  spent  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Ten  Perfections,  the  un¬ 
relaxing  tension  of  will  maintained 
through  constant  temptation  to  aim 
at  less  than  the  highest,  all  rest  on 
the  certitude  of  moral  Issues,  for  per¬ 
fect  insight  and  perfect  holiness  will 
arise  together. 

Ontologically,  therefore,  behind  the 
Buddhas  stands  the  power  of  the  Deed. 
In  the  primitive  teaching,  when  the 
Buddha  has  passed  away  and  escaped 
out  of  its  reach,  it  still  survives  to 
guide  the  world.  And  similarly  in  the 
later  metaphysic:  “Even  Buddhas  of 
the  three  ages  (past,  present  and 
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future)  have  not  been  and  shall  not  be 
able  to  alter  this  great  law.”  Modem 
exponents,  speaking  from  different 
sects,  unite  in  emphasizing  this  abso¬ 
lute  self-existence  of  the  principle  of 
Karma.  “Buddha  himself  cannot  con¬ 
tradict  this  law”:  “Even  Buddha  can¬ 
not  free  from  the  reason  of  cause  and 
effect  which  is  the  great  and  im¬ 
mutable  law  of  universe”:  the  law  of 
causality  is  “independent  of  the  will  of 
Buddha.” 

We  touch  here,  perhaps,  the  pro- 
foundest  difference  between  Buddhism 
and  Christian  Theism.  The  Western 
mind  may  found  its  conception  of 
morality  on  the  order  of  nature,  and 
discern  a  harmony  between  gravitation 
and  duty: 

“Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from 

wrong', 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through 

Thee  are  fresh  and  strong.” 

But  it  does  not  insist  that  the 
maimed  and  killed  in  a  railway  acci¬ 
dent  had  been  unchaste  and  murderers 
in  a  previous  life,  or  declare  that  this 
particular  chastisement  is  brought 
about  by  a  moral  doom  acting  inde¬ 
pendently  of  God.  It  will  not  affirm 
that  the  incidence  of  particular  ca¬ 
lamity  carries  individual  condemna¬ 
tion:  the  men  who  were  crushed  by  the 
fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam  were  not 
sinners  above  all  others.  The  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  planetary  sj-stem  is  part  of  a 
world-purpose,  and,  as  such,  has  its 
moral  aspect.  But  it  is  to  be  judged 
by  its  relation  to  the  universe,  and  not 
>  by  the  single  episodes  of  a  human  life. 

The  Christian  Thelst  interprets  the 
I  world  as  moral,  not  on  the  ground  of 
its  distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain 
at  any  given  moment,  but  on  the 
j  ground  that  that  part  of  it  which  he 
sees  is  obviously  the  scene  of  the  de- 
I  velopment  of  character,  and  provides 
I  the  field  for  the  play  of  forces  higher 
than  its  own.  That  there  is  an  ulti¬ 
mate  unity  he  does  not  doubt.  With 
the  “inspired  mistranslation”  of  Job  he 
exclaims,  “Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will 
I  trust  in  him.” 

And  the  reason  for  this  confidence  is 
that  he  recognizes  no  division,  onto- 


logically,  between  the  order  of  Nature 
and  the  life  of  God.  The  visible  sphere 
of  our  common  experience  is  one  aspect 
of  the  Infinite  and  All-holy.  The  law 
which  it  reveals  is  a  law  which  God 
has  laid  upon  Himself,  in  His  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
In  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect, 
therefore,  God  is  present  in  both  terms; 
neither  is  outside  His  will,  or  inde¬ 
pendent  of  His  action.  Providence  does 
not  mean  that  He  will  arrest  this 
sequence  and  prevent  the  issue  of  dis¬ 
aster,  but  that  the  lower  elements  of 
our  experience  will  be  changed  into 
higher:  in  the  soul  that  has  entered 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  and  is 
stayed  upon  His  will,  the  anger  at  suf¬ 
fering  will  be  transmuted  into  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  in  His  sympathy  (for  He  is 
afflicted  with  us)  resignation  will  pass 
into  peace. 

IV.  The  principle  of  the  Deed  is  in¬ 
extricably  associated  with  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Buddhist  outlook  on  life 
which  are  in  fundamental  opposition 
to  modern  Christian  Theism,  though 
they  have  had  plenty  of  analogies  with¬ 
in  the  Church.  The  first  of  the  Four 
Truths  is  suffering.  From  infancy  to 
age,  from  birth  to  death,  the  whole  of 
life  is  passed  under  sentence  of  decay. 
Brahmanic  philosophy  might  represent 
the  life  of  the  Eternal  as  essential 
bliss;  and  God  might  be  described  as 
for  ever  “feeding  on  Joy."  Early 
Buddhism  found  it  needful  to  recognize 
this  order  of  conceptions,  though  they 
constituted  a  partial  exception  to  its 
proper  thought.  The  celestial  beings 
in  the  upper  worlds  without  form,  who 
appeared  as  radiances  like  the  souls  in 
Dante’s  vision,  shared  the  same  divine 
nurture.  But  even  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  from  their  high  estate.  Through¬ 
out  the  six  courses  of  existence  there 
was  no  permanence;  and  the  way  of 
tradsience  is  of  necessity  the  path  of 
pain. 

This  character  adhered  to  life 
through  all  the  phases  of  Buddhist 
evolution.  Its  constant  successions 
mean  constant  weariness.  The  world, 
which  under  one  aspect  is  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  universal  Mind,  is,  under 
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another,  a  self-acting  instrument  of 
moral  discipline,  from  whose  very  re¬ 
wards  the  enlightened  disciple  must 
turn  resolutely  away.  Christianity,  of 
course,  has  sometimes  pictured  the 
earth  as  stricken  with  a  curse;  the  be¬ 
liever  walked  through  a  vale  of  tears; 
the  world  itself  was  under  the  bondage 
of  corruption,  as  creation  groaned  and 
travailed  in  pain.  Neither  science  nor 
art,  however,  can  accommodate  itself 
to  this  view;  and  Christian  Theism, 
supporting  itself  on  the  reasoned  order 
and  the  opulent  beauty  of  the  universe, 
repeats  the  ancient  appeal  to  ex¬ 
perience,  “Taste  and  see  that  the  Lord 
is  good,”  and  finds  the  wail  of  suffer¬ 
ing  lost  in  the  chant  of  “Benedicite.” 
In  such  a  universe  life  acquires  another 
meaning.  It  ceases  to  be  a  doom;  it 
becomes  a  trust.  The  attitude  of  the 
child  of  God  is  not  a  prayer  for  de¬ 
liverance  after  the  fashion  of  the  well- 
known  hymn: 

“Lord,  have  mercy,  and  remove  us 
Early  to  Thy  place  of  reet”: 

(not  even  a  Buddhist  would  sing  thus, 
for  he  knows  that  the  Buddha  cannot 
change  the  consequences  of  his  past 
deeds,  and  he  must  die  at  his  appointed 
time):  it  is  mingled  of  unceasing 
thankfulness  and  unceasing  endeavor; 
the  gifts  of  God  carry  with  them  con¬ 
stant  obligations.  The  disciple  of 
Jesus  does  not,  therefore,  find  his 
highest  ideal  in  withdrawal  from  the 
world;  he  is  bound  to  remain  in  it; 
“Overcome  evil  with  good”  is  a  pre¬ 
cept  of  general  application;  in  the  field 
of  humanity  it  means  the  service  of 
man,  which,  in  the  light  of  religion, 
becomes  fellow-labor  with  God.  To 
this  demand,  on  the  ethical  side.  Bud¬ 
dhism  has,  of  course,  given  splendid 
imaginative  expression;  but  before 
finally  adverting  to  it,  let  me  remind 
the  reader  of  a  remarkable  type  of 
Buddhist  Theism  which  finds  its  near¬ 
est  analogy  in  Western  evangelical 
teaching. 

The  “True  Sect”  of  the  Pure  Land 
has  become  the  most  influential  of  all 
the  Japanese  denominations.  Its 
temples  are  the  largest  and  most  splen¬ 


did;  its  estates  the  most  extensive;  its 
“priesthood”  the  most  numerous;  its 
scholars  the  most  learned;  its  hymns 
the  most  devout.  It  is  founded  on  the 
conception  of  the  Buddha  as  Amida  or 
“Infinite  Light,”  whose  saving  power 
is  appropriated  by  faith,  which  is  Itself 
produced  by  the  Buddha,  and  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  bestowed  on  all.  Here  is  a 
religion  of  a  wholly  new  type.  The 
historical  Gotama  totally  disappears. 
The  crowd  of  Buddhas  and  Buddhas- 
to-be  fades  away  in  the  presence  of  the 
“Infinite  Light.”  None  may  be  wor¬ 
shipped  except  Amida.  To  him  the  be¬ 
liever  looks  with  adoring  gratitude, 
which  expresses  itself  in  constant  in¬ 
vocation  of  the  sacred  name.  Useless 
indeed  is  it  to  ak  for  deliverance  from 
temporal  evil;  the  sequences  of  Karma 
cannot  be  arrested.  But  the  gift  of 
faith  undoes  the  evil  in  the  spiritual 
order;  it  carries  with  It  a  new  and 
transcendent  power.  Shin-Shu  may  be 
criticised  as  I-gyo-do,  the  “way  of  easy 
acts”;  but  its  best  teachers  have  al¬ 
ways  asserted  that  thankful  remem¬ 
brance  of  Amida’s  mercy  must  lead  to 
the  keeping  of  the  commandments;  in 
other  words,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Law. 

Here  is  a  Theism  of  markedly  evan¬ 
gelical  type.  It  is  not  embarrassed  by 
reference  to  a  historical  Incident  like 
the  Cross.  The  phenomena  of  Chris¬ 
tian  experience — pious  assurance  of 
salvation  and  adoring  gratitude  to  the 
Saviour — are  reproduced  without  any 
reference  to  death  or  blood.  Some  of 
the  modern  Shin-Shu  tracts  might  al¬ 
most  seem  to  have  been  derived 
straight  from  the  West.  A  little  boy  of 
pious  parents  lies  dying  in  Tokio  at 
the  age  of  eight.  His  weeping  relatives 
stand  around  the  bed.  “Do  not  weep,” 
he  says;  “I  shall  soon  with  Amida  in 
Paradise,  and  there  I  shall  wait  for 
you.  Tell  my  brother  to  be  a  good  boy, 
and  not  to  forget  his  religion.  I  want 
him  to  be  with  us  there.”  The  unbe¬ 
lieving  doctor  is  immediately  converted 
and  Joins  the  True  Sect. 

What  psychological  or  religious  dif¬ 
ference  can  be  discerned  between  faith 
in  Amida  and  faith  in  Christ?  The 
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representative  of  a  certain  province 
was  asked  why  he  carried  a  rosary  into 
the  deliberative  assembly.  “Since  I 
was  chosen  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  in  this  province,”  he  answered, 
“I  must  do  my  best  for  their  con¬ 
venience.  I  must  be  fully  just,  patient 
and  unselfish.  But  as  I  am  a  man,  if 
I  should  trust  to  my  own  will,  I  should 
perhaps  be  prejudiced,  passionate  and 
selfish.  Therefore  I  always  carry  this 
rosary  to  command  my  evil  temper, 
because  whenever  I  see  this  rosary,  I 
remember  the  mercy  of  Buddha,  and  I 
return  to  the  right.” 

V.  This  conception  of  salvation, 
however,  remains  profoundly  individu¬ 
alist.  To  the  relations  involved  in  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  the 
organic  notion  of  the  body  whose  mem¬ 
bers  suffer  and  rejoice  together,  Japa¬ 
nese  Buddhism  presents  (I  think)  no 
analogy.  The  sources  of  Buddhist 
mythology  and  philosophy  lay  in  India, 
which  was  curiously  deficient  in  po¬ 
litical  speculation,  and  had  no  social 
theories  save  of  the  crudest  kind.  In 
Japan  itself  the  early  organization  of 
government  received  its  chief  impulse 
from  China;  and  as  late  as  1890  the 
Imperial  Rescript  on  education  based 
all  social  teaching  on  the  Confucian  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Five  Relations.  The 
elect  in  the  True  Sect  constitute  a 
“Mass  of  Absolute  Truth,”  but  pious 
thought  only  fixes  on  their  happiness 
in  the  communion  of  the  Infinite  LJght, 
and  the  certitude  of  their  attainment 
of  Nirvana  in  the  Pure  Land.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  universe  as  the  product  of 
Karma,  the  dissociation  of  the  world 
of  our  common  experience  from  the 
Buddha’s  power,  prevents  the  disciple 
from  breathing  the  essential  aspiration 
alike  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity: 

“Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  done, 
On  earth  as  It  Is  in  heaven.’* 

True,  Buddhism  has  never  lacked 
noble  ideals  of  human  service.  Nothing 
In  the  whole  history  of  religion  is  more 
splendidly  strenuous  than  the  long 
passion  of  the  Buddha-to-be,  as  he 
passes  from  life  to  life  in  the  con¬ 
stant  practice  of  the  Ten  Perfections, 


laying  up  the  virtue  which  will  open 
to  him  the  insight  needful  for  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  all  sentient  beings  from 
ignorance  and  sin.  Again  and  again 
do  the  early  texts  proclaim  that  he  has 
appeared  “for  the  good,  the  gain,  and 
the  welfare,  of  devas  and  men.”  Nay, 
there  is  a  certain  oneness  of  humanity 
in  him,  so  that  services  to  the  sick  or 
destitute  are  in  reality  rendered  to 
himself.  It  was  this  aspect  of  helpful¬ 
ness,  and  the  institutions  which  it  be¬ 
got,  that  so  impressed  the  Chinese  pil¬ 
grim,  Fah-Hien  (399-414  A.  D.).  He 
found  entire  communities  where  there 
were  no  public  houses,  and  no  butchers’ 
shops;  where  homes  were  established 
in  which  the  destitute  and  the  diseased 
were  provided  with  every  kind  of  help 
and  “made  to  feel  at  ease.” 

Such  organizations  were  not  lacking 
in  old  Japan;  but  a  pauper  class  was 
practically  unknown  under  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  family  system.  In  the 
changed  conditions  of  modern  times, 
fresh  activities  are  being  evoked  and 
new  institutions  created,  in  friendly 
rivalry  with  the  methods  of  the  West. 
Buddhism  has  never  lighted  anything 
analogous  to  Smithfield  fires;  but  it 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  complicity  in 
the  persecutions  which  suppressed  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  Shinto  faith,  which  hedges  round 
the  sovereign  with  a  kind  of  divinity, 
was  responsible  for  the  terrors  of  1869, 
when  nearly  two  thousand  victims  are 
said  to  have  died  in  prison,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  powers  were  met 
by  the  reply  that  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion  would  be  resisted  as 
strenuously  as  the  advance  of  an  in¬ 
vading  army.  Nothing  is  more  aston¬ 
ishing  than  the  flexibility  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  mind,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  it  assimilates  new  ideals.  The 
Dfet  has  already  passed  ordinances 
that  make  discrimination  against 
Christianity  impossible.  In  this  move¬ 
ment  Japanese  Buddhism  has  doubtless 
played  a  part  worthy  of  the  great  ex¬ 
ample  of  tolerance  so  early  set  by  the 
edicts  of  Asoka.  England  and  Japan 
each  has  its  own  social  sores. 
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Comparative  estimates  of  morality 
are  of  no  avail,  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
once  observed,  each  man  knows  some¬ 
thing  worse  of  himself  than  of  anybody 
else,  for  he  alone  can  tell  against  how 
much  light  he  has  sinned.  On  the  one 
band,  an  army  of  missionaries  endeav¬ 
ors  to  convert  Japan  to  Christian 
orthodoxy.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
student  of  Japanese  life  like  the  late 
Lafcadio  Hearn  passionately  desires 
that  it  may  remain  Buddhist. 

But  the  Buddhism  of  the  future  will 
not  be  the  Buddhism  of  the  past.  The 
boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary 
schools,  who  are  said  to  write  essays 
on  the  doctrines  of  Darwin  and 


Spencer,  will  cease  to  worship  the 
Seven  Gods  of  Good  Fortune,  or  to 
seek  help  from  the  all-merciful  Kwan- 
non.  Little  by  little,  as  scientific  cul¬ 
ture  spreads,  the  popular  Buddhism  and 
the  popular  Christianity  will  no  longer 
satisfy.  What  will  take  their  place? 
New  syntheses  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  demanded. 

The  moral  ideals  of  the  two  great 
religions  will  approach  still  nearer,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  spiritual  anarchy 
which  sometimes  threatens  to  paralyze 
the  energies  of  the  West,  fresh  insight 
and  patience  may  be  won  by  contact 
with  the  reverence  of  the  Far  Bast. 
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By  LDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

(Prom  the  Pall  iMall  Magrazine.) 

Now  the  first  silver  of  the  new-born  day 
Old  wizard  Time  doth  glean  along  the  sky. 

And  labors,  for  a  future  mystery, 

To  store  the  sunshine  wonder  from  on  high. 

Then  as  the  day  spring  back  to  evening  burns. 
And  sunset  wine  o’erflows  earth’s  purple  brim. 
Dawn’s  silver  into  ruddy  gold  he  turns. 

So  Time  does  use  the  sun;  so  thou  use  him. 

From  silver  moments,  ere  they  all  grow  cold; 
From  the  fierce  fervor  of  the  noonday  bright; 
From  love,  joy,  sorrow,  weld  one  lamp  of  gold 
To  hang  above  thine  own  eternal  night. 
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The  Nile  Fens. 

By  D.  G-  HOGARTH. 

(From  the  CktrnhlU  Macazlne.) 


HE  fenland  of  the  Nile  is  not 
visited  by  the  thousands 
who  seek  their  pleasure 
winter  by  winter  in  Egypt. 
As  they  enter  from  Alexandria,  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  it  slips  by  as  the  train  gathers 
speed  for  the  run  to  Damanhur,  and 
all  the  later  wonders  of  the  valley  sel¬ 
dom  efface  that  first  impression  of  the 
Delta — the  long  vista  of  level  mere 
under  the  sunset,  and  copper-green 
fields  and  anthill  villages  outlined 
against  an  amber  sky.  The  contrary 
corner  can  be  seen  from  a  hurricane- 
deck  between  Port  Said  and  Ismailia, 
where  the  silent  stretches  of  marsh 
open  on  the  right  hand,  relieved  by 
flocks  of  long-legged  birds  which  wade 
far  out,  or  trail  like  wisps  of  smoke 
across  the  sun.  But  that  is  all  the 
tourist  sees.  He  never  leaves  the 
beaten  tracks  to  explore  the  Fens,  and 
no  one  since  Heliodorus  has  described 
anything  but  the  fringe  of  them. 

They  form  a  land  apart  from  the  rest 
of  Egypt,  very  difficult  to  penetrate  or 
to  traverse  even  by  boat,  and  inun¬ 
dated  by  stagnant  waters  of  the  great 
river,  which  are  dammed  by  a  broad 
belt  of  dunes,  and  contaminated  with 
drainage  of  salt  soils  and  the  insetting 
sea.  On  the  seaboard  Itself  lies  an  al¬ 
most  continuous  chain  of  vast  lagoons, 
and  for  a  long  day’s  journey  south  of 
these  the  land  will  still  be  found  deep 
marsh,  rotten  with  the  overflowing  of 
disused  canals  and  lost  arms  of  the 
Nile,  almost  trackless,  and  only  now 
beginning  to  undergo  here  and  there 
the  first  process  of  reclamation. 


In  their  present  state,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  fens  have  very  few  in¬ 
habitants;  and  perhaps  none  of  the 
sparse  settlements,  now  found  within 
their  southern  fringe,  is  much  older 
than  the  nineteenth  century.  For  al¬ 
most  without  exception  these  have 
grown  up  round  isolated  farmsteads, 
and  still  bear  the  names  of  local  own¬ 
ers  of  land  who  were  living  far  to 
southward  not  above  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  When  the  Egyptian  popula¬ 
tion  under  the  rule  of  the  last  Mame¬ 
luke  Beys  was  not  the  half  of  its 
present  figure,  there  was  little  tempta¬ 
tion  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  saline 
and  water-logged  soils;  and  local  tradi¬ 
tion  remembers  a  not  distant  epoch — 
not  more  distant  than  Muhammad  All’s 
day — when  all  the  district  was  a  secure, 
if  uncomfortable,  refuge  for  the  broken 
men  who  would  avoid  the  tax-gatherer 
and  the  conscription-officer,  or  had  de¬ 
serted  from  the  battalions  that  the  in¬ 
exorable  Pasha  was  for  ever  sending 
to  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  the  Sudan, 
or  Syria. 

The  repute  of  the  northern  marshes 
remained  what  it  had  been  in  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  when  Heliodorus 
described,  in  the  opening  scene  of  bis 
“Aethiopic  Romance,”  an  amphibious 
outlawed  society  living  there  by  fishing 
and  raiding;  and  some  trace  of  this 
state  of  things  is  still  to  be  discerned 
in  the  timid  and  farouche  manner 
which  characterizes  even  now  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  few  older  hamlets. 
Here  alone  in  modem  Eg5T)t  fellahl 
women  habitually  bar  the  outer  door 
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at  sight  of  a  stranger,  and  children 
run  to  hide  among  the  reeds  or  brush¬ 
wood,  and  even  grown  men,  met  In  the 
way,  hold  aloof  like  Bedawis  till  in¬ 
formed  of  your  character  and  purpose. 

Although  the  animal  is  certainly  not 
now  to  be  found  there,  many  natives 
asserted  to  me  that  they  had  seen  the 
wild  boar  in  past  years,  and  twice  I 
came  on  traditions  even  of  the  hippo¬ 
potamus,  traditions  held  by  simple 
men,  who  can  hardly  have  derived 
them  from  foreign  sources.  And  why 
not  from  their  fathers?  For  there  is 
historical  record  of  a  hippopotamus 
having  been  killed  in  the  Northern 
Delta  in  1818. 

Despite,  however,  the  discouraging 
face  of  Nature,  this  fen  has  not  always 
been  the  desolation  it  now  is;  and  it 
was  the  knowledge  that  it  had  had  a 
more  populous  past  which  took  me 
there  in  the  spring  of  1903.  The  maps 
of  it,  all  imperfect  and  sketchy  as  they 
are,  show  a  number  of  ill-defined 
spots  whose  names  are  prefaced  by 
kum  or  tell,  sure  indication  of  sites  of 
ancient  towns.  For  the  past  three 
years  there  has  been  found  in  Crete 
proof  on  proof  of  communication  with 
Egypt,  and  where  better  than  in  the 
Northern  Delta  should  its  traces  be 
sought  beyond  the  sea?  To  be  sure, 
nothing  reminiscent  of  Aegean  culture 
had  been  found  in  the  Lower  Delta  up 
to  that  time;  but  there  remained  this 
unexplored  marsh  land.  I  looked  up 
the  authorities.  They  supplied  nothing, 
not  even  a  medieval  or  modern  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  region.  All  travelers  had 
passed  it  by  and  betaken  themselves  to 
the  higher  valley.  So  I  had  to  go,  as 
to  an  unknown  land,  and  see  for  my¬ 
self;  and,  if  in  the  event  the  things  I 
had  hoped  to  find  were  not  forthcom¬ 
ing,  others  appeared  by  the  way  which 
I  had  not  been  led  to  expect. 

To  visit  the  marsh-land  you  may 
leave  the  "Berari”  railway,  which  tra¬ 
verses  mid-Delta  from  Dessuk  on  the 
one  Nile  to  Sherbin  on  the  other,  at 
any  point,  but  preferably  at  Kafres- 
Sheikh  or  Belkas,  for  thence  roads 
have  been  made  northward  toward  the 
limit  of  habitation.  That  is  soon 


reached  so  far  as  the  great  flats  are 
concerned,  lying  between  the  three  or 
four  main  waterways,  which  are  old 
Nile  arms.  But  along  the  farther 
course  of  these  a  few  tiny  clusters  of 
huts  may  be  seen  to  northward.  Lower 
Delta  hamlets  are  built  up  of  mud  into 
such  fantastic  pepper-pot  forms  as  will 
throw  off  the  frequent  rains  of  the 
Delta,  and,  seen  afar,  suggest  nothing 
so  much  as  structures  of  gigantic 
building  insects. 

Thereafter  nothing  lies  ahead  but 
the  great  saline  flats,  upon  which 
vision  is  limited  only  by  the  curvature 
of  the  earth.  Their  monotonous  sur¬ 
face  is  varied  by  great  tracts  of  inun¬ 
dation,  which  dry  slowly  as  the  spring 
advances,  leaving  broad  plains  retic¬ 
ulated  like  a  crocodile’s  hide,  and  al¬ 
ways  most  treacherous  where  seeming 
most  dry;  for  under  their  thin  super¬ 
ficial  cake  of  mud,  white  with  efflor¬ 
escent  salts,  lie  depths  of  black  satur¬ 
ated  sand.  Elsewhere  the  level  is 
broken  by  soapy  sand  hummocks, 
heaped  round  and  over  shrubs  or 
clumps  of  reeds;  and  among  these  pool 
succeeds  to  slough  and  slough  to  pool, 
and  the  going  for  many  miles  is,  at 
best,  worse  than  that  on  loose  chalk 
land  at  the  breaking  of  a  long  frost. 

'There  is  a  sensation  of  death  in  all 
this  spongy  land,  which  exudes  water 
and  salt  round  your  heel;  and  nothing 
serves  to  dispel  it — not  the  many  birds, 
shocking  in  their  tameness  as  the 
beasts  seen  by  Alexander  Selkirk;  not 
the  myriad  Insects  which  assail  the 
traveler  who  is  luckless  enough  to  ride 
down  wind;  not  the  teeming  life  of  the 
ditches;  not  the  half- wild  buffaloes, 
strayed  from  southern  farmsteads, 
which  you  may  startle  from  their  wal¬ 
lows  and  send  soughing  knee-deep 
through  the  slime;  not  even  that  vivi¬ 
fying  force  of  Egypt,  the  ruffling  north 
wind,  tirelessly  bowing  the  strident 
reeds.  Yet  with  all  its  monotony  and 
deadness  the  land  exhilarates  the  trav¬ 
eler;  for  the  breeze  blows  hard  and 
clear  off  the  sea  and  the  salt  lagoons 
to  northward — hard  and  clear,  in 
Stevenson’s  phrase,  as  through  the 
rigging  of  a  ship — and  the  flats  have 
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the  mysterious  attraction  which  is 
common  to  ali  great  levels  of  free 
horizon. 

The  vast  soapy  bogs,  and  even  wider 
expanses  of  permanent  inundation,  are 
fed  by  the  waste  of  drains  and  canals 
which  spring  far  up  the  Delta  and  ex¬ 
pire  at  last  unregarded  under  the  face 
of  the  dunes;  and  by  a  network  of  for¬ 
gotten  waterways  of  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  date,  wandering  now  unguided 
through  the  marsh.  To  meet  with  one 
of  these  in  a  day’s  journey  is  to  lose 
many  an  hour  in  seeking  a  ford 
through  the  deep  silt  from  one  crum¬ 
bling  bank  to  another,  and  to  endure 
no  mean  discomfort  stripped  under  a 
noonday  sun  for  the  benefit  of  mos¬ 
quitoes.  Only  too  rarely  will  you  ob¬ 
tain  passage  in  the  log-boat  of  a 
marshman,  descended  from  some  out¬ 
lawed  refugee,  who  spends  his  days  in 
fishing  and  his  nights  prone  under  a 
beehive  of  reeds  and  mud,  which  might 
have  sheltered  a  lake-dweller  of  the 
Neolithic  age.  Heliodorus  mentions 
boats  “rudely  hewed  out  of  the  rough 
tree”  which  crept  about  the  channels, 
and  on  his  excursions  from  Alexandria 
about  the  year  400,  he  probably  saw 
scenes  little  different  from  those  which 
offer  themselves  in  the  fenland  in  the 
present  year  of  grace. 

That  I  was  able  in  the  long  run  to 
visit  every  spot  to  which  I  had  a  mind, 
in  a  country  where  the  obvious  road  is 
usually  the  least  possible,  I  owed 
mainly  to  the  guides,  horses,  mules— 
even  steam  launches — put  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  by  the  Societe  Anonyme  du 
Behera.  The  advent  of  this  great  cor¬ 
poration  is  the  modern  event  of  most 
importance  in  these  wilds.  With  a 
seat  in  Alexandria,  a  board  composed 
of  most  of  the  nationalities  represented 
in  that  polyglot  city,  a  British  manag¬ 
ing  director,  formedy  in  high  place  in 
the  Egyptian  Department  of  Public 
Works,  and  a  staff  of  young  Britons, 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  G-reeks,  Copts, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  what  not,  this 
company  is  achieving  the  reconquest 
of  the  marsh  land,  and  every  year  the 
smoke  of  its  traction  engines  rises 


nearer  the  lagoons.  Its  work  is  worth 
the  notice  of  every  geographer  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  modification  of  the  world’s 
surface  by  man,  and  the  approval  of 
every  one  concerned  with  the  economic 
development  of  weaker  races  through 
the  capital  and  enterprise  of  the 
stronger. 

The  Society  began  where  the  local 
magnates  of  Kafres-Sheikh  and  Belkas, 
once  called  “Little  Kings  of  Berari,’’ 
had  been  forced  to  leave  off,  in  de¬ 
spair  of  the  sourness  and  saturation 
of  the  soils.  The  larger  canals  and 
drains  had  been  cut  and  embanked 
through  the  ooze  by  government  labor; 
but  the  Society  had  to  construct  the 
lesser,  and,  that  done,  to  attack  certain 
of  the  nearer  and  higher-lying  lands 
with  great  harrows,  which  tear  and 
distribute  the  soapy  hummocks,  and 
with  steam-ploughs,  which  open  the 
surface  to  the  drying  wind  and  sun. 

Washed  with  sweet  Nile  water,  the 
slime  was  found  capable  of  bearing 
rice  and  barley  for  one  year  or  two, 
and,  purged  by  such  crops,  would  send 
up  here  and  there  clover  in  the  third 
season,  and  even  a  remunerative  yield 
of  cotton.  Presently  the  local  husband¬ 
men  living  in  villages  to  southward 
were  induced  to  take  leases,  and  ere 
long  to  buy.  While  the  steam  engines 
moved  on  into  the  marsh. 

In  ten  years  the  company  has  built 
three  great  model  farms  and  many 
smaller  ones;  leveled  and  restored  to 
cultivation  thousands  and  thousands 
of  acres;  abolished  a  third  of  all  the 
marsh  in  Berari,  and  caused  population 
to  return  to  a  region  where,  a  gener¬ 
ation  ago,  the  lone  Coptic  Convent  of 
the  Apparition  of  Our  Lady  to  St.  Gue- 
miana  was  the  last  outpost  of  man. 

Moreover,  native  landowners  have  now 
learned  something  of  the  Society’s 
methods,  and  far  out  in  the  swamps 
many  a  farm-oasis  has  been  called  into 
being  where  till  lately  all  was  salt  and 
ooze  and  sand.  | 

The  process  of  reclamation  is  a  rapid  | 

one,  designed  to  secure  a  quick  return,  i 

and  the  land  is  made  rather  a  possible  i 

than  a  very  sound  soil,  for  there  is  : 

little  fall  and  the  draining  is  hardly 
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more  than  superficial.  But  so  much 
amelioration  is  enough  for  the  native 
husbandmen,  and  it  seems  as  much  as, 
in  a  phrase  of  economics,  the  “local 
traffic  will  bear." 

Not  because  it  was  designed  to  that 
end,  nor  because  it  is  prosecuted  with 
any  but  a  strictly  commercial  purpose, 
to  make  cent,  per  cent,  for  share¬ 
holders,  this  sort  of  reclamation  does, 
indeed,  effect  more  for  local  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  any  Western  enterprise  with 
which  I  am  familiar  in  the  Nearer 
East.  By  its  knowledge  and  capital 
this  Behera  Society  raises  large  tracts 
of  land  out  of  a  desolation  in  which 
small  agriculturists  would  have  had 
to  leave  them  for  ever;  and  since  it 
aims,  not  to  retain  these,  but  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  native,  improved  up 
to  the  point  at  which  he  will  be  capable 
of  dealing  with  them,  it  creates  no 
alien  latifundia. 

Small  holdings  multiply  in  the  wake 
of  its  steamers,  a  fact  which  in  itself 
implies  no  small  economic  and  social 
gain,  and  native  human  effort  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  continue  and  achieve  the 
local  conquest  of  natural  conditions. 
The  civilization  so  promoted  remains 
one  of  purely  native  spring  and  char¬ 
acter.  An  indigenous  population  is  at¬ 
tracted  at  last  into  a  region  long  lapsed 
to  wilderness,  and  there  it  is  induced 
by  the  building  of  hamlets,  the  making 
of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  periodic  markets,  to  form  a 
settled,  stable,  and  self-helping  society 
— all,  if  you  will,  to  the  great  profit  of 
an  alien  corporation,  but  obviously  to 
the  still  greater  profit  of  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

Raised  even  at  this  day  less  than  a 
meter  at  most  above  sea  level,  impos¬ 
sible  to  drain  thoroughly  by  any  nat¬ 
ural  water-flow,  sodden  with  all  the 
salts  of  Nile,  wild,  untenanted,  seem¬ 
ing,  if  any  on  earth, 

A  waste  land  where  no  man  comes, 
Nor  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the 
world. 

the  Nile  fen,  nevertheless.  Is  full  of 
human  memorials.  There  are  few 
sights  more  astonishing  than  that  of 


mounds,  covering  nearly  two  score  of 
buried  towns,  in  that  water-logged 
desolation;  and  1  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
explain  how  so  large  a  population,  de¬ 
pendent,  presumably,  for  the  most  part 
on  agriculture,  came  to  settle  and  sub¬ 
sist  there  in  an  age  to  which  pumps 
and  any  but  the  simplest  methods  of 
drainage  were  unknown.  That  it  prac¬ 
ticed  agriculture  and  did  not  live  by 
fishing  alone,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  maze  of  old  irrigation  channels  and 
drains  about  the  mounds.  You  may 
even  descry  here  and  there,  on  the 
higher  parts  of  the  present  marsh,  a 
trace  of  ridge  and  furrow.  In  the  main 
the  culture  must  have  been  of  cereals. 

Since  Egypt,  as  is  well  known,  was 
long  the  main  feeder  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  it  need  surprise  no  one  that 
every  arable  inch  in  the  Nile  Valley 
should  have  been  pressed  to  produce. 
Wheat,  and  doubtless  on  the  salter 
lands  barley,  must  have  paid  the  Delta 
cultivator  in  those  days  at  least  as 
well  as  cotton  does  now.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  made  a  profit 
also  in  imperial  times  out  of  other 
cultures  long  forgotten  in  Egypt,  such 
as  those  of  the  vine  and  olive.  BYom 
the  first  was  produced,  in  the  marsh¬ 
land  of  Mareotis,  a  wine  celebrated  in 
the  Roman  world;  and  there  are  suffi¬ 
cient  remains  of  oil  presses  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  Berari  mounds  to 
prove  the  former  existence  of  olive 
groves  in  the  locality. 

But  how  to  explain  such  culture  In 
such  a  district?  The  experienced  Euro¬ 
peans  now  engaged  in  reclaiming  it 
are  convinced  that  they  would  be  im¬ 
possible  now,  owing  to  the  excessive 
saturation  and  salinity;  and,  indeed, 
one  can  hardly  avoid  belief  in  some 
subsequent  subsidence  of  the  land, 
such  as,  indeed,  may  be  proved  to  have 
actually  taken  place  not  very  far  away, 
where  the  foundations  of  Ptolemaic 
palaces  are  to  be  seen  awash  in  the 
eastern  bay  of  Alexandria. 

It  is  certain,  however,  not  only,  as 
my  tentative  digging  proved,  from  the 
elevation  of  the  towns  on  artificial 
mounds,  but  also  from  the  very  little 
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thAt  can  be  learned  of  the  district  in 
ancient  writings,  that  it  was  always  to 
some  extent  a  fen.  More  than  once  in 
history  rebels  against  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs  found  security  in  the  north¬ 
ern  swamps;  and  the  holy  city  Buto, 
whose  oracle  and  festival  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Herodotus,  is  said  to  have 
lain  on  the  edge  of  a  great  marsh.  Its 
site,  perhaps  the  most  important  still 
not  certainly  identified  in  Lower 
Egypt,  was  somewhere  in  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  fen  region;  and  a  probable 
site  has  been  found  on  the  great 
mounds  of  Farain,  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  Berari  railway  and  ten  from 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rosetta  Nile. 

Moreover,  there  is  that  actual  de¬ 
scription  of  a  great  tract  of  swamp 
and  islands  in  this  part  of  Egypt  left 
by  Heliodorus.  His  dainty  romance  of 
the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Charicleia, 
the  best  and  almost  the  only  novel  in 
ancient  Greek,  which  is  said  (probably 
without  truth)  to  have  drawn  down  on 
its  episcopal  author  the  censure  of  a 
startled  synod,  thus  describes  the 
marshes  (I  quote  the  rendering  of  the 
Elizabethan  translator,  Underdowne): 

"Tho  whole  place  Is  called  the  Pasture 
of  the  Egyptians,  about  the  which  is  a 
lowe  valley,  which  reoeiveth  certaine  ex- 
undations  of  Nylus,  by  means  whereof  it 
becometh  a  poole,  and  is  in  the  midst 
very  deepe,  about  the  brlmmes  whereof 
are  marishes  or  fennes.  For  looke,  as  the 
shore  is  to  the  Sea,  such  is  the  Fennes 
to  every  great  Poole.  In  that  place  have 
the  theeves  of  Egypt,  how  many  soever 
they  bee,  their  common  wealth.  And  for 
as  much  as  there  is  a  little  land  with¬ 
out  the  water,  some  live  in  small  cot¬ 
tages,  others  In  boates  which  they  use 
as  wel  for  their  house  as  for  passage 
over  the  poole.  In  these  doe  their  women 
serve  them,  and  if  neede  require,  be  also 
brought  to  bedde.  When  a  child  Is  borne 
first,  they  let  him  sucke  his  mother’s 
milk  a  while,  but  after  they  feede  him 
with  fishes  taken  in  the  lake  and  roasted 
In  the  hoate  sunne.  And  when  they  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  beglnnes  to  goe,  they  tie  a 
cord  about  his  legs,  and  suffer  him  but 
onely  to  goe  about  the  boate.  .  .  . 
Moreover  the  great  plenty  of  reede  that 
groweth  there  in  the  Moozy  ground  is  in 
a  manner  as  good  as  a  bulwark  to  them. 
For  by  devising  many  crooked  and  cum¬ 
brous  wayes,  through  which  the  passage 
to  them  by  oft  use  is  very  easle,  but  to 
othera  bard,  they  have  made  it  as  a  sure 
defence,  that  by  no  sudden  invasion  they 
may  be  endammaged.” 


This  description,  however,  refers 
only  to  the  extreme  north  of  the 
present  marsh-land,  where  still  exist 
great  lagoons  and  a  large  amphibious 
population  of  fish-eaters;  where,  too, 
are  the  sites  of  several  settlements  of 
Ptolemaic  and  Roman  times,  half  buried 
in  the  shifting  dunes  of  the  sea-board. 
It  is  the  inland  or  southern  half  of  the 
region  that,  in  its  present  state,  looks 
so  little  fit  ever  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  man.  Nevertheless,  you  may  no¬ 
where  travel  far  there  without  happen¬ 
ing  on  his  handiwork.  His  ancient 
ports,  his  half-silted  canals,  with 
broken  dykes,  lurk  in  all  quarters, 
making  an  evil  harborage  for  insects 
and  traps  for  the  sanguine  explorer 
who  thinks  to  take  a  bee-line  from 
point  to  point;  but  not  infrequently 
they  will  lead  you,  if  your  purpose  b# 
to  see  ancient  sites,  straight  to  the 
mounds,  to  which  they  once  carried 
traffic  and  sweet  water. 

Arrived,  you  will  find  the  profile  of 
the  dusty  tell  broken  by  no  imposing 
ruin,  for  in  this  region  the  Roman 
builders  used  little  but  brick,  and  the 
most  of  that  unbaked.  But  the  surface 
will  be  strewn  with  vitreous  slags,  left 
by  the  Arabs,  who  have  burned  what 
stone  there  was  for  lime;  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  decaying  glass,  whose  irri- 
descence  vies  with  the  brilliant  oxides 
on  scraps  of  copper  pans  or  tools  or 
almost  illegible  coins,  which  range 
from  the  later  P*tolemies  to  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  and  even  early  Arab  times;  with 
sherds  of  rotten  blue  faience  and 
earthenware,  painted  or  plain,  but  all 
of  the  commoner  kinds.  In  short,  it 
offers  hut  poor  loot  in  return  for  all 
your  labor  through  bog  and  soapy 
sand. ' 

Nor  will  you  get  much  more  by  dig¬ 
ging  at  a  venture,  for  these  mounds 
are  made  mostly  of  little  adobe  houses, 
piled  one  on  another,  their  contents 
lodg  ago  rotten  with  salt;  and  below 
them  you  must  hack  through  some  feet 
of  empty  sand,  compounded  by  rain 
and  pressure  to  the  consistency  of 
asphalt,  which  has  been  piled  upon 
the  lowest  ruins  to  make  a  dry  bed  for 
later  habitations,  to  find  at  the  bottom 
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nothing  better  than  a  heap  of  black 
Nile  mud,  brought  together  by  the  first 
builders  to  raise  the  town  at  its  foun¬ 
dation  above  the  damp  level  of  the 
surrounding  flats. 

Now  and  again  the  newly  come 
natives,  who  dig  in  these  mounds,  on 
their  own  behalf  or  that  of  the  Behera 
Society,  for  the  virgin  earth,  contain¬ 
ing  a  suspicion  of  nitre,  which  exists 
on  all  ancient  sites  in  Egypt,  or  for 
ready-made  kiln-dried  bricks  of  Roman 
times,  turn  up  drums  or  capitals  of 
small  columns,  an  inscription  or  two, 
or  even  such  a  sculptured  Roman  head 
as  is  now  kept  by  the  Society  at  Kum 
Wahal.  But  those  are  rare  rewards, 
and  you  will  more  probably  have  to  be 
content  with  the  stirring  of  your  ima¬ 
gination.  These  desolate  trophies  of  a 
dominance  over  Nature,  carried  to  a 
point  to  which  our  own  age  is  now 
painfully  trying  to  attain,  are  the 
trophies  of  Imperial  Rome. 

I  have  done  what  I  can  to  identify 
those  little  lost  towns,  and  I  find 
among  them  two  capitals  of  provinces 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  three  Byzantine 
bishoprics,  and  as  many  towns  that 
were  not  episcopal  sees  but  have  left 
a  name  in  the  early  Arab  history  of 
Egypt.  But  all  were  most  obscure 
places.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  great 
towns  stood  here,  but  any  towns  at  all. 

These  mounds  of  the  North  Delta  are 
disposed  in  three  chains,  running  from 
south  to  north,  which  seems  to  align 
the  courses  of  two  of  the  lost  ancient 
Niles,  the  Thermuthiac  (or  Phar- 
muthiac)  and  the  Athribitic,  and  that 
of  a  central  main  canal,  now  known 
as  the  Bahr  Kassed.  There  have  been 
considerable  changes  in  the  courses  of 
the  Delta  Niles.  For  instance,  the 
westernmost,  the  Great  Nile,  or  Agatho- 
daemon,  which  used  to  flow  out  near 
Canopus  (Aboukir),  now  flows  only 
down  the  bed  of  what  was  a  secondary 
stream,  the  Taly,  and  issues  at  the  old 
Bolbitinic  estuary,  the  modern  Rosetta 
mouth.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  ut¬ 
terly  the  traces  of  its  ancient  channel 
have  been  effaced  in  about  a  thousand 
years.  It  used  to  pass  by  the  Greek 
city  of  Naukratis,  and  there  perhaps 


its  course  can  still  be  traced  in  the  hol¬ 
low  between  the  site  and  a  small 
mound,  which  is  evidently  the  remains 
of  a  heaped-up  bank  such  as  would 
have  aligned  the  river.  The  Ther¬ 
muthiac  and  Athribitic  Niles  are  now 
represented  respectively  by  the  canal¬ 
ized  Bahr  Nashart  and  the  Bahr  Tirah, 
but  the  modern  streams  do  not  run  con¬ 
tinuously  in  the  old  beds.  The  actual 
Athribitic  channel  I  discovered  in  mid¬ 
marsh,  sweeping  past  a  chain  of 
mounds;  it  has  long  been  dry,  but  its 
dykes  still  remain,  defining  a  bed 
about  350  feet  wide. 

So  much  for  the  true  marsh  land. 
North  of  it  lies  the  lagoon  district, 
fenced  from  the  sea  by  a  broad  belt  of 
dunes.  It  shows  in  most  respects  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  fens,  being  a 
region  comparatively  rich  and  populous 
and  of  very  old  settlement;  but  it  is 
neither  less  remote,  nor  better  known 
to  the  casual  tourist  in  Egypt.  Nor  is 
It  one  whit  less  interesting,  for  no¬ 
where  in  the  Nile  land  is  to  be  seen  a 
region  more  primitive,  or  a  more 
recent  contact  of  aboriginal  Eastern 
folk  and  Western  incomers.  Here  tha 
two  elements  still  meet  almost  as 
strangers,  each  unalloyed  by  the  other. 
Indeed,  with  the  seaward  part  of  the 
district  it  may  still  be  said  that  the 
European  has  nothing  to  do.  If  once 
in  many  moons  a  British  inspector  of 
coastguard  or  canal  outfalls  pay  a  fly¬ 
ing  visit,  he  will  be  stared  at  a  moment 
and  forgotten,  like  some  strange  bird 
that  has  lighted  suddenly  on  the 
lagoons. 

To  reach  the  lakes  you  must  descend 
one  of  the  greater  canals  of  the  Central 
Delta  before  the  summer  dryness  in  a 
boat  of  the  lightest  draught,  and,  leav¬ 
ing  the  last  of  the  locks  far  behind, 
pass  beyond  all  habitations  of  Nile 
husbandmen  into  an  amphibious  Lim¬ 
bo,  in  doubt  between  land  and  water 
where  no  life  of  man  abides  continu¬ 
ally.  Soon  the  canal  dykes  cease  on 
either  hand,  and  the  banks  fall  to  a 
few  Inches  in  height.  Let  your  boat 
slip  on  a  mile  or  two  more.  The  flood 
brims  bank  high,  its  wavelets  slop  on 
to  the  land,  and,  lo!  you  find  there  Is 
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no  longer  land  either  to  right  or  left, 
behind  or  before.  Undefined  by  any 
line  of  coast,  Egypt  has  slid  at  the  last 
under  her  own  waters  and  become  in¬ 
visible  at  less  than  a  mile  away,  and 
the  voyager  finds  himself  adrift  on  a 
sea,  seeming  limitless,  so  low  are  its 
shores,  and  bottomless,  so  turbid  are 
its  harassed  waves.  Yet,  in  fact,  if 
a  tail  man  let  himself  down  into  any 
part  of  the  great  area  of  this  lake  the 
surface  will  scarcely  rise  to  his  armpit. 

Holding  on  its  course,  the  boat 
passes  at  once  out  of  that  dead  world 
of  the  fen  into  one  of  singular  life,  a 
life  not  of  land  any  longer,  but  water, 
whereof  forewarning  was  given  some 
miles  up  the  canal  at  the  last  settle¬ 
ment  of  man.  There  fishing  nets  hang 
to  wind  and  sun,  and  a  little  fleet  of 
keelless  craft  collects  any  afternoon 
while  a  Copt  sells  its  draught  of  fish 
at  auction.  The  catch  of  each  crew  is 
offered  as  a  whole.  A  salesman  squat¬ 
ting  over  the  mat  stirs  the  palpitating 
heap  to  work  the  larger  fish  to  the  top; 
a  fat  one  he  picks  out  and  puts  by  in  a 
palm  leaf  pannier  for  the  auctioneer, 
a  second  for  the  writer,  a  third  for 
himself.  The  rest  is  bid  for  at  prices 
ranging  from  ten  to  forty  piastres, 
sold,  packed  on  asses,  and  dispatched 
to  feed  the  marshmen  for  many  miles 
around. 

You  will  not  sail  a  mile  on  the  lake 
unamazed  at  its  scaly  wealth.  Silvery 
bodies  leap  by  tens  and  twenties  from 
the  ochrous  surface,  and  the  water 
boils  with  the  passing  of  shoals.  Boats 
at  anchor,  boats  adrift  with  traiiing 
nets,  boats  under  full  sail,  multiply  as 
one  goes  north  and  east,  till  all  the 
loneliness  of  the  Limbo  is  forgotten. 
All  round  the  horizon  spring  groves  of 
perpendicular  poles  crossed  by  poles 
oblique,  the  masts  and  lateen  yards  of 
invisible  hulls,  moored  by  invisible 
islets  whose  sandy  levels  are  all  but 
awash.  I  know  not  how  many  craft 
ply  on  Lake  Burullos,  but  the  tale 
must  run  into  hundreds  and  that  of  the 
fisher  folk  to  thousands — the  latter  of 
a  blond  type  dignified  with  some  of 
that  energy  and  reserve  which  are  sel¬ 
dom  altogether  wanting  to  men  whose 


business  is  on  great  waters.  I  had 
neither  opportunity  nor  occasion  to 
study  them  closely,  but  received  a  clear 
impression  of  their  racial  antiquity. 
The  general  type  of  features  seems  to 
be  that  sharply  marked  and  over  re¬ 
fined  sort  which  one  associates  with  an 
old  inbred  race,  and  the  women  often 
reminded  me  strongly  of  the  character¬ 
istic  type  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
An  anthropometrist  might  find  not  a 
little  to  interest  him  in  this  remote  and 
secluded  corner  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

The  new  land  does  not  begin  to  rise 
on  the  northeastern  horizon  till  a 
dozen  barren  islets  have  slipped  astern. 
First  emerge  the  higher  dunes,  uplifted 
in  a  shimmering  mirage,  rose  and  yel¬ 
low  like  low  cumulus  clouds  touched 
by  sunset.  These  run  one  into  another 
till  they  become  a  continuous  range, 
spotted  with  black  tufts,  which  are  the 
plumes  of  half-buried  palms.  A  cluster 
of  huts  to  left  with  certain  upstanding 
blocks  is  the  village  of  Borg,  with  its 
dismantled  fort  and  coastguard  station, 
situated  on  all  that  remains  of  the 
Sebennytic  estuary  of  the  Nile.  A  rank 
odor  of  curing  comes  down  the  wind, 
for  there  are  dried  the  putrescent  fish 
on  which  half  the  poor  of  Lower  Egypt 
live.  To  right  and  ahead,  as  you  wear 
round  the  last  island  and  set  a  course 
due  east,  a  large  dark  stain  resolves 
itself  into  a  little  town  with  a  minaret 
or  two  set  on  a  hiilock  and  backed  by 
the  golden  dunes  and  the  palms.  A 
forest  of  naked  masts  and  yards  lies 
out  on  the  lake;  it  is  the  fleet  of  Bal- 
tim,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Burul¬ 
los  fisher-folk,  and  old  episcopal  see  of 
Parallos,  whose  sound,  corrupted  on 
Arab  lips,  makes  the  modern  name. 

So  flat  is  the  lake  floor  that  a  great 
way  from  the  margin  the  water  is  still 
but  inches  deep,  and  the  grounded 
feluccas  discharge  their  freight  on  to 
the  backs  of  camels,  which  are  trained 
against  Nature  both  to  receive  their 
loads  standing  and  to  plash  uncon¬ 
cerned  a  mile  out  in  the  inland  sea. 
So  far  out  also  as  to  be  dimly  seen, 
naked  children  roam  all  day  and  every 
day,  plying  in  either  hand  tiny  javelins 
or  little  casting-nets,  fishing  as  their 
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first  forefathers  fished;  and  I  have 
seen  no  healthier  or  happier  babies 
than  this  amphibious  brood,  whose 
playground  is  the  lagoon.  The  fathers 
and  mothers  also  seem  to  pass  their 
days  al  fresco  on  the  great  expanse  of 
sandy  beach,  coopering  boats,  buying 
and  selling  fish,  chattering,  sleeping  in 
the  sun. 

It  is  astonishing  in  Egypt  to  see  any 
life  so  clean.  Here  is  no  longer  the 
Nile  mud,  a  viscous  ink  when  wet  and 
a  fouling  dust  if  dry,  but  the  purest 
ruin  of  calcareous  rocks.  Even  the 
huts  are  not  clay-built,  but  of  ancient 
Roman  bricks  dug  out  of  the  mounds 
that  lie  to  south  of  the  lagoon,  and 
long  ago  mellowed  to  a  dusky  red 
which  harmonizes  to  admiration  with 
the  yellow  dunes  and  the  palms.  Less 
solid  beehive  shelters,  byres  and  fences 
are  plaited  of  dry  palm-fronds. 

It  is  a  most  singular  bit  of  Egypt, 
this  long  sand-belt,  which  fences  the 
northern  sea — made,  for  the  most  part, 
one  must  suppose,  of  the  detritus  of  a 
barrier  range  of  prehistoric  islands, 
themselves  compact  of  such  a  soft 
limestone  as  that  on  which  Alexandria 
is  built.  Coming  into  it  out  of  the 
great  Nile-flats,  one  thinks  it  a  veri¬ 
table  highland,  and  climbing  painfuliy 
over  the  sliding  dunes  hardly  notes 
that  every  deeper  hollow  falls  again  to 
the  Nile  level.  Yet  so  it  is;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  palms  may  be  planted  deep,  and 
they  will  bear  abundantly,  though  the 
dunes,  in  their  constant  eastward 
progression,  bury  them  to  the  spring 
of  their  plumes.  In  the  troughs  of  the 
sand-waves  potatoes  and  tomatoes  are 
grown  behind  long  alignments  of 
sheltering  wattles;  nor  is  a  wild  waxy 
pasture  wanting,  whose  roots  trail  to 
incredible  length,  even  to  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  through  the  sand  to  seek  the 
ground  moisture  which  somewhere  will 
not  fail  them.  You  may  find  a  similar 
tract  by  taking  train  from  Alexandria 
towards  Rosetta,  and  see  a  village  like 
Baltim  in  Edku  by  its  lake;  but  there 
is  no  view  west  of  the  Nile  to  rival 
that  from  the  higher  dunes  of  Burulios; 


nothing  like  that  great  forest  of  sand- 
choked  palms  in  the  hollow  that  lies 
between  the  lake  dunes  and  the  higher 
golden  range  hy  the  open  sea;  nothing 
like  that  ample  prospect  of  the  Lake 
Burulios  itself,  with  its  northern  fringe 
of  fisher-settlements,  its  beach  alive 
with  fishing-folk,  and  its  waters  dotted 
with  their  hulls  and  sails.  It  is  no 
longer  familiar  Egypt,  as  one  knows  it, 
but  a  land  of  even  more  primeval  life 
and  even  less  change. 

The  agents  of  change,  however,  are 
abroad,  and  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  the  limits  of  cultivation  will  be 
pushed  northward  as  far  as  the  south¬ 
ern  shores  of  the  lake.  That  is  as  far 
as  they  were  pushed  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  by  Imperial  Rome.  And 
perhaps  the  time  is  not  so  much 
farther  off  when  the  lake  itself  will  be 
cut  off  from  the  sea  and  its  bed 
drained  and  parcelled  out  into  arable 
plots,  suffering  the  same  change  that 
in  the  past  ten  years  has  come  over 
the  lagoon  of  Aboukir  and  now  threat¬ 
ens  that  of  Edku. 

The  severest  critics  of  British  rule 
in  Egypt  admit  that  at  least  it  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  certain  ameliorations  of  the 
lot  of  the  agricultural  Egyptian — in  his 
having  better  security  of  tenure  and  a 
larger  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  Nor,  again,  is  it  denied  that 
we  are  improving  his  food  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  he  has 
to  live.  We  may  fairly  take  credit, 
then  (if  credit  there  be),  for  two  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  ameliorations — for 
the  steady  increase  in  population  and 
the  obvious  growth  of  a  land-hunger 
among  the  people.  The  one  is  pushing 
a  growing  proportion  of  the  fellahin 
out  of  their  native  villages,  the  other 
inducing  the  surplus  to  make,  not  for 
the  towns,  but  for  the  unappropriated 
arable  lands.  The  vacuum  which  sucks 
that  surplus  nowadays  is  the  Northern 
Delta.  There  alone,  in  the  strait  and 
teeming  valley  of  the  Nile,  is  yet  room 
and  to  spare;  and  there  will  be  seen 
in  the  near  future  the  greatest  expan¬ 
sion  and  modification  of  nature  by 
man. 
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Black  Jose. 

A  TALE,  or  THE,  ARQE,NTINE,. 


(Fro^i  Ctaamben’s  Journal.) 


T  was  away  back  in  the  eigh¬ 
ties,  when  railway  con¬ 
struction  was  in  full  swing 
J  in  the  Argentine,  that  1  was 
employed  by  an  English  company  to 
go  to  one  of  the  northern  provinces, 
where  they  meant  to  extend  their  sys¬ 
tem.  The  district  had  already  been 
surveyed,  and  the  route  for  the  new 
line  of  railway  fixed  on  and  marked 
out  with  pegs;  while  through  the 
monte,  or  Jungle,  narrow  pathways  had 
been  cut  indicating  the  proposed  route. 
The  work  assigned  to  me  was  to  ar¬ 
range  by  contract  with  responsible  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  directly  engage  peons,  to 
cut  and  clear  away  the  trees  and  scrub 
to  a  specified  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  indicated  track,  so  as  to  allow 
facilities  for  forming  the  terraplen. 

To  reach  the  terminus  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  system  from  where  I  was  sta¬ 
tioned  was  only  a  matter  of  twelve 
hours’  run  by  train.  Here  I  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  large,  high-wheeled  bul¬ 
lock-cart,  in  which  were  put  the  stores 
and  appurtenances  considered  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  expedition.  I  also  en¬ 
gaged  three  peons — an  Italian  and  two 
natives.  The  former  was  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  cook,  while  as  to  the  latter, 
one  was  to  officiate  as  bullock-driver, 
and  the  other  was  held  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  my  horses,  of  which  1 
had  four. 

My  journey  of  six  days  over  a  flat 
and  treeless  country  was  virtually  void 
of  interest,  and  was  fast  becoming 
monotonous,  when  we  began  to  come 
upon  scrub  and  clumps  of  trees,  which 


indicated  a  near  termination  of  our 
journey.  Deviating  somewhat  from  our 
line  of  route,  and  skirting  the  shore  of 
a  small  lake,  we  came  upon  a  camp- 
village,  or  pueblito,  about  which  I  had 
been  previously  advised.  This  pueblito 
appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wretched  I  had  seen  in  the  Argentine, 
the  houses,  or  ranchos,  being  con¬ 
structed  in  the  usual  primitive  north 
Argentine  fashion,  and  consisting  of 
four  forked  trees  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  long  stuck  into  the  ground,  one 
at  each  corner,  with  the  forks  upward; 
on  these  rested  the  horizontal  logs 
which  supported  the  roof,  composed  of 
branches  and  grass,  and  topped  off 
with  earth.  The  side-walls  were  con¬ 
structed  of  twigs  and  rushes  from  the 
edge  of  the  laguna,  and  plastered  over 
with  mud.  On  reaching  this  pueblito 
we  were  assailed  by  an  army  of  starved 
dogs,  literally  consisting  of 

Mongrel  puppy,  whelp  and  bound. 
And  curs  of  low  degree. 

But  the  latter  fearfully  predominated. 
It  is  the  same  all  over  the  northern 
provinces,  for  the  native  Argentine 
seems  to  delight  in  keeping  hordes  of 
dogs  of  the  most  varied  and  uncertain 
ancestry. 

Keeping  this  yelping  fraternity  at 
bay  with  my  riding-whip,  I  made  my 
way  to  the  house  of  the  comisario, 
who,  it  seems,  had  been  disturbed  dur¬ 
ing  his  siesta  by  the  commotion  caused 
through  our  arrival.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  an  Argentine  dislikes  nothing 
so  much  as  being  disturbed  during  his 
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siesta,  be  received  me  kindly;  and  a 
glance  seemed  to  satisfy  him  that  I 
had  something  to  do  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  raiiway.  He 
saluted  me  as  Senor  Ingeniero.  Now, 
although  I  am  not  an  engineer,  yet,  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  ideas 
in  vogue  in  this  quarter,  I  wore  the 
insignia  of  one,  consisting  of  a  pith 
helmet,  a  heavy  steel  watch-chain, 
thick-soled  boots,  and  strong  white 
canvas  riding-pants;  while,  added  to 
this,  my  not  over-refined  general  ap¬ 
pearance  was,  according  to  his  basis 
of  reasoning,  enough  to  designate  me 
un  ingeniero  ingies. 

Politely  asking  me  to  be  seated,  he 
banded  me  a  chair,  which  I  afterward 
discovered  to  be  the  only  one  in  the 
village.  Going  outside,  he  ordered 
mate,  which  was  duly  brought  and 
served  by  one  of  his  vigiiantes.  The 
physical  proportions  of  this  whity- 
brown  limb  of  the  law  were  not  of  a 
kind  calculated  to  inspire  respect  in  an 
Irish  community;  nor  did  his  mental 
capacities  seem  of  a  high  order.  His 
wardrobe  indicated  little  of  the  uni¬ 
form,  with  the  exception  of  his  cap; 
while  his  nether  garments,  which  be¬ 
spoke  antiquity,  had  their  fundamental 
parts  profusely  done  up  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Joseph’s  coat.  This  individuai, 
I  afterward  ieamed,  was  compelled  to 
do  duty  as  a  policeman  on  account  of 
a  foul  murder  he  had  committed.  I 
describe  this  vigilante,  as  he  was  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  camp  vigilante  at  the  time 
I  write  of;  and  although  things  are 
now  somewhat  improved  in  this  way 
in  the  Argentine,  still  the  police  force 
of  the  country  continues  to  be  largely 
recruited  from  the  criminal  classes. 

After  a  lengthened  talk  with  the 
comisario  and  a  consultation  of  my 
map,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  village  would  prove  an  admirable 
basis  for  beginning  my  operations  of 
woodcutting.  When  it  came  to  bo 
known  that  I  wanted  woodcutters,  I 
bad  numerous  candidates  for  the  work; 
but  all  wanted  such  exorbitant  wages 
that  I  had  to  decline  their  offers. 
However,  on  my  tickling  the  band  of 
my  friend  the  comisario  with  some¬ 


thing  substantial,  and  leaving  the  mat¬ 
ter  very  much  in  his  hands,  he  speedily 
reduced  their  demands  by  at  least  60 
per  cent.  Having  acquiesced  in  these 
now  more  reasonable  terms,  I  speedily 
had  three  gangs  of  woodcutters  at 
work. 

As  the  work  proceeded  apace  I  saw 
I  had  to  face  a  difficulty — namely,  that 
of  supplying  the  wootcutters  with  pro¬ 
visions  and  water.  Heretofore  the 
workmen  had  found  their  own  pro¬ 
visions;  but  as  their  work  gradually 
led  them  farther  from  their  homes,  this 
system  ceased  to  be  practicable.  1  had, 
therefore,  to  arrange  a  new  system  of 
food-supply.  In  the  district  where  I 
was  stationed,  water  and  provisions 
were  to  be  had  in  abundance;  but 
farther  north  water  was  scarce,  and  in 
consequence  the  country  was  sparsely 
inhabited,  which  foreboded  a  difficulty 
in  finding  provisions,  the  staple  of 
which  was  goats’  flesh.  It,  therefore, 
became  necessary  for  me  to  find  a  com¬ 
petent  man  whom  I  could  trust  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this  important  department:  to 
find  provisions,  and  put  the  various 
gangs  of  woodcutters  on  a  system  of 
rations,  arranging  to  have  these  for¬ 
warded  regularly,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
water. 

I  again  consulted  my  friend  the 
comisario,  and  he  recommended  an  in¬ 
dividual  for  the  appointment  named 
Jose  Rodriguez,  but  familiarly  known 
by  the  name  of  Negro  Jose  (Black 
Jose),  from  his  very  dark  complexion. 

On  my  acquiescing  in  the  comisario’s 
proposal,  a  vigilante  was  sent  to  inti¬ 
mate  to  Black  Jose  that  I  requested  an 
interview  with  him  at  the  house  of  the 
comisario.  As  Jose  lived  somewhere 
about  three  leagues  distant,  some  little 
time  had  necessarily  to  elapse  before 
he  could  possibly  appear.  During  part 
of  this  interval  the  comisario  narrated 
to  me  some  of  Jose’s  peculiarities  of 
character,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  was  that  he  was  singularly 
honest.  Although  I  doubted  the  fact  at 
the  time,  I  afterward  found  this  state¬ 
ment  to  be  true— at  least  so  long  as  he 
remained  in  my  employment;  and  this 
was  undoubtedly  a  rare  trait  in  the 
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class  of  Argentines  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed.  But  the  dark  side  of  Jose’s 
character  was  his  quarrelsome  and  re¬ 
vengeful  disposition;  and  the  comisario 
hinted  that  he  had  been  the  death  of 
more  than  one  of  his  countrymen;  but 
added,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
that  Jose  was  a  smart  fellow,  and  if  I 
treated  him  liberally  he  thought  we 
should  get  on  well  together. 

Our  conversation  was  abruptly 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  entrance  of 
Jose  himself,  the  vigilante  having 
found  him  in  the  outskirts  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  at  a  boliche,  or  drinking-shop. 
Jose  came  forward  and  bowed  with  the 
ease  and  grace  of  a  well-bred  Spaniard, 
and  not  with  the  whining,  cringing 
manner  so  common  with  many  north 
Argentines  of  the  lower  class.  In 
stature  Jose  was  rather  under  than 
above  the  average  size,  while,  although 
not  apparently  muscular,  he  had  a  well- 
knit  frame,  and  his  cat-like  movements 
denoted  great  agility.  His  features 
were  regular  and  well  cut,  but  his 
dark,  flashing  eyes  proclaimed  his 
fiery  temper,  while  his  very  dark  skin 
and  long,  glossy  black  hair  indicated 
his  Indian  origin,  and  in  no  way  belied 
the  name  by  which  he  was  best  known 
— namely,  Negro  Jose.  He  wore  the 
dress  of  a  well-to-do  gaucho,  but  with 
an  excessive  profusion  of  silver  orna¬ 
ments  adorning  his  broad  belt,  in 
which  was  stuck  a  handsome,  long- 
bladed,  silver-trilled  knife.  His  feet 
were  encased  in  a  pair  of  patent-leather 
top-boots,  the  high  heels  of  which  were 
adorned  by  a  pair  of  large  silver  spurs 
which  clanked  as  he  walked.  A  silver- 
mounted  rebenque  (riding-whip)  com¬ 
pleted  his  riding  equipment,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  him  a  camp  dandy  of  the  first 
order. 

Giving  Jose  an  outline  of  his  duties, 
I  made  him  a  liberal  offer  in  the  shape 
of  wages,  which  he  accepted.  On  the 
following  day  he  entered  on  his  duties, 
and  by  the  energy  he  displayed  and  his 
powers  of  organization,  I  soon  saw  he 
was  fully  qualified  for  the  duties  he 
had  undertaken.  As  time  went  on  Jose 
gradually  rose  in  my  estimation,  and 
was  fast  becoming,  as  it  were,  my 


right-hand  man.  He  bought  pack- 
mules  and  horses  for  forwarding  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  woodcutters  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  I  could,  and  when  buying 
goats  and  sheep  for  food,  could  beat 
down  the  vendors  in  price  in  a  way 
which  showed  he  was  an  expert  at  the 
business. 

With  the  workmen  in  general  I  could 
see  Jose  was  more  feared  than  liked; 
but  with  the  female  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  he  appeared  to  be  highly  pop¬ 
ular — dangerously  so,  I  sometimes 
thought;  and  this  ultimately  proved  to 
be  the  case. 

As  Jose  passed  through  the  village 
at  an  ambling  trot  on  his  gorgeously 
equipped  steed,  w'hich  he  rode  with  an 
air  of  dignity  and  reserve,  many  a 
kindly  glance  was  cast  at  him  by  the 
dark-eyed,  dusky  damsels  and  matrons; 
and  when  .saluted  by  them,  he  smiling¬ 
ly  returned  their  salutations  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  conveyed  condescension  and 
in  no  way  compromised  his  dignity. 

Although  I  found  Jose  was  given  to 
gambling  and  an  occasional  over-in¬ 
dulgence  in  cana,  he  continued  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  duties.  As  for  myself,  time 
passed  pleasantly,  and  the  troubles  I 
had  to  meet,  being  of  a  minor  sort, 
w’ere  encountered,  as  it  were,  to-day 
and  forgotten  to-morrow.  But  a  crisis 
was  at  hand.  One  evening,  as  the 
comisario  and  I  sat  chatting  and  smok¬ 
ing  our  cigarettes  and  sipping  our 
cana,  word  was  brought  to  us  that  Jose 
had  killed  one  of  the  mule-drivers  with 
his  knife.  The  comisario  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  went  to  the  scene  of  the  trag¬ 
edy,  which  was  at  the  boliche  outside 
the  village  to  which  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred.  We  found  the  mule-driver  not 
dead,  as  was  reported,  but  dangerously 
wounded. 

Sending  at  once  for  the  old  woman 
who  officiated  as  village  doctor,  we 
had  his  wounds  attended  to.  She  even¬ 
tually  intimated  that  she  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  his  recovery,  unless  he 
got  over  the  night.  I  may  here  re¬ 
mark  that  it  is  customary  among  men 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  to  laugh  at  these  female  camp- 
doctors;  but  the  skill  I  have  seen  these 
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poor  women  display  in  surgery,  and 
the  success  achieved  by  their  simple 
remedies — often  in  cases  of  serious  ail¬ 
ments — have  sometimes  made  me  think 
they  could  teach  many  an  Argentine 
doctor  things  that  would  be  of  service 
to  him. 

Jose  was  taken  to  the  comisaria,  and 
it  transpired  on  investigation  that  the 
mule-driver  in  question  possessed  an 
attractive  young  wife.  He  accused  Jose 
of  being  on  too  intimate  terms  with 
her,  and  it  appeared  from  the  evidence 
that  this  accusation  was  based  on  more 
than  suspicion.  A  knife-fight  ensued, 
and  the  poor  mule-driver,  being  no 
match  for  Jose,  came  near  being  killed, 
while  Jose,  by  his  marvelous  agility 
and  skill,  came  out  of  the  fight  scathe¬ 
less.  Jose  was  detained  that  night  at 
the  comisaria,  and  put  in  the  stocks. 

As  the  mule-driver  was  alive  in  the 
morning,  and  hopes  were  now  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  recovery,  Jose  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  his  duties,  I  going 
bail  for  his  appearance  again  if 
wanted.  It  was  also  arranged  that 
Jose  should  pay  60  per  cent,  of  his 
wages  toward  the  mule-driver’s  sup¬ 
port  until  he  was  able  to  resume  work. 
Jose  appeared  to  be  in  no  way  sorry 
for  what  had  occurred;  indeed,  he 
seemed  to  think  it  a  good  joke.  But 
he  complained  loudly  of  having  to  pay 
the  50  per  cent.  I  told  him  be  bad  got 
off  lightly  for  such  a  grave  offense, 
and  sternly  let  him  know  that  if  any¬ 
thing  of  a  similar  nature  occurred 
again  I  would  discharge  him. 

Matters  soon  resumed  their  normal 
condition,  for  a  knife-fight  was  only 
a  nine  hours’  wonder,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  the  matter  was  all  but  for¬ 
gotten.  In  the  meantime  the  mule- 
driver  was  fast  progressing  toward  re¬ 
covery. 

I  now  found  I  should  have  to  shift 
my  encampment  farther  north  so  as  to 
be  nearer  the  woodcutters  and  there 
arrange  a  new  basis  for  a  food  supply; 
but  I  considered  it  expedient  to  defer 
the  matter  until  after  Carnival,  that 
time  being  at  hand. 

Carnival  day  came,  with  its  usual 
accompaniments  of  debauchery,  brutal¬ 


ity  and  foolishness.  At  every  boliche 
there  was  a  baile  (ball),  as  also  at  many 
private  ranchos,  and  day  as  well  as 
night  was  made  hideous  by  the  eternal 
boom,  boom,  boom  of  the  primitive 
camp-drum,  for  at  every  baile  this 
musical  instrument  (if  I  may  term  it 
such)  is  considered  indispensable. 
During  the  whole  of  Carnival  week  this 
hubbub  was  kept  up  almost  without 
intermission. 

Jose,  in  his  best  equestrian  outfit, 
had  visited  many  of  the  bailee,  and  as 
usual  seemed  to  be  the  hero  of  the  hour 
with  the  fair  sex.  I  also  learned  he 
had  been  indulging  more  freely  in  in¬ 
toxicants  than  was  his  wont;  and 
knowing  his  quarrelsome  disposition 
when  in  that  way,  I  feared  trouble,  and 
my  fears  were  speedily  justified.  I 
think  it  was  about  mid-aftemoon  on 
the  second  day  of  Carnival  when  word 
was  brought  to  me  that  Jose  had 
killed  one  of  the  woodcutters  named 
Juan  Vicente  at  one  of  the  bailes. 

It  was  the  old  story:  both  men  being 
Intoxicated,  they  quarreled  about  a 
girl.  Knives  were  drawn,  and  it  seems 
that  before  Juan  had  time  to  deliver  a 
thrust  Jose  killed  him,  his  knife  liter¬ 
ally  passing  through  the  woodcutter’s 
body.  All  passed  so  quickly  that  the 
bystanders  were  scarcely  aware  of 
what  had  occurred.  Jose,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  confusion,  slipped  out, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  fled;  and  be¬ 
fore  either  the  comisario  or  I  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  occurrence,  Jose,  being 
well  mounted,  must  have  been  at  least 
two  leagues  away.  In  consequence, 
pursuit  was  virtually  useless. 

That  night  we  interred  the  remains 
of  poor  Juan  in  the  monte,  a  rough 
wooden  cross  marking  his  place  of  in¬ 
terment. 

I  now  thoroughly  repented  of  ever 
having  taken  Jose  into  my  employ¬ 
ment.  The  man’s  cold-blooded  nature 
now  appeared  before  me  in  such  a 
hideous  form  that  I  considered  no 
other  good  quality  he  might  possess 
could  possibly  counterbalance  such 
brutality.  However,  I  felt  some  con¬ 
solation  in  thinking  that  I  had  seen 
the  last  of  him.  Unfortunately,  in  this 
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1  was  mistaken,  as  the  sequel  will 
show. 

Carnival  being  past,  I  arranged  to 
have  my  encampment  shifted  farther 
north,  and  on  leaving  I  went  and  said 
good-bye  to  my  friend  the  comisario. 
I  call  him  my  friend  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  few  comisarios  I 
met  In  the  Argentine  who  earned  my 
respect  His  name  was  Santiago  Diaz, 
and  he  was  a  descendant  of  an  old 
Spanish  family  that  had  never  inter¬ 
married  with  families  of  Indian 
descent,  a  fact  of  which  Don  Santiago 
was  justly  proud,  and  of  which  he 
never  failed  to  remind  one.  He  had 
inherited  much  of  the  pride  and  pom¬ 
posity  of  the  Spanish  race,  but  he  had 
a  higher  sense  of  honor  and  Justice 
than  any  other  Argentine  I  ever  met. 
Poor  Don  Santiago  Diaz!  I  often 
thought  nature  intended  him  to  occupy 
a  higher  sphere  in  life  than  doing  the 
duties  of  chief  police  officer  to  a  semi- 
barbarous  community  that  could  never 
appreciate  his  worth. 

After  two  days’  Journey  with  my  bul¬ 
lock-cart,  the  site  I  had  selected  for  my 
new  encampment  was  reached.  It  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  three  fresh-water 
wells.  Indeed,  the  place  derived  its 
name  from  those  wells — namely,  Pozos 
Dulces  (Fresh  Wells),  all  other  wells  in 
this  district  being  more  or  less  salt. 

I  discovered  an  unoccupied  rancho 
that  came  within  the  ground  owned  by 
the  railway  company.  This  I  took  pos¬ 
session  of,  while  my  cook  pitched  his 
tent  under  the  shade  of  an  algarrobo 
tree  about  one  hundred  yards  distant. 
Although  there  was  no  village  In  the 
vicin' ty,  the  place  was  nevertheless  the 
center  of  a  considerable  population, 
and  could  boast  of  both  a  comisario 
and  a  Juez  de  paz  (district  Judge). 

I  soon  saw  my  new  encampment  was 
admirably  suited  for  a  basis  of  food- 
supply.  Goats’  flesh  could  be  had  in 
abundance,  also  beef  and  mutton — all 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  The  man  who 
was  in  charge  of  my  horses,  and  who 
had  also  acted  as  my  factotum,  I  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  appointment  previously 
held  by  Jose.  Although  not  endowed 


with  the  mental  capacity  of  the  latter, 
he  eventually  gave  tolerable  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

After  I  had  been  about  a  week 
settled  in  my  new  encampment  I  had 
a  visit  from  the  comisario  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  He  rode  up  to  my  rancho  one 
day,  and  so  as  to  impress  me,  no  doubt, 
with  a  sense  of  his  importance,  he  had 
riding  at  a  respectful  distance  behind 
him  a  villainous-looking,  ragged  vigi¬ 
lante.  I  was  by  no  means  favorably 
impressed  by  the  comisario’s  appear¬ 
ance,  yet  as  an  act  of  courtesy  I  asked 
him  to  alight  from  his  horse.  To  this 
be  complied,  came  forward  and  sat 
down  in  the  veranda.  After  chatting 
on  various  topics  for  some  minutes  I 
could  see  he  had  something  of  im¬ 
portance  to  communicate;  but,  native¬ 
like,  he  deferred  the  matter  to  the  last. 
Then,  finally.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
take  his  leave,  he  broached  the  subject 
of  Jose  killing  the  woodcutter. 

“Ah,”  I  said,  “you  seemingly  know 
all  about  this  matter?” 

“(3omo,  no,  senor,”  he  replied.  "Jose 
told  me  all  about  it  himself;  he  is  at 
present  staying  with  me,  and  he  would 
be  very  grateful  if  you  would  reinstate 
him  in  the  appointment  he  previously 
held  from  you.” 

“What!”  I  replied,  in  astonishment, 
“Jose  living  with  you?” 

“Como,  no,  senor,”  he  again  replied. 

“Well,”  I  returned  with  warmth, 
“Jose  is  little  better  than  a  brute,  and 
ought  to  be  severely  punished  for  what 
he  has  done;  while  as  to  reinstating 
him  in  his  former  appointment,  that  I 
certainly  never  will  do.” 

“Ah,  bueno,  bueno,  senor,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “Just  as  you  like,  you  know; 
but  Jose  is  a  good  fellow  all  the  same, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.  And,” 
he  continued,  “punishing  him  would  do 
no  good;  you  know  that  will  not  bring 
back  to  life  the  man  he  has  killed.” 

Now,  this  Is  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
Argentine  reasoning,  even  of  the  more 
advanced  and  enlightened,  when  asked 
why  murderers  are  not  punished.  In¬ 
deed,  when  an  individual  commits  a 
murder  in  the  Argentine,  even  although 
premeditated  and  cowardly,  the  mur- 
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derer  seems  to  receive  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  community;  and  they  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  save  him 
from  capital  punishment,  however 
richly  he  may  deserve  it.  Although 
the  Argentine  law  prescribes  death  for 
premeditated  murder,  yet  the  com¬ 
munity  will  never  allow  it  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect;  the  farce  is  generally 
ended  by  the  criminal  getting  off  with 
a  few  months’  imprisonment. 

The  comisario,  after  talking  with  me 
on  various  topics,  and  seeing  there  was 
no  chance  of  persuading  me  to  re¬ 
instate  his  friend  Jose,  finally  took  his 
leave. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  certain  matters  hitherto 
omitted,  but  which  I  always  thought 
had  a  very  significant  bearing  on  this 
strange  tale.  They  are  as  follows: 

At  my  previous  encampment  the 
money  to  pay  the  woodcutters  was  sent 
from  the  terminus  of  the  railway  once 
a  month;  but  as  the  construction  of  the 
railway  advanced,  and  the  termination 
or  point  of  rails  came  nearer,  the 
money  came  to  me  once  a  fortnight, 
and  this  system  was  adhered  to  until 
the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
money  was  invariably  brought  me 
every  second  Friday  by  two  men,  and 
on  the  day  following  I  paid  the  wood¬ 
cutters.  This  system  made  it  necessary 
that  I  should  keep  the  money  one  night 
in  my  possession,  which,  when  I  think 
of  it  now,  decidedly  showed  great  im¬ 
prudence  on  my  part. 

Well,  on  a  certain  Friday  the  money 
was  brought  to  me  as  usual,  and  I  put 
it  away  in  my  cash-box,  which  I  locked 
up  in  a  strong  wooden  chest  inside 
my  rancho. 

This  same  day  I  had  a  visit  from  the 
comisario.  I  mention  this  fact  as  his 
visit,  I  always  think,  had  much  to  do 
with  what  followed.  He  said  he  was 
passing,  and  thought  he  would  call  and 
tell  me  Jose  had  left. 

“Indeed?”  I  replied,  with  indiffer¬ 
ence.  “Where  has  he  gone  to?” 

“Who  knows,  senor?”  he  answered. 
"He  left  my  house  three  days  ago,  and 
I  have  not  seen  him  since.” 


“Ah,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  I  re¬ 
turned.  “I  do  not  like  the  way  he  has 
been  prowling  around  lately.  Indeed,” 
I  continued,  “he  has  been  seen  twice 
around  here  in  my  absence.” 

“Oh,”  laughed  the  comisario,  “you 
need  have  no  fear  of  Jose.  He  is  a 
hot-tempered  fool,  but  he  is  no  plotter 
of  mischief;”  and  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  he  passed  on  his  way,  never  hav¬ 
ing  alighted  from  his  horse. 

Now,  what  the  comisario  said  of  Jose 
was,  I  think,  true:  he  was  no  plotter 
of  evil,  and  in  truth  I  never  dreaded 
evil  from  him. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  of  which  I 
write,  the  weather  being  exceedingly 
warm,  I  usually  slept  in  the  veranda, 
and  well  I  remember  this  particular 
night.  After  I  had  dined,  the  cook 
had  cleared  away  the  dinner-things 
and  taken  out  my  camp-bed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  it  as  usual  on  the  veranda,  and 
after  bidding  me  good-night,  had  re¬ 
tired  to  his  tent.  As  I  sat  smoking  a 
sense  of  loneliness  crept  over  me,  such 
as  I  had  never  felt  before.  But  I  got 
up,  shook  it  off,  and  went  to  make  my 
final  arrangements  before  turning  in. 

Before  explaining  what  these  final 
arrangements  were,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  glance  at  the  plan  of  my 
rancho,  which  was  a  simple,  square, 
one-roomed  building  with  a  veranda  in 
front.  The  right  side  was  flanked  by 
a  very  primitive  open-air  kitchen  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  extending  at  a  right 
angle  from  the  end  of  the  house  to  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  feet.  On  the 
left  was  a  rough  wooden  fence,  through 
the  bars  of  which  were  twisted 
branches  of  thorny  scrub;  and  so 
strong  and  adroitly  made  was  the  fence 
as  to  be  practically  impenetrable  by 
man  or  beast.  In  this  way  both  ends 
of  the  veranda  were  closed,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  house  was  only  accessible 
directly  in  front. 

Now,  the  final  arrangement  I  made 
every  night  before  going  to  bed  was  to 
place  on  my  kitchen  hearth  an  empty 
kerosene-tin,  to  which  I  attached  a 
piece  of  light,  strong  twine,  which  I 
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stretched  across  the  roadway  leading 
up  to  the  rancho,  fastening  it  to  the 
branch  fence  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  twine  was  placed  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  front  of  the  veranda,  and 
as  it  was  only  four  inches  or  so  from 
the  ground,  any  person  approaching 
the  rancho  and  unaware  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  would  in  all  probability  touch  the 
string  and  bring  down  the  kerosene- 
tin,  which  would  awaken  me  if  asleep. 
This  precaution  I  only  adopted  when 
I  slept  in  the  veranda.  After  fixing 
the  kerosene-tin  as  described,  I  in¬ 
variably  placed  my  revolver  below  my 
pillow.  But  on  this  night  I  had  no 
sooner  lain  down  than  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  of  loneliness  again  overtook  me. 
I  tried  hard  to  shake  it  off,  but  could 
not. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  exhibited  in 
certain  individuals  a  subtle  sixth  sense 
which  is  so  mysterious  in  character 
that  its  existence  is  often  denied;  it 
is  a  sense,  a  presentiment,  of  impend¬ 
ing  evil.  Personally,  I  favor  the  idea 
of  its  existence;  and  scientists  may  one 
day  be  able  to  unmask  the  mystery. 
Until  then,  may  I  not  call  it  what  our 
fathers  would  have  called  it — namely, 
the  mysterious  warning  of  a  kind 
Providence?  Anyway,  that  night  I 
clearly  and  distinctly  felt  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  evil,  although  I  was  unable  to 
locate  it;  but  I  certainly  never  thought 
of  its  emanating  from  the  source 
whence  it  eventually  came. 

The  night  being  oppressively  warm, 
of  a  kind  which  foreboded  a  storm,  I 
lay  in .  bed  without  any  covering  but 
my  pajamas;  but  sleep  refused  to  visit 
me  until  toward  midnight,  when  I 
dropped  off  into  a  troubled  kind  of 
slumber.  How  long  I  slept  I  know 
not,  but  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  falling  of  the  kerosene-tin.  I 
Jumped  up  in  bed  and  instinctively 
seized  my  revolver.  I  saw  the  figure 
of  a  man  gliding  away  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  I  immediately  leveled  my  re¬ 
volver  and  fired.  The  figure  dropped. 
Getting  hastily  out  of  bed  and  putting 
on  my  slippers,  I  approached  the  pros¬ 


trate  figure,  revolver  in  hand.  I  found 
it  lying  face  downward.  I  called.  No 
response.  Approaching  nearer,  I 
touched  it,  but  with  the  same  result. 
Then,  being  a  little  alarmed,  1  seized 
the  figure  by  the  shoulder  and  turned 
it  over. 

I  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  I  gave 
an  involuntary  start,  for,  good  heavens! 
it  was  Black  Jose.  And  lying  beside 
him  was  the  terrible  knife  I  knew  so 
well,  its  silver  handle  and  burnished 
blade  glittering  in  the  moonlight.  He 
was  apparently  stone-dead,  and  I  found 
on  examination  that  the  bullet  from 
my  revolver  had  entered  the  back  of 
his  head  and  had  come  out  over  his 
left  eye.  I  can  hardly  describe  my 
feelings  as  I  stood  beside  Jose’s  re¬ 
mains;  for  I  looked  on  myself  as  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  a  murderer.  As  yet  I 
had  not,  somehow,  realized  the  danger 
I  myself  had  escaped.  My  first  fears 
were:  had  any  one  heard  the  report  of 
my  revolver?  I  was  inclined  to  think 
not,  as  a  strong  wind  was  now  blowing, 
which  heralded  the  near  approach  of 
the  storm  I  had  expected.  Moreover, 
the  revolver  had  been  discharged  with¬ 
in  the  veranda,  which  would  In  a  great 
measure  stifle  the  report.  However, 
I  listened  for  a  minute,  but  heard  no 
sound  save  the  moaning  of  the  wind  in 
the  monte. 

I  now  began  to  realize  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  the  position  in  which  I  was 
placed.  I  knew  the  Argentine  too  well 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  authorities. 
Well  I  knew  if  I  did  everything  would 
go  against  me.  But  in  the  midst  of 
numerous  and  confused  plans,  some¬ 
thing  seemed  to  whisper  in  my  ear, 
“Bury  Jose,  and  keep  your  own  secret.’’ 
This  plan  had  no  sooner  suggested 
itself  than  I  immediately  acted  on  it. 
I  went  off  at  once  and  got  a  spade; 
then,  half  -  dragging,  half  -  carrying 
Jose’s  body  into  the  monte,  I  hurriedly 
selected  a  place  of  interment  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  algarrobo  tree.  There, 
between  two  of  its  large  protruding 
roots,  where  the  ground  was  soft,  I 
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set  to  work  to  dig  a  grave.  I  had  not 
been  long  at  my  task  when  the  storm 
burst  on  me  in  all  its  fury.  The 
flashes  of  lightning  were  incessant  and 
vivid,  and  the  rolling  of  the  thunder 
was  continuous,  while  the  wind,  with 
torrents  of  rain,  howled  through  the 
monte  like  a  thousand  demons. 

This  burying  scene  was  a  sight  so 
weird  that  it  will  never  be  effaced  from 
my  memory.  There  lay  Jose’s  body, 
with  its  pallid,  upturned  face,  to  which 
the  flashes  of  lightning  added  ghastli¬ 
ness.  The  sight  was  more  than  I  could 
bear.  I  tore  off  the  jacket  of  my 
pajamas,  threw  it  over  the  face,  and 
resumed  my  work  with  renewed 
energy.  I  had  soon  dug  a  grave  amply 
sufficient  for  the  reception  of  the  re¬ 
mains,  which  I  am  afraid  I  tumbled 
in  without  much  ceremony.  Hurriedly 
shoveling  in  the  earth,  which  I  care¬ 
fully  trampled  down,  I  completed  the 
work  by  throwing  some  loose  earth 
over  the  grave. 

I  bad  no  sooner  returned  to  the 
rancho  than  I  felt  somewhat  dizzy,  and 
my  legs  seemed  to  bend  under  me. 
The  excitement  and  exertion  of  the  last 
hour  had  been  too  much  for  me.  Going 
to  the  cupboard,  I  poured  out  and 
drank  off  a  large  glass  of  cana,  which 
soon  had  the  effect  of  soothing  me. 
I  then  lit  a  pipe,  sat  down  in  the  ve¬ 
randa,  and  looked  out  at  the  storm, 
which  still  continued. 


As  I  sat  there  and  smoked  1  pon¬ 
dered  over  what  had  occurred,  and 
gradually  the  whole  diabolical  plot  dis¬ 
closed  itself.  Evidently  it  was  intended 
to  murder  me  in  bed  and  then  rifle  my 
chest  of  the  money  that  was  to  pay 
the  workmen  on  the  morrow.  And 
how  near  the  plot  was  to  succeeding 
the  reader  must  know.  I  also  enter¬ 
tained  grave  suspicions  of  the  comi- 
sario’s  having  Incited  Jose  to  commit 
the  crime.  No  doubt  he  had  arranged 
for  a  lion’s  share  of  the  plunder,  and 
his  pretended  friendly  visit  to  tell  me 
Jose  bad  left  had  been  planned  to 
throw  me  off  my  guard  In  case  I  sus¬ 
pected  any  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Jose. 

In  the  morning  the  cook  brought  me 
my  coffee,  and  remarked  about  the 
storm  of  the  preceding  night,  as  it  had 
been  one  of  unusual  severity.  I  was 
satisfied  to  know  that  nothing  else  had 
disturbed  him. 

After  taking  coffee,  I  strolled  round 
by  the  algarrobo  tree.  'Thanks  to  the 
storm,  no  one  but  myself  could  possibly 
know  that  the  ground  had  been  recent¬ 
ly  disturbed. 

I  was  told  that  the  comisario  and 
other  friends  of  Jose  long  after  won¬ 
dered  at  his  mysterious  disappearance. 
But  only  the  narrator  knows  Jose’s 
place  of  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  algar¬ 
robo  tree. 
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The  Future  of  Anglo-Qerman 
Relations.* 

By  J.  E,LLIS  BARKER. 

(From  tho  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.) 


HE  future  development  of 
Anglo-German  relations  is 
of  the  very  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  not  only  to  Great 
Britain,  but  to  all  Europe.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  which  Anglo-German  relations 
will  undergo  in  the  near  future  will 
have  a  most  far-reaching,  if  not  a  de¬ 
cisive,  influence  upon  the  future  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world. 

In  a  very  interesting  paper,  written 
by  Lord  Avebury  and  entitled  “The 
Future  of  Europe,”  peace  and  good  will 
among  nations  and  international  arbi¬ 
tration  were  warmly  recommended, 
and  we  were  told  that  Great  Britain’s 
armaments  rather  threatened  Germany 
than  German’s  armaments  Great 
Britain,  that  Germany  feared  a  British 
attack,  and  that  she  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  intention  of  attacking  Great 
Britiiin.  As  the  following  pages  are 
intended  not  only  to  throw  light  upon 
the  future  of  Anglo-German  relations, 
but  also  to  serve  to  some  extent  as  a 
reply  and  a  corrective  to  Lord  Ave¬ 
bury’s  paper,  I  purpose  first  to  con¬ 
sider  the  influence  which  arbitration 
is  likely  to  have  upon  nations  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  upon  Germany  in  particular, 
and  then  to  describe  Germany’s  po¬ 
litical  ideals  and  her  fundamental  po¬ 
litical  ideas,  her  position,  her  interest, 
and  her  political  and  economic  aims. 


[•This  arttcle  is  a  reply  to  "The  Future 
of  Europe,"  by  Lord  Avebury,  which  was 
republished  in  THE  ECLECTIC  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  for  May,  1906.— Ed.] 


Thus  fortified  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
a  forecast  of  Germany’s  foreign  policy 
and  to  gauge  the  future  development 
of  Anglo-German  relations,  looking 
at  these  relations  from  both  the  British 
and  the  German  points  of  view. 

Lord  Avebury  is  one  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Free-traders.  “Free  Trade,” 
in  the  words  of  Prof.  Bonamy  Price, 
“knows  nothing  about  political  divi¬ 
sions,”  for  Free  Trade  is  an  inter¬ 
national  and  unnational,  one  might  say 
an  anti-national,  doctrine.  Free  Trade 
is  interested  solely  in  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing,  in  cheapness  and  profitability,  but 
not  in  national  greatness,  national  effi¬ 
ciency  and  morality.  It  occupies  itself 
with  “commodities,”  and  it  ignores 
politics,  treating  the  whole  world  as 
one  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  enjoined  freely  to  exchange  their 
productions. 

As  Lord  Avebury  is  an  ardent  Free¬ 
trader  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  treats 
in  his  paper  international  relations  in 
general  rather  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  cosmopolitan  Free-trader  than 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  British 
citizen.  Therefore  Lord  Avebury  tells 
us  that  “international  gcwd  feeling  is, 
if  not  nobler,  at  any  rate,  wider  and 
more  generous  than  patriotism”  (p. 
421).  He  thinks  the  fostering  of  cos¬ 
mopolitanism  in  preference  to  patriot¬ 
ism  particularly  important  for  this 
country  because  “we  have  immense  in¬ 
vestments  abroad”  (p.  421).  He  laments 
our  heavy  expenses  on  our  army  and 
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navy,  and  the  absence  of  contributions 
to  the  same  on  the  part  of  our  colonies, 
and  tells  us,  "if  a  colony  gets  into 
trouble  with  any  first-class  power,  any 
assistance  we  might  give  would  be  an 
act  of  grace;  they  cannot  claim  it  as  a 
right”  (p.  425).  In  plain  terms.  Lord 
Avebury  asks  us  to  protect  our  invest¬ 
ments  in  foreign  countries  by  a  piece 
of  paper,  which  costs  nothing,  and  to 
leave  the  protection  of  our  colonies, 
which  costs  much,  to  themselves,  unless 
they  pay  for  our  protection.  Lord 
Avebury  is,  Indeed,  guided  by  those 
principles  of  cheapness  and  profitabil¬ 
ity  which  are  the  pith  and  essence  of 
the  Free  Trade  doctrine.  According  to 
Lord  Avebury,  we  ought  apparently  to 
defend  our  colonies,  which  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  military  expenditure, 
“as  an  act  of  grace,”  only  if  the  amount 
of  British  money  invested  in  those 
colonies  would  be  sufficiently  great  to 
make  that  defense  “profitable.” 

During  sixty  years  Great  Britain  has 
vainly  endeavored  to  cause  other  na¬ 
tions  to  abolish  their  economic  fron¬ 
tiers  for  the  special  benefit  of  our  ex¬ 
porting  industries,  but  so  far  she  has 
gained  not  a  single  convert.  Will  she 
be  more  successful  in  “heading  a 
League  of  Peace  and  of  Disarmament” 
in  acordance  with  Lord  Avebury’s  rec¬ 
ommendations,  and  in  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  other  nations  to  follow  our  ex¬ 
ample  and  abolish  their  political  fron¬ 
tiers?  Is  it  likely  that  other  nations 
will  disarm  because  we  find  our  ex¬ 
penditure  for  national  defense  intoler¬ 
ably  heavy,  and  because  we  should  like 
to  defend  “cheaply”  British  capital  in¬ 
vested  abroad,  capital  which  has  fled 
from  the  paradise  of  Free  Trade  to 
the  shelter  of  Protection  ? 

After  having,  at  the  bidding  of  our 
Free-traders,  abolished  our  industrial 
defenses  and  handed  over  our  indus¬ 
tries  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  countries, 
we  are  now  asked  by  our  cosmopolitan 
Free-traders  to  entrust  our  military 
defenses  also  to  the  generosity  of  our 
competitors,  because  Free  Trade  has 
crippled  our  resources  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  find  those  armaments  un¬ 
bearably  heavy  which  are  cheerfully 


borne  by  Protectionist  nations.  We 
are  bidden  to  find  national  safety,  not 
in  our  own  strengrth,  but  in  a  beautiful 
doctrine,  a  piece  of  paper,  and  the 
problematic  generosity  of  our  com¬ 
petitors.  Surely  shortsightedness  can¬ 
not  go  much  further. 

Let  us  see  whether  international  ar¬ 
bitration  is  a  practicable  policy,  or 
merely  a  chimera  and  a  delusion,  as  is 
international  Free  Trade,  which  exists 
only  in  the  textbooks.  International 
arbitration  is  by  no  means  an  invention 
of  yesterday,  as  many  believe.  Since 
the  day  when,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
was  created,  which,  by-the-by,  did  not 
prevent  Greeks  exterminating  Greeks, 
numerous  international  tribunals  have 
been  in  existence,  but  they  have  in¬ 
variably  proved  utterly  unsuccessful, 
and  the  cause  of  their  failure  is 
obvious. 

Every  vigorous  State  pursues  two 
principal  aims:  to  enlarge  its  domin¬ 
ions  and  to  preserve  its  independence. 
Every  healthy  nation,  like  every 
healthy  tree,  endeavors  to  grow  and  to 
increase.  Besides,  neither  right  nor 
chance  but  the  instinct,  and  before  all 
the  will,  of  expansion  supported  by 
might  have  created  nations  out  of 
tribes,  and  evolved  empires  out  of  na¬ 
tions.  By  the  right  of  the  stronger  a 
little  tribe  of  Northmen  possessed  it¬ 
self  of  England,  and  by  the  right  of 
the  stronger  England  acquired  her 
enormous  empire.  By  the  right  of  the 
stronger  the  Hohenzollems,  a  poor 
Swabian  family  who  came  to  the  wilds 
of  Prussia  with  a  handful  of  retainers 
a  few  centuries  ago,  created  modem 
Germany.  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  the 
United  States,  in  fact  all  the  States 
were  created  by  might,  not  by  right. 
To  might  all  States  owe  the  title  of 
their  possessions,  and  only  by  might 
can  their  possessions  be  retained. 

Might  being  the  foundation  of  every 
State  and  practically  the  sole  title  to 
its  possessions,  no  powerful  nation  is 
willing  to  stake  its  possessions  which 
were  won  by  force  upon  the  hazard  of 
a  judicial  decision,  especially  as  the 
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law  is  proverbially  uncertain  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Therefore  every  great 
nation,  and  none  more  than  Germany, 
relies  upon  its  armed  strength  for  the 
defense,  not  of  her  “rights”  which  are 
disputable,  but  of  her  “interests,”  of 
which  every  nation  claims  to  be  the 
sole  competent  judge.  Only  trifling 
questions  have  so  far  been  submitted 
by  nations  to  the  decision  of  foreign 
arbitrators,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
any  great  nation  would  leave  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  her  vital  interests  to  out¬ 
siders  who  can  only  be  expected  to 
weigh  legal  “rights,”  but  who  cannot 
be  expected  sympathetically  to  weigh 
justified  national  aspirations,  preten¬ 
sions  and  claims  to  expansion,  to  su¬ 
premacy  and  to  dominion.  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  said  on  this  subject: 

“It  is  true  that  great  armies  are  a  great 
burden.  By  our  armaments  we  conduct  a 
kind  of  warfare  with  other  nations  in 
which  we  give  blows  to  one  another  with 
our  money  bags.  Armed  peace  may  be 
ruinous,  but  disarmament  is  a  chimei'a, 
for  who  will  enforce  an  unpalatable  de¬ 
cision  upon  a  strong  nation  unwilling  to 
submit  to  it?  To  make  international  de¬ 
cisions  enforceable  by  third  parties  would 
mean  to  make  the  casus  belli  permanent 
amon^  nations.” 

The  leading  German  authority  on 
political  theory  agrees  with  the  leading 
German  authority  on  practical  states¬ 
manship,  for  Professor  von  Treitschke 
wrote  in  his  “Politik”: 

“The  institution  of  a  permanent  inter¬ 
national  court  of  arbitration  is  incom¬ 
patible  With  the  very  nature  of  the  state, 
for  a  state  can  only  by  its  own  will  set 
limits  to  itself.  Only  questions  of  second¬ 
ary  or  tertiary  Importance  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration,  for  in  matters  of 
vital  national  importance  an  impartial 
referee  does  not  exist.  Could  we  seriously 
expect  to  find  an  Impartial  arbitrator 
to  decide  on  the  question  of  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine?  Beside*,  it  is  a  matter  of  national 
honor  that  a  nation  should  settle  her  dif- 
floultleiB  without  foreign  interference.  An 
authoritative  tribunal  of  nations  is  im¬ 
possible.  To  the  end  of  history  national 
arms  will  preserve  their  rights,  and  here¬ 
in  lies  the  saeredness  of  war.” 

In  another  place  von  Treitschke 
says: 

"Wars  will  never  be  abolished  by  Inter¬ 
national  courts  of  arbitration,  for  In  Judg¬ 
ing  of  the  vital  questions  between  two 
states  other  states  cannot  be  impartial 


In  the  society  of  nations  the  interests  of 
every  nation  are  so  interwoven  with  the 
interests  of  every  other  nation  that  im¬ 
partiality  cannot  be  reckoned  on.” 

Numerous  speeches  of  William  the 
Second  and  innumerable  declarations 
of  German  statesmen  and  professors 
confirm  that  the  leading  political, 
scientific  and  social  circles  of  Germany 
rely  exclusively  on  Germany’s  army 
and  navy  for  the  defense  of  Ger¬ 
man  “rights,”  among  which  there  is 
the  “right”  to  the  possession  of  ex¬ 
tensive  colonies  in  a  temperate  zone. 
Therefore,  all  German  statesmen  and 
responsible  thinkers  unconditionally 
reject  a  League  of  Peace  and  Goodwill 
and  international  arbitration  in  Lord 
Avebury’s  sense.  By  her  attitude  at 
the  Hague  Conference,  official  Ger¬ 
many  has  clearly  shown  her  conviction 
that  the  international  tribunal  and  the 
Czar’s  scheme  of  international  dis¬ 
armament  were  not  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously.  Germany’s  statesmen  believe 
with  Lord  Bacon  that  “wars  are  no 
massacres  and  confusions,  hut  the 
highest  trials  of  right.” 

*1110  corrosive  influence  of  Free-trade 
cosmopolitanism  has  no  doubt  blunted 
the  sense  of  nationality  and  of  patriot¬ 
ism  in  this  country,  and  has  raised  in 
it  many  supporters  of  internationalism 
in  the  form  of  international  Free 
Trade,  international  disarmament  and 
international  arbitration.  Whilst  at 
the  bidding  of  unpractical  doctrinaires, 
pushful  manufacturers  and  political  in¬ 
triguers,  Great  Britain  has  wasted  her 
political  and  her  economic  strength  to 
the  benefit,  the  delight  and  the  deri¬ 
sion  of  foreign  countries,  Germany  has 
steadfastly  and  determinedly  pursued 
a  thoroughly  national  and  deliberately 
selfish  policy,  a  policy  which  is  based 
on  might,  which  is  promoted  by  a  most 
unscrupulous  diplomacy,  and  which  is 
furthered  by  conquest. 

*  It  cannot  be  pointed  out  too  strongly 
that  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  ideas  of 
the  State,  its  nature,  its  functions  ana 
its  policy,  vastly  differ.  The  German 
political  philosophers  teach,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Machiavelli,  “the  State  it 
power,”  Bismarck  stated  “the  only 
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healthy  basis  of  a  great  State  is  na¬ 
tional  selfishness,  and  not  romantic 
idealism;”  and  in  taking  office  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  programme,  to  which 
he  unflinchingly  adhered,  in  the  words 
‘‘the  German  question  will  be  decided, 
not  by  parliamentary  speeches,  but  by 
diplomatic  action  and  by  war.”  A  year 
later  Bismarck  made  the  ominous 
declaration,  “Not  by  speeches  and  res¬ 
olutions  of  majorities  are  great  ques¬ 
tions  decided,  but  by  blood  and  iron.” 
Germany  is  determined  to  rely  for  her 
greatness  on  blood  and  iron  rather 
than  on  beautiful  sentiments  and  for¬ 
eign  investments. 

The  romantic  and  idealistic  ideas  of 
a  league  of  peace  and  of  international 
goodwill  created  and  headed  by  Great 
Britain,  which  Lord  Avebury  pro¬ 
pounds,  are  excellent  in  the  abstract, 
and  they  are  very  profitable,  if 
adopted,  from  the  British  point  of  view, 
for  Great  Britain  has  all  the  territory 
she  wants,  and  she  strives  only  to  pre¬ 
serve  what  she  has  won  by  force. 
However,  Englishmen  must  indeed  be 
simple  if  they  believe  that  beautiful 
speeches  and  beautiful  sentiments  will 
cause  Germany  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  has  practically 
all  the  colonies  in  the  world  whilst 
Germany  has  none. 

Sixty  years  ago  Mr.  Cobden  so  bla¬ 
tantly  and  persistently  assured  a 
credulous  public  that  within  ten  years 
all  protective  tariffs  wouid  be  abolished 
if  England  only  would  set  the  example, 
and  that  Elngland  could  easily  afford 
to  set  the  example  because  “England 
was  and  always  would  be  the  work¬ 
shop  of  the  world,”  that  we  threw 
down  our  customs  walls  and  invited  all 
nations  to  help  themselves  freely  to  the 
fruit  in  our  garden  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  centuries  had  made  the  envy 
of  all  nations.  The  result  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den’s  brilliant  ideas  has  been  that  Free 
Trade  has  depopulated  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  and  ruined  our  agriculture,  and 
that  it  has  driven  10,000,000  British 
workers  and  several  thousand  millions 
of  our  national  capital  out  of  Great 
Britain  into  Protectionist  countries. 
Consequently  all  Protectionist  coun¬ 


tries  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
Free  Trade — in  Great  Britain. 

Now  let  us  look  into  the  foundations 
of  Germany’s  policy.  Reliance  on  force 
has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
German  race.  Macht  geht  vor  Recht, 
Might  is  better  than  right;  Eine  Hand 
voll  Gewalt  ist  besser  als  ein  Sack  voll 
Recht.  A  handful  of  might  is  better 
than  a  sackful  of  right,  are  proverbs 
which  are  in  current  use  in  Germany, 
for  they  have  a  strong  historical 
foundation.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
the  Hohenzollerns  ruled  over  2,000,000 
people,  Berlin  was  a  village  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  Prussia  occupied  a 
position  in  the  world  not  dissimilar  to 
that  held  at  present  by  Servia  or  Rou- 
mania.  To-day  William  the  Second 
rules  over  60,000,000  people,  and 
Prusso-Germany  has  in  wealth  and 
strength  become  the  foremost  power 
on  the  continent.  How  has  that  mar¬ 
velous  growth  from  insignificance  to 
greatness,  which  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  nations,  been  effected? 

The  cause  of  Prussia’s  marvelous 
growth  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
single  word  which,  it  is  worth  noting, 
exists  only  in  the  German  language. 
It  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
“Machtpolitik,”  which,  translated  into 
English,  means  “the  policy  of  force.” 
“Machtpolitik”  is  a  word  which  is  con¬ 
sequently  on  the  lips  of  every  German 
who  discusses  foreign  policy,  and  no 
wonder,  for  Prusso-Germany  has  put 
all  her  trust  in  the  policy  of  force, 
which  is  her  traditional  policy  and 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  If 
we  read  the  history  of  Prusso-Germany 
we  find  that  by  the  constant  use  of 
force  Prussia  has  become  great  and 
powerful,  and  has  welded  into  a  homo¬ 
geneous  mass  the  numerous  nationali¬ 
ties  and  races  which  originally  in¬ 
habited  modern  Germany. 

That  the  policy  of  force  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  Prussia’s  marvelous 
growtii  may  at  a  glance  be  seen  from 
the  following  most  instructive  table, 
from  which  It  appears  that  Prusso- 
Germany  has,  during  more  than  two 
centuries,  constantly  maintained  pro- 
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portlonately  not  only  the  largest  but 
by  far  the  largest  army  in  Europe. 


The  foregoing  table  illustrates 
Prusso-Germany’s  policy  more  clearly 
and  more  forcibly  than  would  a  lengthy 
historical  account.  However,  the  full 
meaning  of  this  table  will  appear  only 
If  we  remember  that  Prusso-Germany 
has  achieved  all  her  great  successes  in 
war  by  attacking  with  her  enormous 
and  ever-ready  army  an  unsuspecting 
or  unprepared  enemy.  FYom  the  attack 
of  Frederick  the  Great  upon  Silesia  in 
1740  during  a  time  of  profound  peace 
to  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-1 
the  Hohenzollerns  have  always  crushed 
their  enemies  by  the  startling  sudden¬ 
ness  of  their  attack.  Frederick  the 
Great’s  maxim,  “The  best  defense  is 
the  attack,”  has  become  the  guiding 
principle  of  Germany’s  military  and 
diplomatic  policy,  Moltke  was  the 
disciple  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Prus¬ 
sia’s  invasion  of  Austrian  Silesia  in 
1866  was  modeled  on  Frederick’s  his¬ 
toric  example. 

The  foregoing  should  sufice  to  show 
the  broad  general  ideas  upon  which 
German  policy  is  founded,  and  the  tra¬ 
ditional  and  time-proved  aims,  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods  of  German  state¬ 
craft.  These  principles  and  methods 
are  as  different  from  British  principles 
and  methods  as  night  is  from  day,  as 
Protection  is  from  Free  ’Trade,  and 
these  fundamental  differences  between 
the  British  and  the  German  political 
mind  utterly  preclude  all  hope  that 
Germany  will  ever  bona  fide  enter 
Lord  Avebury’s  League  of  Peace,  for 
by  such  a  step  she  would  voluntarily 


abandon  her  ambitions  and  her  claims 
to  become  a  world-power. 

Now  let  us  look  into  Germany’s  posi¬ 
tion,  aims,  interests  and  policy.  Ger¬ 
many’s  greatest  problem  is  no  doubt 
the  problem  how  to  find  an  outlet  for 
her  rapidly  growing  population.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Adam  Smith's  shrewd  re¬ 
mark,  “the  supply  of  men  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  demand  for  men.” 
'Through  “the  blessings  of  Free  Trade,” 
as  Lord  Avebury  would  say,  our  indus¬ 
tries  have  become  partly  stationary, 
partly  retrogressive,  partly  have  they 
decayed,  and  our  population,  which 
used  to  increase  faster  than  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  days  of  our 
prosperity,  is  gradually  becoming  sta¬ 
tionary,  whilst  the  population  of  Ger¬ 
many,  notwithstanding  her  inferior  in¬ 
dustrial  resources,  and  notwithstanding 
conscription,  is  rapidly  growing  under 
the  “crippling  influence  of  Protection.” 
Whilst  Great  Britain  adds  every  year 
only  400,000  people,  mostly  paupers  and 
unemployed,  to  her  population,  Ger¬ 
many  adds  almost  1,000,000  prosperous 
workers  every  year  to  hers. 

Therefore  we  have  to  ship  every  year 
200,000  able-bodied  workers  out  of  the 
paradise  of  Free  Trade  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  “groan”  under  Protection, 
whilst  Germany  suffers  from  lack  of 
labor  and  on  balance  has  to  import 
men.  We  ship  away  our  “surplus” 
population  like  so  much  surplus  stock 
or  so  much  refuse,  but  Germany,  being 
unscientific  enough,  in  contradiction 
to  the  teachings  of  Free-trade  political 
economy,  to  believe  that  men  and  pro¬ 
ducers,  not  commodities,  foreign  in¬ 
vestments,  and  consumers,  make  a 
State  rich  and  powerful,  wishes  either 
to  keep  her  population  at  home,  or  to 
send  it  to  German  colonies  in  a  tem¬ 
perate  zone. 

By  sedulously  fostering  all  her  in¬ 
dustries,  agriculture  included,  Germany 
has  so  far  not  had  to  complain  of  over¬ 
population  and  of  the  prevalence  of  un¬ 
employment,  for  she  has,  since  1870. 
given  employment  in  her  industries  to 
20,000,000  additional  workers.  But  the 
day  no  doubt  will  come  when  Germany 
must  resort  to  emigration.  Germany 
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cannot  indefinitely  add  every  year  al¬ 
most  1,000,000  people  to  her  population, 
and  she  is  not  willing  to  strengthen 
and  enrich  other  nations  to  her  own 
hurt,  in  the  manner  in  which  Great 
Britain,  guided  by  Free-trade  doctrin¬ 
aires,  has  strengthened  other  nations 
and  impoverished  and  weakened  her¬ 
self. 

The  fruitfulness,  self-confidence, 
vigor,  push  and  prosperity  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  race,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  formerly  so  manly  British  race  is, 
owing  to  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade, 
rapidly  being  converted  into  a  puny, 
sickly,  ill-nourished,  sterile,  incapable 
and  unhappy  slum  proletariat,  has  sug¬ 
gested  to  Germany  the  most  natural 
and  the  most  desirable  solution  for  her 
greatest  problem.  If  Germany  should 
succeed  in  wresting  from  Great  Britain 
the  rule  of  the  sea,  she  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  creating  a  greater  Ger¬ 
many  oversea.  After  the  opinion  of 
thinking  Germans  the  British  colonies, 
and  Great  Britain  herself,  with  her 
matchless  re.sources,  could  in  a  few 
years  be  made  marvelously  prosperous 
by  a  sensible  administration,  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  discipline,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  national  Industries.  A 
German  administration  in  Great 
Britain  would  not  endeavor  to  gain  the 
cheap  applause  of  the  electorate  by  a 
shallow,  superficially  advantageous  and 
popular  policy,  but  by  a  policy  which, 
though  unpopular  at  first  sight,  would 
give  to  the  workers  solid  advantages 
instead  of  imaginary  ones. 

After  having  become  the  greatest 
Continental  Power,  Prusso-Germany 
strove  to  become  a  great,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest,  world-power.  Thirty 
years  ago  Bismarck  said  to  Bucher: 

“Up  to  the  year  1SC6  we  pursued  a 
Prusso-German  policy.  From  1866  to  1870 
we  pursued  a  German-European  policy. 
Since  then  we  have  pursued  a  world  pol¬ 
icy.  In  dlscoutlngr  future  events  we  must 
also  take  note  of  the  United  States,  who 
will  become  In  matters  economic,  and  per¬ 
haps  In  matters  political  as  well,  a  much 
greater  danger  than  most  people  Imagine. 
The  war  of  the  future  will  be  the  eco¬ 
nomic  war,  the  struggle  for  life  on  the 
largest  scale.  May  my  successors  always 
bear  this  In  mind,  and  always  take  care 


that  Germany  will  be  prepared  when  that 
battle  has  to  be  fought.” 

The  distinguished  political  economist. 
Prof.  Schmoller,  expressed  similar  sen¬ 
timents  in  "Handels-  und  Macht- 
politik”  when  he  wrote: 

“What  the  conquest  of  Silesia  has  been 
In  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire  In 
the  time  of  Bismarck,  that  will  be  to  the 
present  and  the  coming  generation  the 
foundation  of  Germany’s  sea  power.” 

Germany’s  world  policy  was  not  ini¬ 
tiated  by  Wiiiiam  the  Second,  as  many 
believe,  but  by  Bismarck.  Having  sur¬ 
veyed  Germany’s  chances  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  Bismarck  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  South  Africa  offered 
the  best  chances  for  gigantic  German 
settlements.  As  early  as  1876  Bismarck 
tried,  according  to  Poschinger,  to  gain 
a  footing  in  South  Africa,  where  the 
British  element  was  to  be  crushed  with 
the  help  of  the  Boers.  This  attempt 
miscarried,  as  did  a  second  and  more 
deliberate  attempt  in  1884,  when  Bis¬ 
marck  endeavored  to  acquire  Santa 
Lucia  Bay  in  order  to  join  hands  with 
the  Boers.  Ever  since  1876,  and  espe¬ 
cially  since  1884,  Germany  has  assidu¬ 
ously  cultivated  her  “interests’*  in 
South  Africa,  and  Great  Britain  ex¬ 
perienced  the  humiliation  that  she  had 
after  the  Jameson  Raid  to  listen  to 
Germany’s  official  and  formal  declara¬ 
tion  that  “the  continued  independence 
of  the  Boer  republics  was  a  German 
‘interest.’  ’’ 

Between  the  time  of  the  Jameson 
Raid  and  the  outbreak  of  the  South 
African  war,  Germany  strengthened 
the  Boers  against  Great  Britain  with 
arms,  with  advice  and  with  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  during  the  same  time  the 
German  Emperor  feverishly  agitated 
for  a  huge  expansion  of  the  German 
navy.  During  that  period  William  the 
Second  uttered  many  winged  words, 
such  as  “Neptune’s  trident  must  be 
in  our  fist,’’  “Our  future  lies  upon  the 
water,”  “Without  the  consent  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  rulers  nothing  must  happen  in 
any  part  of  the  world,’’  etc.,  etc.  The 
speeches  delivered  by  the  Emperor  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  unmistakably  pointed 
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out  that  it  ought  to  be  Giermany’s 
policy  and  aim  lo  wrest  from  Great 
Britain  the  rule  of  the  sea  in  order  to 
acquire  South  Africa  and  perhaps  other 
British  colonies  as  well. 

The  outbreak  of  the  South  African 
war,  which  at  least  for  a  time  foiled 
Germany’s  attempts  upon  South  Africa, 
was  considered  as  a  national  calamity, 
and  a  humiliation,  by  all  Germans  who 
desired  for  their  country  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  South  Africa.  The  war  was 
felt  like  a  great  defeat,  and  caused  con- 
temation,  grief  and  rage  throughout 
Germany.  Therefore  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  South  African  war 
gave  rise  to  the  two  greatest  popular 
movements  which  Germany  has  known: 
the  celebrated  anti-British  campaign 
of  vituperation,  for  which  the  only 
parallel  is  the  enthusiastic  agitation 
against  Napoleon  the  First  in  1813, 
and  the  great  campaign  in  favor  of  an 
overwhelmingly  strong  German  navy. 
The  Navy  Bill  of  1897  was  compara¬ 
tively  a  modest  affair,  but  by  the  Navy 
Bill  of  1900  the  thrifty  German  nation 
enthusiastically  voted  the  stupendous 
sum  of  £200,000,000,  to  be  distributed 
over  a  number  of  years,  for  naval  pur¬ 
poses,  and  this  enormous  amount  has, 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  been  in¬ 
creased  to  £250,000,000  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  votes  passed  almost  unanimously 
by  the  Reichstag.  Evidently  nothing 
is  too  dear  for  the  German  navy.  Ger¬ 
many  means  to  spend  in  a  few  years 
more  on  her  fleet  than  we  spent  on  the 
South  African  war.  What  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  great  and  rapidly  growing 
German  navy? 

The  reply  to  that  question  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  preamble  of  the  German 
Navy  Bill  of  1900,  in  which  we  read: 
“Germany  must  have  a  fleet  of  such 
strength  that  a  war  against  the 
mightiest  Power  would  involve  risks 
threatening  the  supremacy  of  that 
Power;”  and  I  recommend  Lord  Ave¬ 
bury  to  ponder  over  this  significant 
and  ominous  phrase,  and  over  the  com¬ 
mentaries  on  that  phrase  which  Prince 
Buelow  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Navy,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  made 
in  the  Reichstag.  Can  Lord  Avebury 


really  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  Ger¬ 
many’s  aim? 

We  have  lately  floated  a  monster 
battleship,  the  Dreadnought,  which 
will  mount  ten  12-inch  guns,  and  which 
is  the  largest  and  the  most  powerful 
warship  afloat.  But  in  a  few  years 
Germany  will  have  about  twenty  battle¬ 
ships,  each  of  which  is  to  cost  almost 
£2,000,000,  and  is  to  be  larger  and 
more  heavily  armed  than  our  own 
Dreadnought.  We  shall,  therefore,  be 
compelled  by  Germany  to  build,  in  self- 
defense,  at  least  twenty,  perhaps  thirty 
or  forty,  monster  battleships,  costing 
£60,000,000  or  £80,000,000.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Lord  Avebury  wrote  in  his  paper, 
“How  any  one  can  seriously  allege  that 
we  have  any  right  to  complain  of  the 
German  programme  passes  my  compre¬ 
hension”  (p.  424). 

Lord  Avebury,  in  his  anxiety  to  prove 
that  the  German  navy  is  not  danger¬ 
ously  strong,  has  compared  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  German,  French  and 
British  fleets.  However,  figures  with¬ 
out  facts  are  apt  to  be  misleading,  and 
they  are  misleading  in  this  case.  The 
German  fleet  is  numerically  distinctly 
inferior  to  the  French  fleet,  but  the 
German  fleet  is  composed  of  new, 
homogeneous,  well-found,  swift  ships, 
whilst  the  Fi-ench  fleet  is  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  old,  slow,  badly  built  and  in¬ 
differently  armed  ships,  of  which 
hardly  two  are  alike.  The  French 
flotte  d’echantillons  is  considered  by 
M.  Lockroy,  and  by,  perhaps,  the 
highest  German  authority,  whom  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  name,  to  be  inferior 
to  the  German  fleet.  Therefore,  the 
German  fleet  is  now  the  second  strong¬ 
est  in  Europe.  The  German  coasts  are 
perfectly  protected  by  enormous  shal¬ 
lows  and  sandbanks.  In  1884  Moltke 
stated  that  Germany  did  not  require  a 
fleet  for  her  defense.  In  1888,  Admiral 
von  Stosch,  the  commander-in-chlef  of 
the  German  navy,  said:  “The  North 
Sea  harbors  defend  themselves.  If  the 
buoys  are  removed  from  the  endless 
sandbanks,  which  change  their  shape 
from  year  to  year,  even  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  pilots  would  not  dare  to  take  a 
ship  through  the  tortuous  channels.” 
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Only  a  few  years  ago  Admiral  Holl- 
mann,  who  then  was  the  chief  of  the 
German  navy,  declared,  “We  require  no 
navy  for  coast  defense;  our  coasts  de¬ 
fend  themselves.’’ 

The  configuration  of  the  German 
coasts  has  not  changed  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  great  German  sea¬ 
ports,  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  the  rest, 
lie  stili  far  inland  on  rivers.  Ger¬ 
many’s  coasts  are  unapproachable  for 
big  ships,  and  on  those  unapproachable 
coasts  there  are  no  towns  which  can 
be  damaged.  (Consequently  the  enor¬ 
mous  German  fleet  has  not  been  created 
for  the  defense  of  Germany’s  coasts, 
and  Germany  is  in  the  most  favorable 
position,  which  no  other  country  en¬ 
joys,  that  she  can  use  her  whole  naval 
forces  for  an  attack.  Great  Britain, 
France  and  many  other  countries  have 
much  to  protect,  and  can,  therefore, 
strike  only  with  part  of  their  naval 
forces.  Germany’s  huge  navy  Is  also 
not  destined  to  defend  her  trade,  for 
she  has  built  almost  exclusively  battle¬ 
ships,  neglecting  fast  cruisers  for  the 
protection  of  her  trade,  and  her  leading 
naval  men  have  declared  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  merchant  ships  would  have  to 
look  after  themselves  in  war  time. 
These  few  facts  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  great  German  fleet  has 
been  created  not  for  defense  but  for 
attack,  as  the  highest  German  authori¬ 
ties  have  publicly  stated. 

Against  which  Power  is  the  German 
fleet  likely  to  be  used?  Germany  need 
not  spend  several  hundred  million 
pounds  on  her  fleet  in  order  to  be  able 
to  defeat  France,  which  has  an  open 
frontier  toward  Germany,  nor  need 
Germany  fear  the  Russian  fleet.  There¬ 
fore  the  great  German  fleet,  unless  it 
is  meant  to  be  used  against  the  United 
States,  can  have  only  one  conceivable 
antagonist — Great  Britain. 

According  to  all  great  Austrian 
authorities,  it  was  hopeless  for  Prussia 
to  attack  Austria  in  1866.  According 
to  most  of  the  great  French  authorities, 
it  was  hopeless  for  Prussia  to  attack 
France  in  1870.  According  to  Lord 
Avebury  and  various  British  authori¬ 
ties,  it  is  hopeless  for  Germany  to 


attack  this  country.  “Pride  goeth  be¬ 
fore  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall.’’  In  the  knapsacks  of 
Austrian  prisoners,  taken  by  the  Prus¬ 
sians  in  1866,  proclamations  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Berlin  were  found;  the 
troops  of  Napoleon  the  Third  were 
lavishly  supplied  with  maps  of  Ger¬ 
many,  but  with  none  of  France;  our 
own  troops  entered  upon  the  South 
African  war  with  maps  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  but  with  none  of  the  British 
colonies,  where  they  so  often  were  de¬ 
feated.  History  is  apt  to  repeat  itself, 
and  Great  Britain  may  experience  a 
naval  “black  week’’  if  she  thinks  that 
the  German  navy  need  not  be  taken 
seriously. 

Of  course,  if  Germany  was  stupid 
enough  to  give  us  fair  warning  and  to 
meet  us  in  fair  battle,  the  superiority 
of  the  British  fleet  would  be  over¬ 
whelming;  but  wars  are  not  conducted, 
at  least  not  by  Germany,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  cricket  match.  Germany 
will,  in  a  difficult  war,  certainly  follow 
the  advice  which  Bismarck  gave  to  his 
nation  in  his  memoirs.  He  said: 

"When  It  becomes  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  one  does  not  look  at  the  weapons 
that  one  seizes,  nor  the  value  of  what  one 
destroys  in  using:  them.  One  is  guided  at 
the  moment  by  no  other  thought  than  the 
issue  of  the  war.” 

In  diplomatic  and  military  warfare 
Germany  has  no  other  object  than  to 
defeat  and  crush  her  opponent.  In 
politics  and  in  war  she  leaves  senti¬ 
mentality  to  old  women  and  amateur 
statesmen  who  have  gathered  their  wis¬ 
dom  from  shallow  theorists,  for  Ger¬ 
many  is  administered  by  men  of  action, 
not  by  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  glib 
orators  and  skillful  vote-catchers,  who 
pander  to  popular  sentiment. 

The  highest  naval  officers  of  Ger¬ 
many  have  an  astonishing  confidence 
in  their  well-handled  and  ever-ready 
fleet,  and  they  do  not  fear  an  en¬ 
counter  with  a  superior  British  force. 
At  the  same  time  the  German  navy 
would  not  rashly  attack  a  superior 
British  fleet  under  normal  conditions. 
A  declaration  of  war  is,  according  to 
usage  and  to  the  law  of  nations,  un- 
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necessary.  Therefore  Germany  need  had  some  experience  in  handling  large 
not  scruple  to  choose  the  most  con-  bodies  of  troops.  After  all,  arguing, 
Tenient  moment  for  an  attack  on  this  not  war,  is  Mr.  Haldane’s  profession, 
country,  and  she  may  conceivably  de-  A  superior  British  fleet,  ‘‘capable  of 
feat  a  superior,  but  unprepared,  defending  these  shores  from  invasion,” 
British  fleet  in  the  same  way  in  which  may  at  the  critical  moment  have  been 
she  has  defeated  superior  forces  on  lured  away,  or  it  may  be  occupied  in 
land  throughout  her  history.  another  quarter  of  the  world,  for  we 

Very  likely  Germany  will  endeavor  cannot  permanently  tether  up  our  fleet 
to  effect  a  landing  in  Great  Britain,  at  our  front  door  and  convert  our  ships 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Haldane  has,  on  into  floating  coast  fortifications  In  the 
the  8th  of  March,  assured  us  that  ‘‘the  absence  of  our  fleet,  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
navy  in  the  present  strength  is  capable  sand  German  soldiers,  perhaps  more, 
of  defending  these  shores  from  inva-  could  be  landed,  but,  according  to  the 
Sion,”  and  that  ‘‘our  coasts  are  com-  Parliamentary  armchair  strategists, 
pletely  defended  by  the  fleet,  and  our  they  would  soon  be  ‘‘cut  off  from 
army  is  wanted  for  purposes  abroad  their  base”  by  our  ships.  That  opera- 
and  oversea.”  Therefore  Mr.  Haldane  tlon  would  be  very  serious  if  Great 
proiKJses,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  Britain  was  a  savage  country.  How- 
‘‘do  away”  with  numerous  defensive  ever,  as  the  troops  landed  would  find 
positions  on  the  coast  and  around  in  this  country  plenty  of  guns  and 
London.  ammunition  in  our  arsenals  near  the 

Although  Mr.  Haldane  considers  that  coast,  and  as  plenty  of  horses,  carts, 
a  landing  in  considerable  force  is  im-  etc.,  could  be  “commandeered,”  the 
possible  on  our  shores.  Lord  Roberts  lightest  equipment  and  a  few  guns 
and  the  leading  German  officers  who  would  suffice,  and  immediately  a  rush 
have  studied  the  question  are  of  a  dif-  for  London  could  be  made.  With  Lon- 
ferent  opinion.  The  German  army  is  don  the  British  Empire  would  fall, 
constantly  ready  for  war.  In  a  few  I  do  not  think  that  I  betray  a  secret 
hours  all  the  ships  which  happen  to  be  if  I  mention  that  the  German  General 
in  the  German  harbors  could  be  seized.  Staff  has  made  a  most  careful  study 
filled  with  soldiers  and  sent  to  the  of  England,  and  that  the  country  has 
British  coast.  In  accordance  with  de-  to  such  an  extent  been  traveled  over 
tailed  plans  which  the  general  staff  and  surveyed  by  German  officers  that 
has  prepared.  According  to  Mr.  Hal-  a  German  invading  force  would  feel  as 
dane,  the  risk  of  such  an  enterprise  much  at  home  in  our  winding  lanes  as 
would  be  very  great,  but  in  reality  the  on  the  straight  chaussees  of  Germany, 
risk  run  by  Germany  in  such  an  ex-  The  German  troops  would  meet  with 
pedition  Is  so  infinitesimally  small  that  the  resistance  of  some  hastily  collected 
it  certainly  will  be  run  in  time  of  war.  British  regulars,  militiamen,  and  vol- 
The  Germans  know  quite  well  that  we  unteers,  but  the  highest  German  offi- 
are  a  humane  people,  not  cannibals.  cers  have  singularly  little  respect  for 
If  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  can  be  our  troops,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
landed  in  England,  Germany’s  object  ascertain.  Since  Free  Trade  has  ruined 
will  probably  be  attained.  If  the  trans-  our  agriculture,  our  army  has  become 
ports  are  discovered  in  time  and  are  composed  of  starving  slum-dwellers, 
attacked  by  a  superior  British  force  who,  according  to  the  German  notion, 
they  will  hoist  the  white  flag  and  we  are  better  at  shouting  than  at  fight- 
shall  have  to  feed  forty  or  fifty  thou-  ing.  German  generals  have  pointed 
sand  prisoners,  whose  loss  will  make  out  that  in  the  South  African  war  our 
no  appreciable  difference  to  an  army  of  regular  and  auxiliary  troops  often 
6,000,000  trained  men.  Mr.  Haldane’s  raised  the  white  flag  and  surrendered, 
arguments  may  seem  plausible  to  the  without  necessity,  sometimes  to  a  few 
average  voter,  but  they  are  singularly  Boers,  and  they  may  do  the  same  to 
unconvincing  to  all  those  who  have  a  German  invading  force.  Free  Trade, 
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which  “benefits  the  consumer”  and  the 
exploiter,  has,  unfortunately,  destroyed 
the  manhood  of  the  nation,  and  Lord 
Roberts’  recent  statement  that  “our 
armed  forces  as  a  body  are  as  abso¬ 
lutely  unfitted  and  unprepared  for  war 
as  they  were  in  1899”  is,  unfortunately, 
only  too  true.  Of  course,  if  Lord  Rob¬ 
erts  and  tbe  German  generals  are  right 
and  Mr.  Haldane  is  wrong,  which  very 
likely  is  the  case,  we  may  impeach 
Mr.  Haldane  after  our  overthrow — if 
there  is  a  Parliament  left  by  the  in¬ 
vader  who  may  have  come  to  stay. 

For  Mr.  Haldane’s  Information  I 
would  remark  that  the  essence  of 
maritime  warfare,  especially  for  a 
country  the  interests  of  which  are 
worldwide,  is  mobility.  Therefore  we 
cannot  tie  our  ships  to  our  shores.  Our 
shores  must  defend  themselves.  The 
army  cannot  leave  the  defense  of  our 
coast  to  the  navy.  Our  coasts  can 
easily  be  defended,  for  we  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  citizens  willing  to  bear 
arms  and  to  defend  their  country,  and 
owing  to  the  density  of  our  population 
and  of  our  railway  net  we  can,  with 
some  little  preparation,  assemble  200,- 
000  armed  men,  almost  at  any  possible 
spot  of  debarkation,  within  a  few 
hours.  But  that  cannot  be  done  if  the 
necessary  organization  is  created  by 
orating  amateurs.  Military  experts 
must  be  allowed  to  manage  military 
affairs  and  to  create  our  army. 

Mr.  Haldane’s  ideal  of  military  local 
government  connected  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  units  of  local  administration  has 
raised  a  very  broad  smile  throughout 
Europe.  Mr.  Haldane  tells  us  that  he 
wishes  to  copy  Gambetta’s  armies, 
which,  according  to  the  best  German 
sources,  did  more  harm  to  France  than 
to  Germany,  and  which  were  practi¬ 
cally  useless.  Are  we  to  have  County 
Council  brigades  and  local  district 
corps?  Apparently  Mr.  Haldane 
wishes  to  revive  our  ancient  “trained 
bands”  which  gloried  in  awe-inspiring 
titles,  gorgeous  uniforms,  banners, 
bands,  and  other  warlike  parapherna¬ 
lia,  but  which  ran  away  from  every 
enemy,  and  covered  the  name  of  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers  with  disgrace.  We  have 


been  copying  the  French  army,  the 
German  army,  and  the  Japanese  army, 
and  we  may  presently  be  found  copying 
Gambetta’s  armies,  and  the  result  will 
probably  be  the  creation  of  a  military 
force  no  more  terrible  than  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army.  Uniforms  can  be  copied, 
but  armies  cannot  be  copied.  Armies 
are  composed  of  men,  and  must  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  trained  in  accordance  with 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  people. 
The  English  spirit,  the  German  spirit, 
and  the  Japanese  spirit  are  totally  dif¬ 
ferent.  If  Englishmen  had  the  forti¬ 
tude  and  patriotism  of  the  Japanese, 
we  could  copy  the  Japanese  army;  if 
they  had  the  docility  of  Germans,  we 
could  copy  the  German  army;  but  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  totally  different  from 
Frenchmen,  Germans  and  Japanese. 
Therefore,  we  must  not  copy  foreign 
armies,  but  we  may  learn  much  from 
the  armies  of  our  great  commanders, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  most  of  all  from 
the  greatest  of  British  generals  and 
organizers — Cromwell. 

If,  in  case  of  an  Anglo-German  war, 
an  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  which  al¬ 
most  certainly  will  be  attempted, 
should  prove  a  failure,  Germany  would 
either  try  to  cause  Russia  to  invade 
India,  or  she  would  strive  to  invade 
India  in  co-operation  with  Russia. 
Such  an  attack  would  be  exceedingly 
dangerous,  since  the  new  Russian  rail¬ 
ways  have  placed  Moscow  within  easy 
reach  of  India.  The  support  of  Russia 
against  Great  Britain  would  be  inval¬ 
uable  to  Germany,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  Germany’s 
unvarying  friendship  for  her  Eastern 
neighbor,  but  our  armchair  strategists 
have  apparently  never  thought  of  a 
Russo-German  attack  on  India. 

From  his  speech  of  the  8th  of  March 
it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Haldane  is  of 
opinion  that,  since  Russia’s  defeat,  all 
danger  of  an  attack  on  the  northwest 
frontier  of  India  has  passed;  but  let 
Mr.  Haldane  act  warily.  Some  day  a 
Russo-German  force,  a  force  in  which 
German  intelligence,  organization  and 
foresight  would  be  combined  with  Rus¬ 
sian  numbers,  might  impetuously 
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knock  at  the  gate  of  India,  and  the 
most  beautiful  speeches  of  Mr.  Haldane 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
and  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  our 
philanthropical  Free-traders,  headed 
by  Liord  Avebury,  will  not  turn  them 
back. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  a  war  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
might,  even  at  the  present  time,  not  be 
confined  to  target  practice  on  moving 
objects  on  the  part  of  the  British  fleet. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  hence  Germany 
may  even  be  able  to  challenge  our  fleet 
on  the  high  sea.  At  any  rate  she  will 
be  able  to  immobilize  our  entire  naval 
resources  and  confine  our  naval  power 
to  the  seas  in  the  Immediate  vicinity 
of  our  coast,  especially  if  we  neglect 
our  coast  defenses  and  home  army,  and 
thus  Germany  will  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  assert  our  rights  in  any  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe  except  with  Germany’s 
permission.  Is  that  a  desirable  state 
of  affairs? 

It  is  true  that  theoretically  we  can 
build  two  ships  for  every  one  built  by 
Germany,  but  the  young  German  ship¬ 
yards  may  prove  as  successful  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  State  as  the 
German  iron,  chemical  and  electrical 
industries  have  proved,  to  our  cost. 
We  may  lose  our  superiority  in  ship¬ 
building  in  the  same  way  in  which, 
under  the  regime  of  Free  Trade,  we 
have  lost  the  supremacy  in  most  of  our 
industries.  Free  Trade  may  be  good 
for  the  consumer  and  for  the  capital¬ 
ist,  but  it  is  very  bad  for  the  producer 
and  for  the  nation.  Protection  may  be 
very  bad  for  the  consumer  and  for  the 
capitalist — in  Germany  large  capitalists 
are  almost  unknown — but  it  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  nation,  for  it  looks  after 
the  national  interests,  and  it  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  people,  for  Protection  pro¬ 
tects  labor,  whilst  the  Moloch  of  Free 
Trade  has  “consumed”  our  agriculture, 
our  manufacturing  industries,  our  na¬ 
tional  health,  strength,  and  prosperity, 
and  is  converting  Great  Britain  into  a 
desert  dotted  with  workhouses  and 
peopled  with  British  and  alien  paupers. 

Germany  is  not  only  preparing  her¬ 
self  with  feverish  haste  for  a  naval 


struggle  with  Great  Britain,  but  she 
endeavors  at  the  same  time  to  weaken 
this  country  by  bringing  it  into  colli¬ 
sion  with  other  countries,  by  under¬ 
mining  our  economic  strength,  and  by 
alienating  the  Colonies  from  the  Moth¬ 
erland.  Ail  these  attempts  of  Germany 
must  be  duly  weighed  in  gauging  the 
future  development  of  Anglo-German 
relations. 

It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  Germany  made  the 
South  African  war.  Had  Germany  not 
sedulously  cultivated  the  Boer  connec¬ 
tion,  encouraged  Boer  ambitions,  and 
flattered  Mr.  Kruger  to  the  top  of  his 
bent,  the  Transvaal  war  would  not 
have  occurred.  The  South  African 
war  cost  us  £250,000,000,  and  we  may 
thank  Germany  for  the  loss  of  that 
enormous  sum.  Our  Free-traders  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  expenses  of  that  Vv^ar  are 
the  cause  of  the  miserable  state  of  our 
industries,  because  they  say  the  war 
has  exhausted  the  country;  but  that 
assertion  Is  untrue.  A  century  ago, 
when  Great  Britain  “groaned”  under 
the  severest  Protection,  we  fought 
France  during  twenty  years,  and  al¬ 
though  Great  Britain,  without  Ireland, 
had  then  only  10,000,000  inhabitants, 
we  could  spend  more  than  £1,000,000,- 
000  on  that  war.  Now,  when  our  pop¬ 
ulation  has  immensely  increased  and 
when  Free  Trade  has  made  us  so  enor¬ 
mously  wealthy,  on  paper,  we  seem  to 
suffer  more  through  the  expenditure  of 
£250,000,000,  of  which  most  has  gone 
into  British  pockets,  than  we  did  from 
an  expenditure  four  times  larger  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  The  assertion  that  the  South 
African  war  has  impoverished  us  may 
be  Free-traders’  logic,  but  it  is  neither 
truth  nor  common  sense. 

After  the  South  African  war  Ger¬ 
many  nearly  got  us  into  trouble  with 
the  United  States  over  Venezuela,  and 
with  Russia  over  the  Baghdad  Railway. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  all  Germany  devoutly  hoped  that 
we  might  be  drawn  into  the  war,  for, 
whilst  our  fleet  would  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  France  and  Russia,  the  German 
fleet  might  have  undertaken  most  in¬ 
structive  tactical  exercises,  on  a  large 
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scale  and  under  war  conditions,  in  the 
North  Sea.  After  all,  it  is  Germany’s 
interest  to  see  Great  Britain  involved 
in  war,  for  then  Germany’s  best 
chances  of  aggrandizement  will  arise. 

Germany’s  Protectionist  policy  is  of¬ 
fensive  as  well  as  defensive.  By  a 
judicious  arrangement  of  duties,  our 
manufactures  are  excluded  from  Ger¬ 
many,  but  the  raw  materials  which  we 
want  ourselves  are  drawn  away  from 
our  industries.  Formerly  Germany 
furnished  us  with  grain,  timber,  bides, 
etc.,  and  received  our  manufactures  in 
return.  Now,  owing  to  her  ingenious 
tariff,  we  are  swamped  with  German 
manufactures,  and  send  to  that  country 
chiefly  British  coal  and  fish  and  for¬ 
eign  timber,  gold,  hides,  etc.,  for  our 
manufactures  sent  to  Germany  are  but 
a  trifle.  We  have  become  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  Ger¬ 
many,  who  painfully  spoils  our  home 
and  foreign  markets  by  continued 
dumping  of  surplus  stock.  Lastly,  by 
penalizing  our  colonies  for  treating 
the  Mother  Country  preferentially  un¬ 
der  their  tariffs,  Germany  has  deliber¬ 
ately  endeavored  to  drive  a  wedge  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  our  Colonies, 
and  to  prevent  the  unification  of  the 
Empire. 

The  foregoing  should  suffice  to  show 
that  it  is  not  Great  Britain’s  fault  if 
Anglo-German  relations  are  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Lord  Avebury  has  assured  us 
that  “His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Prince  Buelow  are  not  un¬ 
friendly  to  this  country,’’  and  I  will¬ 
ingly  believe  him.  Friendliness  and 
unfriendliness  are  sentiments  which 
may  affect  the  relations  between  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  but  not  between 
States.  The  policy  of  a  nation  is  not 
directed  in  accordance  with  the  feei- 
ings  and  predilections  of  its  rulers  or 
ministers,  but  in  accordance  with  its 
interests. 

The  record  of  facts  shows  the 
course  of  policy  with  regard  to  this 
country  upon  which  Germany  has  en¬ 
tered,  and  no  declaration  of  sympathy 
and  regard  on  the  part  of  Germany  can 
alter  or  explain  away  these  facts. 
Therefore  the  tension  between  Great 


Britain  and  Germany  is  bound  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  to  increase  to  the  breaking 
point,  unless  Germany  shows  by  deeds, 
not  by  words,  that  she  means  to  steer 
the  German  ship  of  state  in  another 
direction.  If  she  continues  extending 
her  enormous  fleet,  which  can  only  be 
meant  to  serve  against  this  country. 
Great  Britain  will,  in  course  of  time, 
have  to  face  the  alternatives  of  losing 
her  position  and  her  Empire  by  war 
or  of  losing  them  by  ignominious  sur- 
rendei*,  and  she  will  naturally  select  the 
former  course,  our  Free-traders  not¬ 
withstanding. 

Germany  desires  not  only  to  acquire 
colonies  but  also  to  expand  in  Europe. 
She  has  not  enough  harbor  room  for 
her  warships,  for  Kiel  is  awkwardly 
situated,  and  Wilbelmshafen  is  a  nar¬ 
row,  artificial  port.  Therefore  Ger¬ 
many  is  almost  compelled  to  acquire 
the  harbors  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Furthermore,  in  Austria  -  Hungary 
12,000,000  Germans  dwell  among  30,- 
000,000  Slavs,  and  the  former  are  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  latter. 
Naturally  Germany  desires  to  save  the 
Germanic  element  in  Austria-Hungary, 
and  she  may  feel  compelled  to  acquire 
the  western  half  of  that  monarchy. 
Providence  will  decide  the  direction  in 
which  Germany’s  accumulated  energy 
and  repressed  ambiticns  will  find  an 
outlet. 

At  present  Germany  dominates  the 
Continent,  but  if  her  frontiers  should 
become  further  extended  she  would 
rule  it,  and  Germany’s  miiitary,  naval, 
and  industrial  power  might  become  ir¬ 
resistible.  She  might  then  become  able 
to  vanquish  not  only  Great  Britain, 
but  the  United  Stat/>8  as  well.  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  might  eventually  be 
replaced  by  German  civilization  the 
world  over.  For  these  reasons  it  may 
be  expected  that  Great  Britain  would 
feel  impelled  to  assist  the  weaker 
European  Powers  in  opposing  any 
further  extension  of  Germany.  Ger¬ 
many  seems  to  be  standing  at  the  part¬ 
ing  of  the  ways,  and  a  few  years  may 
decide  the  fate  of  Europe  and  perhaps 
that  of  the  world. 
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A  Syndicated  Prince.* 

By  BERTRAND  W.  BABCOCK. 


rv. 

BALM  IN  GILEAD. 

ELEN  was  very  tired  when 
she  returned  finally  to  her 
hotel.  After  Stuart  had  left 
_  her  she  had  wandered  aim¬ 
lessly  about  the  park  In  a  half-hearted 
fashion,  vaguely  conscious  that  she  had 
lost  some  precious  thing,  and  yet  had 
lost  it  through  no  fault  of  her  own. 

She  was  a  very  young  girl,  scarcely 
nineteen.  Her  thoughts,  which  showed, 
as  Stuart  had  felt,  the  academic  edge, 
were,  nevertheless,  true  and  sincere, 
and  if  she  was  at  all  pedantic,  she  was 
so  with  the  fine  unconscious  pedantry 
of  the  young  girl  who  has  been  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  head  of  a  large  class  in 
college.  She  had  inherited  much  of  her 
father’s  brusque  and  frank  nature,  and 
the  penury  and  hardship  of  earlier 
years  had  in  a  measure  sharpened  her 
wits  long  before  she  had  entered  col¬ 
lege.  She  had  mixed  but  little  with 
girls  of  her  own  ag».  Even  at  college 
she  had  been  regarded  as  of  a  pecul¬ 
iarly  retiring  and  elusive  nature,  a  girl 
who  made  but  few,  if  any,  intimate 
friends.  Despite  this  fact  life,  fire  and 
spirits  were  her  attributes.  Her  beauty 
was  of  a  rare  and  extraordinary  type, 
as  elusive  as  her  character,  for  while  it 
was  recognized  immediately  the  source 
of  its  charm  as  vague.  Her  eyes, 
dark  and  bright,  almost  to  sharpness, 
were  not  large,  though  fringed  with 
long  dark  lashes.  Her  skin  was  dark 
for  all  the  brilliant  coloring  which 
fluctuated  in  her  cheeks  constantly; 
her  mouth  was  of  a  good  size,  the  lips 


full  and  vividly  red,  while  her  hair, 
black  and  luminous  in  texture,  grew 
thick  and  luxuriantly  upon  her  shapely 
head,  wavy  tendrils  escaping  at  the 
temples  and  curling  unrestrainedly 
about  her  ears.  Helen  had  all  the 
points  of  a  thoroughbred,  the  slim 
ankle  and  wrist,  small  perfectly  shaped 
feet  and  hands,  and  a  straight,  lithe 
young  figure  that  was  in  itself  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  vivid  life  and  health.  Men 
thought  her  beautiful  without  stopping 
to  ascertain  why. 

“I  might  have  been  kinder,”  she  kept 
repeating  to  herself,  “And,  oh,  he  did 
look  so  wretched!” 

Remorse  settled  upon  her.  Another 
time  she  said  almost  aloud:  ‘‘I  am 
right,  nevertheless.  Of  course  I  am 

right.  Still — still - ”  and  she  wrung 

her  hands  unconsciously.  ‘‘I  am  going 
straight  to  him  and  ask  him  to  forgive 
me,”  she  said. 

She  rushed  down  the  path,  her  one 
desire  now  to  reach  Stuart. 

While  she  was  returning  with  regret 
to  the  hotel  Charles  Stuart  had 
found  a  temporary  balm.  A  block 
before  he  reached  the  hotel  the 
Pembrokes  overtook  him.  As  they 
entered.  Miss  Pembroke  remarked 
carelessly  that  she  had  just  noticed 
Jean  Worth  going  into  the  red  room, 
whereupon  Percy  Pembroke  rushed 
away. 

Stuart  found  himself  alone  with  Miss 
Pembroke.  Miserable  and  ill  at  ease 
that  he  was,  her  unaffected  pleasure  at 
being  with  him  soothed  him. 

“You  do  not  seem  well,”  she  mur¬ 
mured. 
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Stuart  shook  his  head.  He  felt  dry 
for  words,  even  the  ordinary  common¬ 
places. 

“Come,”  she  pursuaded,  “tell  me 
what  it  is?  You  know  my  ears  have 
been  always  a  safe  receptacle  for  you 
to  pour  the  troubles  of  your  soul  into. 
What  is  it?  Is  anything  wrong  with 
the  property  in  the  South? 

“Property!  What  property?”  he 
asked  stupidly. 

“Why,  that  Southern  property  you 
told  me  about,”  she  replied  quite  re¬ 
proachfully. 

“Ah,  yes,  of  course,  of  course.  I 
haven’t  heard  about  it  yet.  No,  no,  it’s 
not  that.” 

“Come  in  here,”  said  Miss  Pembroke 
peremptorily,  and  drew  him  into  a 
small  reception  room. 

“Now,”  she  said,  looking  up  at  him, 
“I  know  just  exactly  what  is  troubling 
you.” 

She  laid  her  hand,  seemingly  uncon¬ 
sciously,  upon  his  arm  and  pressed  it 
comfortingly. 

“To  me  there  is  something  peculiarly 
appealing  in  a  man  of  your  mind 
throwing  away  all  chances  of  material 
wealth  to  live  up  to  a  tradition  of  his 
house,  to  try  to  carry  out  what  his 
ancestors  began.” 

“Do  you  really  believe  that?”  in¬ 
quired  Stuart,  eagerly. 

“Yes,”  she  said  warmly.  “Shall  I 
tell  you  why  I  always  become  serious 
at  sight  of  you,  Mr.  Stuart?” 

“I  hope,  Miss  Pembroke,  I  am  not 
such  a  marfeast.”  Stuart  was  regain¬ 
ing  his  wonted  self-confidence. 

“Because,”  she  returned,  “I  have 
come  to  have  a  reverence  and  deep  re¬ 
spect  for  your  devotion  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  your  house.  In  these  days 
when  everything  is  measured  by  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  I  find  a  devotion  to 
one’s  heritage  admirable,  particularly 
so  in  one  of  American  upbringing. 
Have  you  any  news  of  your  latest 
suits?” 

“None  at  all,”  he  returned  despon¬ 
dently.  “My  lawyers  are  making  what 
may  be  a  last  effort.  All  my  resources 
are  engaged.  I  have  little  hope  of 
forcing  a  judgment  adverse  or  favor¬ 


able  from  the  court.  It  requires  influ¬ 
ence,  upon  which  I  cannot  count.  My 
family  is  not  liked  by  the  reigning 
house.  I  myself  upon  my  last  visit  to 
London  was  politely  informed  that  my 
presence  was  undesired  by  certain  peo¬ 
ple  of  influence. 

“Charles  Stuart,”  said  Miss  Pem¬ 
broke  softly,  “you  may  count  on  what¬ 
ever  influence  my  family  possesses,  and 
it  is  an  old  one.” 

Stuart  regarded  her  gratefully.  Then 
with  much  of  the  gallantry  of  the  old 
school  he  bent  over  her  hand,  kiss¬ 
ing  it. 

“The  discomfort  of  the  hour  is  not 
without  its  recompense,  though  it  be 
but  a  woman’s  favor,”  he  murmured. 

“Flatterer!”  she  said  lightly.  “But 
I  am  not  the  first  of  my  line  to  be 
faithful  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  The 
Pembrokes  fought  at  Marston  Moor.” 

Stuart  smiled  sadly. 

“Ah,  there  was  the  downfall  of  our 
cause  and  house.”  Then  more  seri¬ 
ously  he  added,  “Divine  right  gave 
way  to  commercialism  typified  and 
symbolized  in  a  butcher.” 

“Take  courage,”  urged  Miss  Pem¬ 
broke.  “Faint  heart  never  won - ” 

she  sighed,  “well — never  gained  lands 
and  a  title  in  a  suit  at  law.  Should 
you  win  the  possibilities  of  your  career 
are  not  limited  by  the  coast  line  of  a 
little  isle.  With  one  of  American  brain 
and  breeding,  a  title  and  estates  may 
lead  to  anything.” 

“What  a  prospect  your  words  recall 
to  me,”  he  said  with  almost  boyish  en¬ 
thusiasm,  “Ah,  but  I  must  not  dream.” 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  Gerald¬ 
ine  Pembroke  sprang  up,  as  if  she  too, 
wondered  at  the  length  of  time  they 
had  loitered  together. 

“I  must  go  now,”  she  said,  “but  re¬ 
member  and  take  heart.  And  when  all 
goes  well  with  you,”  she  smiled  at  him 
appealingly,  “after  the  manner  of 
royalty — well — forget  me!” 

“Ah,”  said  young  Stuart  softly,  “you 
misjudge  me,  dear  Miss  Pembroke.  You 
are  the  one  woman  who  well  knows 
the  desires  of  an  ambitious  heart — who 
understands!” 

A  new  flush  of  pride  had  come  into 
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talg  face.  The  hopeless  look  was  quite 
gone.  At  the  door  of  the  elevator, 
again  he  murmured  words  of  flattering 
courtesy  to  her. 

“You  are  the  ideal  woman.  Miss 
Pembroke,’’  he  said,  “one  to  spur  on 
all  a  man’s  noblest  impulses.  I  thank 
you  for  our  brief  talk  just  now.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  it  has  given  me  new  life  and 
energy.’’ 

He  turned  to  make  room  for  some 
one  to  pass.  It  was  Helen,  her  cheeks 
vividly  scarlet,  her  eyes  blazing,  her 
little  head  held  scornfully  erect.  She 
returned  Stuart’s  distant  bow  with  the 
merest  inclination. 

“Ah,’’  said  Stuart,  raging  up  and 
down  his  room  afterward,  “if  only  she 
could  but  appreciate!’’ 

V. 

A  PRINCE  IN  PARK  ROW. 

Charles  Stuart  had  been  but  six 
months  in  America  when  a  series  of 
misfortunes  long  impending  culmi¬ 
nated.  His  lawyers  notified  him  that 
unless  further  funds  were  furthcoming 
the  litigation  would  have  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  indefinitely.  Advices  from  the 
South  showed  that  his  property  there 
was  valueless.  He  was  land-poor. 

Stuart  was  becoming  morbid  and 
misanthropic.  Paragraphs,  smart  with 
sharp-cutting  American  satire,  ap¬ 
peared  from  time  to  time  in  the  local 
papers.  He  was  invariably  referred  to 
as  a  “pretender,”  “adventurer,” 
"schemer”  and  "bogus  prince.”  So¬ 
cially  he  was  losing  prestige.  The 
leader  of  fashion  had  frowned  upon 
him.  Her  hundred  satellites  took  their 
cue,  treating  the  young  man  with  dis¬ 
tinct  coolness,  and  in  some  cases  snub¬ 
bing  him. 

But  these  discomforts  shrank  into 
insignificance  in  the  face  of  his  dawn¬ 
ing  poverty.  He  had  spent  what  little 
money  was  at  his  disposal  while  in 
England.  Failure  to  get  funds  expected 
from  the  South  left  him  almost  with¬ 
out  means  for  his  immediate  living 
expenses.  He  realized  that  it  was  to 
his  interest  to  live  at  a  fashionable 
hotel,  and  that,  should  he  move  to 


more  modest  quarters,  his  prospects 
would  share  in  the  deterioration  of 
their  housing.  Nevertheless,  he  began 
to  avoid  the  clerk’s  desk,  where  his  bill 
was  growing  from  day  to  day. 

He  hardly  dared  to  think  of  Helen 
in  these  days,  and  seldom  saw  her.  He 
knew  that  the  Worths  had  postponed 
their  intended  trip  abroad  and  were 
still  at  the  hotel.  The  ominous  atti¬ 
tude  of  certain  of  his  men  at  the  mines 
bad  forced  Mr.  Worth  to  hurry  out 
West,  where  he  had  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  impending  strike  might 
be  avoided.  Recently  he  bad  returned 
to  New  York. 

Idly  trailing  a  pen  over  blank  paper, 
Charles  Stuart  sought  with  busy  but 
despairing  mind  some  solution  to  his 
difficulties.  He  reviewed  all  the  bitter 
straits  of  one  plunged  into  genteel 
poverty,  while  unseeing  eyes  looked 
out  into  the  movement  of  the  avenue 
below,  and  fingers  unconsciously  di¬ 
rected  drew  lines  or  wrote  unmeaning 
words  upon  the  sick  blank  paper  before 
him. 

What  could  he  do?  He  was  a  man 
of  intelligence,  perhaps  in  overestima¬ 
tion  he  added,  of  rare  intelligence,  of 
good  education.  He  felt  that  if  some 
special  problem  should  be  presented 
to  his  mind  he  could  solve  it 
more  satisfactorily  and  speedily  than 
other  men;  but  only  a  king,  born  to 
rule,  got  such  opportunities.  To  be  a 
business  man  one  had  to  serve  a  long 
apprenticeship  as  office  boy  he  had 
heard. 

Men  in  power  in  the  realms  of  com¬ 
mercialism  had  attained  their  positions 
by  too  hard  effort  to  do  otherwise  than 
distrust  those  who  might  come  to 
them,  as  Stuart  thought  of  doing,  with 
the  declaration:  “I  am  intelligent. 
Submit  your  business  problems  to  my 
mind,  and  I’ll  solve  them.  Give  me 
this  chance.” 

Business  then  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  even  if  he  could  bring  his  soul 
into  relations  with  base  trade.  Per¬ 
haps  later  he  might  be  forced  to  try. 

Stuart  regretted  his  father’s  failure 
to  have  him  trained  in  a  profession 
owing  to  the  then  prosperous  state  of 
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the  Southern  property.  The  father  had 
never  conceived  of  the  possibility  that 
his  son  might  some  day  be  forced  to 
seek  employment,  and  so  had  given 
him  no  counsel  or  advice. 

As  for  the  professions,  Stuart  could 
think  of  none  which  did  not  require 
long  years  of  technical  training — the 
training  of  which  his  education  had 
been  barren. 

After  all,  he  reflected,  it  would  be 
Idle  to  think  of  any  of  the  regular  em¬ 
ployments.  His  problem  was  to  find 
that  earning  power  which  should  bring 
to  his  active  intelligence  at  once  the 
greatest  return.  Stuart  was  by  no 
means  hopeless  in  temperament.  His 
long  struggles  in  obdurate  English 
courts  proved  that,  but  his  best 
thought  could  not  suggest  a  golden  way 
out  of  his  goldless  difficulties. 

For  long  Stuart  had  stared  through 
and  beyond  the  crowded  crosstown 
cars  as  they  crossed  the  avenue.  Now 
for  the  first  time  during  his  painful 
financial  reverie  he  became  conscious 
of  their  existence.  Something  about 
the  strange  contrasts  presented  by 
their  passengers  came  to  his  seeking 
fancy.  Subconsciously  he  began  to 
write  on  the  paper  already  strangely 
marked  with  his  pen. 

For  a  brief  space  he  wrote,  then  com¬ 
ing  to  himself  with  a  sharp  little  sigh 
he  read  with  languid  Interest  the  writ¬ 
ten  words  on  the  sheet.  He  stared. 
Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“By  Jove,  I’ve  got  it,’’  he  cried,  “I’ve 
found  a  way.’’ 

He  dotted  an  “i”  here  and  crossed  a 
“t"  there.  'Then  his  enthusiasm  in¬ 
creased. 

"Jove!”  he  exclaimed,  “I  really  be¬ 
lieve  I’m  a  writer;  not  a  novelist  or  a 
fiction  man,  but  a  good  square  sort  of 
fellow  that  the  newspapers ’d  take  up.” 

Catching  up  his  hat,  Stuart  went 
quickly  to  the  street.  Up  Broadway  he 
walked  in  the  great  joy  of  a  pleasant 
excitement  until  he  came  to  the  office 
of  the  “Annunciator.” 

A  tip  of  half  a  dollar  to  an  office  boy 
led  to  the  information  “that  all  youse 
guys  out  of  a  job  asks  the  city  editor.” 

Stuart  signed  a  slip  with  his  name, 
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and  in  the  space  for  the  reason  of  the 
call  he  wrote:  “Man’s  right  to  an  ex¬ 
istence  if  he  works  for  it  with  all  his 
powers.” 

*T  think  that  phrase  will  rather  take 
there,”  he  reflected. 

In  a  moment  the  boy  came  out  He 
said: 

“Boss  says  your  application  has  been 
put  on  file  and  an  answer  will  be  sent 
by  mail.” 

“What  does  that  mean  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish?”  Stuart  inquired.  “Have  I  any 
chance  at  all?” 

The  boy,  rendered  communicative  by 
thought  of  the  cigarettes  50  cents  would 
buy,  made  an  exception  with  Stuart  in 
his  usual  reserve  toward  applicants  for 
positions  on  the  city  staff. 

“They  put  ’em  on  file  all  right,  boss,” 
he  said,  “but  they  don’t  look  at  the 
files  again.  You  get  an  answer  by  mail 
all  right,  but  it’s  generally  'No.’  ” 

The  elevated  railroad  carried  a  less 
buoyantly  hopeful  Stuart  to  Park  Row. 
Once  there  he  sought  the  "Moon”  of¬ 
fice.  They  were  satirical,  but  they 
printed  the  best  edited  and  the  best 
written  paper  in  the  town. 

With  a  certain  facility,  born  of  his 
experience  in  the  “Annunciator”  office, 
Stuart  sent  in  his  card  to  the  city 
editor.  There  came  out  to  him  in  an¬ 
swer  a  clean-faced  youth  in  whose  eyes 
there  was  just  a  glint  of  fun,  for  the 
first  requisite  on  the  “Moon”  staff  was 
a  sense  of  humor. 

“You  are  Charles  Stuart?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“The  Prince  Charles  Stuart?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  are,  I  believe,  Mr.  Stuart — er — 
Prince — descended  from  the  Stuarts  of 
England,  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.,  through  the  two  pre¬ 
tenders?” 

“I  am.” 

“Tell  me,  Mr. — a — Prince — something 
of  your  fights  for  the  English  throne?” 

Stuart  threw  out  his  chest.  Then  he 
spoke  very  slowly,  looking  the  other 
squarely  in  the  eye.  He  said: 

“All  that  is  a  matter  of,  I  might  say, 
history.  Surely  that  cannot  interest 
your  city  editor.  I  am  an  applicant 
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for  work,  not  for  newspaper  notoriety.” 

The  young  man  had  not  been  long  a 
member  of  the  “Moon's”  staff.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  did  something  that  the  older 
“Moon”  men  never  allowed  themselves. 
He  disclosed  to  Stuart  by  an  incautious 
utterance  the  primal  motive  of  a 
“Moon”  writer,  the  desire  for  a  “funny 
‘Moon’  story." 

“Well— er— you  see,  Prince,”  he 
blurted  out,  “the  city  editor  Just  told 
me  to  write  a  funny  story  about  your 
hopes  and  aims,  your  fight  for  the 
English  throne  and  so  on - " 

“Enough.” 

“But  really,  Mr.  Stuart,  it  wouldn’t 
hurt  your  cause  at  all.  It  would  be  a 
bit  funny,  you  know,  but  the  advertis¬ 
ing  wouldn’t  harm  you  and  your  hopes. 
You  see  the  ‘Moon’ - ” 

But  Stuart  was  half  way  down  the 
rickety  stairs  to  the  street. 

“I’m  afraid  my  idea’s  not  produc¬ 
tive,”  he  said,  bitterly.  “Now,”  he 
added,  “I’ve  tried  some  of  the  conser¬ 
vative  papers,  let  us  see  what  one  of 
the,  what  do  they  call  it,  yellow  jour¬ 
nals,  will  do.” 

Into  a  building,  outside  of  which 
glaring  posters  announced  that  next 
Sunday’s  “Diary”  would  contain  an 
article  on  “How  a  mother  feels  when 
she  murders  her  child,  by  a  mother 
now  in  Sing  Sing,”  Charles  Stuart, 
Ehiglish  prince  in  search  of  American 
occupation  passed. 

Here  they  showed  him  every  prelimi¬ 
nary  attention.  The  man  who  carried 
his  card  to  the  city  desk,  returning 
speedily,  ushered  him  into  a  rather 
theatrically  furnished  side  apartment 
A  man,  a  trifle  older  than  Stuart, 
joined  him. 

“You  are  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  1 
believe?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  desire  employment  on  our  city 
staff?” 

“I  desire  and  need  it” 

“Well,  Prince,  we’ll  give  you  a 
chance  as  a  reporter.  You  needn’t  fear 
the  work.” 

“I  don’t,”  exclaimed  Stuart,  eagerly. 
“Let  me  begin  at  once.” 

“You  shall.  The  Duke  of  Banchester 


covered  a  number  of  assignments  for 
us  last  year.  We  gave  him  |100  a 
week,  but  he  was  only  a  duke,  and  as 
you’re  a  prince,  we’ll  allow  you  $200. 
I  said  you’d  be  a  reporter - ” 

Stuart  wondered  at  his  hesitation. 

“I’ll  be  a  reporter,”  he  repeated. 

“You’ll  bo  a  reporter,  but  you  won’t 
be  anonymous.  All  your  work  will  be 
signed.  Over  the  head  of  each  article 
you  write  will  appear  in  blue  letters 
‘Reported  by  Prince  Charles  Stuart, 
heir  to  the  British  throne,’  with  your 
picture.  The  article  you  write  will  be 
printed  in  green  type.” 

There  was  a  faltering  in  the  manner 
of  Stuart. 

“You  want  me  to  do - ”  he  began. 

“Now,  here’s  your  first  assignment. 
It’s  a  slip  telling  ‘Washerwoman  foully 
murdered  by  housemaid.’  We’ll  feature 
it:  ‘Murder  of  Obscure  Washerwoman, 
Reported  by  a  Prince.’  See?” 

Stuart  jumped  to  his  feet.  There 
was  a  flash  of  energetic  fists  through 
the  air,  and  then  he  was  gone: 

Two  minutes  later  the  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “Diary”  picked  himself  up 
from  the  floor  of  the  reception  room. 
Silencing  the  tendency  to  titter  among 
some  office  boys  without  he  rubbed  a 
swollen  eye. 

“Gad,  he  may  not  have  princely  blood 
in  his  veins,  but  he’s  got  kingly  pride 
all  right,”  he  ejaculated. 

VI. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  following  day  found  Stuart  in 
the  same  seat  by  the  window  where  on 
the  previous  day,  in  his  vain  efforts  to 
unravel  his  financial  problem,  the 
fancy  that  he  had  talent  as  a  writer 
had  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him  as  an 
inspiration.  But  now  the  wings  of  his 
Imagination  were  clipped,  though  his 
courage  remained  undaunted.  And  still 
things  seemed  to  be  closing  in  about 
him. 

While  he  sat  there  in  the  window- 
seat  this  bleak  morning  in  November, 
morbid  and  misanthropic  in  spite  of 
his  courage,  the  manager  of  the  hotel 
paid  that  long-expected  visit  Keith 
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was  polite.  He  appreciated,  be  declared, 
the  honor  done  his  hotel  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Stuart,  but  the  bill  could 
no  longer  remain  unsettled.  Further, 
his  rooms  were  being  asked  for. 

After  he  had  left,  Stuart  felt  desper¬ 
ate.  He  paced  the  room,  his  mind  too 
acutely  conscious  of  the  helplessness 
of  his  position  to  be  able  to  plan  any 
definite  mode  of  action.  Then  some  of 
his  sterling  American  blood  came  to 
the  top.  He  squared  his  shoulders,  set 
his  jaws  doggedly  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  go  out  again  and 
look  for  employment — any  kind  that 
might  offer  itself,  without  demanding 
the  loss  of  his  dignity  and  self-respect 

“One  thing  is  certain,”  he  said,  "I 
must  have  work  of  some  kind,  but  the 
question  is,  what  in  heaven’s  name  can 
I  do?” 

After  he  had  dressed,  he  laughed 
with  wild  derision  at  his  reflection  in 
the  mirror. 

“Who  would  give  employment  to 
that?”  he  demanded.  He  had  absently 
attired  himself  in  a  frock  coat  and  a 
top  hat.  These  he  discarded  for  a 
morning  suit  that  had  begun  to  grow 
shabby.  He  left  the  hotel  with  a  quiet 
air  of  determination. 

This  time  he  called  at  offices  in  some 
of  the  big  buildings  in  that  part  of  the 
city  which  was  unfamiliar  to  him. 
From  office  to  office  he  went.  He  felt 
a  moment  of  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  for  a  canvasser  who  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  had  arrived  a  trifle  before 
him.  Pert  office  boys  told  him: 

‘‘Naw,  there’s  no  vacancies  here. 
The  boss’s  busy.  Can’t  see  you,”  satir¬ 
ically.  “Call  next  week.  Mister.” 
Clerks  shook  their  heads;  “Nothing 
doing  here.”  Fat  brokers  looked  at 
him  suspiciously,  and  managers  of  of¬ 
fices  impatiently.  One  pretty  type¬ 
writer  endeavored  to  draw  him  into  a 
flirtation,  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
“boss”  who  was  out,  and  an  agent  for 
a  patent  medicine,  which  was  guaran¬ 
teed  to  remove  superfluous  hair,  of¬ 
fered  him  a  position  as  model  and 
demonstrator. 

When  he  returned  to  the  hotel  he 
was  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  and 


sick — Intensely  sick  at  heart  He 
looked  so  thoroughly  weary  and  de¬ 
pressed  that  Alvah  Worth,  who  secretly 
rather  liked  Stuart,  stopped  him  in  a 
corridor  to  offer  him  a  cigar. 

“No,  thank  you,”  returned  Stuart, 
shaking  his  head. 

“Oh,  come  now,  stop  a  moment  and 
have  a  smoke  and  chat  Or  will  you 
have  a  drink?”  He  Jerked  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  cafe. 

Worth  was  at  his  ease.  His  wife  was 
safe  in  the  dining  room.  He  leaned 
back  against  the  cigar  stand.  “Say, 
Stuart,”  he  said,  speaking  through  one 
side  of  bis  mouth  and  smoking  with 
the  other,  “you’re  a  nice  young  fellow, 
prince  or  no  prince.  Now  I  want  to  do 
something  for  you.” 

Stuart  smiled  wearily. 

“I  appreciate  your  kindness,  Mr. 
Worth,  but  really - ” 

“I  want  to  help  you  make  some 
money,”  said  Worth. 

“Ah,  indeed?”  Stuart  was  becoming 
a  trifle  impatient. 

“Yes,”  continued  Worth,  leaning 
forward  confidentially.  “I’ll  give  you 
a  sure  tip.  Sell  B.  L.  &  W.” 

“Alvah!” 

Mrs.  Worth  was  rustling  through  the 
corridor  on  her  way  from  the  clerk’s 
desk,  where  she  had  obtained  some 
mail.  There  was  no  mistaking  her 
attitude.  She  looked  Stuart  through. 

Alvah  Worth  dropped  his  cigar  from 
his  mouth  and  sputtered. 

“I  told  you,”  scolded  his  better  half, 
as  he  Joined  her,  “to  be  careful  how 
you  treat  that  young  Stuart  I  heard 
at  the  clerk’s  desk  that  he  hasn’t  paid 
his  bill  for  a  long  time,  and  you  read 
in  the  ‘Earth’  how  society  is  treating 
him.  I  and  our  girls  can  hardly  afford 
to  even  recognize  him.  You  can  be  on 
Just  good  enough  terms  with  him  to  be 
friendly,  if  he  ever  does  get  that  title.” 

“Why,  mother!”  exclaimed  Jean. 

Mrs.  Worth  Ignored  her. 

“What  were  you  saying  to  him  Just 
now?”  she  demanded  of  her  husband. 

"Gave  him  a  tip.  Told  him  to  sell 
B.  L.  &  W.” 

He  retreated  before  his  wife’s  look  of 
scorn. 
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“Go  back  and  tell  him/’  she  ordered 
imperiously,  “not  to  sell.” 

Her  husband  obeyed  her  reluctantly. 

“Toung  man/  he  said  to  Stuart,  who 
seemed  surprised  at  his  return.  “Toung 
man,  I  told  you  to  sell  B.  L.  &  W.  just 
now.” 

“Yes,”  said  Stuart,  tersely. 

“Well,  don’t  do  it,”  said  Worth. 

“What  shall  I  sell  then?”  inquired 
Stuart  dryly. 

“Ansrthing — anything  else.  I  was 
mistaken.  Don’t  sell  it.” 

“You  need  have  no  fear,”  said  Stuart 
with  intense  bitterness,  “I  am  not 
likely  at  present  to  speculate  in  B.  Li. 
ft  W.  or  anything  else.” 

Up  in  his  room  his  spirit  failed  him. 
Suddenly  he  realized  that  he  was 
hungry.  He  had  eaten  nothing  the  en¬ 
tire  day.  He  had  been  too  proud  to  go 
into  the  dining-room  after  the  visit  of 
Keith,  and  an  examination  of  his  funds 
had  shown  so  small  a  sum  that  he 
feared  to  buy  himself  a  single  meal. 

“Now,  indeed,  am  I  at  the  lowest  ebb 
of  fortune,”  he  thought  “Fate  cannot 
harm  me  further.” 

He  went  through  his  small  stock  of 
studs  and  pins.  Never  having  been 
fond  of  jewelry,  he  possessed  but  few 
pieces.  They  would  bring  him  at  most 
but  a  few  dollars.  He  threw  them 
from  him  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

For  a  long  time  he  brooded  in  silence, 
the  exents  of  his  life  crowding  them¬ 
selves  into  his  mind,  one  incident  upon 
another,  and  mocking  hi  mlike  a  night¬ 
mare  of  tarnished  honor. 


“I  have  come  to  the  end,”  said 
Stuart  “Soon  I  shall  fall  off — fall  off, 
where?” 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  once 
more. 

“E^rerything  is  closing  in  about  me. 
First  the  brief  hope  I  had  of  regaining 
rightful  title  and  estates  gone;  then 
Helen  turning  upon  me,  and  last  of  all 
I  am  becoming  a  decayed  gentleman.” 

In  his  anguish  of  mind  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  groaning  aloud.  His  own  pas¬ 
sionate  voice  suddenly  startled  even 
his  own  ears: 

“Ah,  House  of  Stuart!”  he  cried,  “Dl 
is  thy  fame;  bitter  thy  reward!” 

Some  one  was  knocking  insistently 
at  his  door.  Stuart  tried  to  regain  pos¬ 
session  of  his  scattered  wits,  but  his 
face  was  haggard,  as  he  threw  the  door 
wide. 

A  strange  msin  stood  there.  He  was 
dark,  with  full,  black  eyes,  large  feat¬ 
ures  and  heavy  black  mustache  con¬ 
cealing  a  strong  though  hard  mouth. 
His  eyes  wore  that  powerful  expression 
often  found  in  those  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  handle  big  enterprises. 

Charles  Stuart  stared  at  him  with 
puzzled  gaxe. 

“You  wish  to  see  me?”  he  inquired. 

“Prince!”  said  the  other. 

There  was  a  pause,  full  to  one,  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  psychology  of  events,  of  a 
something  to  come — of  an  ominous  ex¬ 
pectancy. 

Then  the  stranger  stepped  full  into 
the  room.  The  door  he  banged  fast  be¬ 
hind  him. 

[To  Be  Continued.] 
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Golden  Age  Regrets. 

By  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 

(From  the  Saturday  Review.) 


N  earlier  days  the  few  literary 
weeklies  and  magazines  were 
so  many  friendly  societies  or 
s(x;ial  clubs  and  in  a  sense 
close  corporations.  Not  that  they  did 
not  welcome  promising  recruits;  but  the 
recruiting  was  for  the  most  part  done 
by  the  initiated.  John  Blackwood,  for 
example,  a  model  of  the  social  editor, 
was  always  urging  his  contributors  to 
he  on  the  lookout  for  talent. 

« *  *  • 

The  editor  would  send  a  note,  or 
rather  a  gossipy  letter,  for  he  held  to 
the  old  fashion  of  letter-writing  like 
Horace  Walpole  or  Walter  Scott,  ask¬ 
ing  for  something  bright  for  next 
month.  His  correspondent  knew  what 
he  wanted  and  the  demand  was  duly 
honored.  At  headquarters  there  was  a 
sort  of  clearing  house  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  affiliated  wrote  their 
opinions  of  the  last  month’s  Issue,  and 
when  opinions  were  friendly  and  flat¬ 
tering,  they  were  forwarded  in  course 
to  the  gratified  writer. 

*  «  « 

Then  the  fashion  came  in  with  the 
new  monthlies  of  attaching  names  to 
most  of  the  articles  and  advertising 
themselves  by  pressing  men  of  celebrity 
Into  the  service.  It  was  all  very  well 
up  to  a  certain  point,  had  those  gentle¬ 
men  always  bartered  the  best  of  their 
brains  for  the  money,  but  I  recollect 
Henry  Reeve  giving  his  views  on  the 
subject,  and  he  should  have  known 
something  about  it. 

“Look  at  this,"  he  said,  picking  up 
a  “Review”  on  the  table,  “here  is  an 

article  by - ,”  and  he  named  one  of 

the  greatest  of  statesmen — “which  I 
would  not  accept  for  the  ‘Edinburgh’  on 
any  terms.” 


In  some  respects  the  public  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  gainer  by  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  searching  about  for  sensations. 
Any  quantity  of  rubbish  may  be  passed 
through  the  press,  but  the  aggregate 
of  unsuspected  talent  which  is  un¬ 
earthed  in  the  quest  for  the  novel  or 
sensational  is  a  revelation,  like  the 
stores  of  private  art  treasures  which 
were  revealed  by  the  first  Manchester 
expedition. 

*  •  « 

Many  of  the  military  articles  on  the 
South  African  war  were  beyond  praise; 
choke-full  of  science  like  the  writings 
of  Jomini,  eloquent  with  soldierly 
knowledge  and  martial  inspiration  like 
Napier,  we  see  enacted  before  our  eyes 
the  scenes  they  dash  in  with  the  brush 
of  a  Neuvllle  or  Beme-Bellecour.  So 
the  wandering  sportsman  who  has  been 
bagging  lions  by  the  brace  in  tropical 
Somaliland  or  spearing  the  walrus  off 
the  glaciers  of  Greenland  can  hold  us 
breathless  when  telling  of  his  hard¬ 
ships  or  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  if  he 
takes  an  occasional  pull  at  the  long 
bow,  that  is  his  own  or  his  editor’s 
l<x)k-out. 

*  •  « 

We  who  only  see  parades  at  home, 
or,  feeling  the  stress  of  advancing  age, 
confine  our  shooting  attentions  to  the 
grouse  or  the  pheasant,  are  not  in  it 
with  those  men.  When  the  blare  of 
the  trumpet  is  sounding  to  arms,  and 
when  every  idle  Briton  of  means  and 
spirits  is  a  Marco  Polo,  our  most 
brilliant  lucubrations  are  returned  with 
thanks  or  shelved  indefinitely  by  our 
dearest  editorial  friends,  and  we  must 
resign  ourselves  to  reading  what  others 
write,  reflecting  ruefully  on  the  de¬ 
pleted  balance  at  the  banker’s. 
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The  E^ditor’s  Miscellany. 


N  absence  of  quotation  marks 
is  often  an  indication  tbat 
the  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  word  or  phrase  or 
paragraph  has  become  so  familiar  as 
to  render  superfluous  any  formal  at¬ 
tribution.  In  this  familiarity  lurks  a 
danger  that  the  colloquial  use  of  the 
quotation  will  quickly  twist  its  mean¬ 
ing.  As  to  “the  man  with  the  muck¬ 
rake”  in  the  house  of  the  Interpreter, 
John  Bunyan  wrote  the  following: 

“This  done,  after  these  things  had 
been  somewhat  digested  by  Christiana 
and  her  company,  the  Interpreter  takes 
them  apart  again  and  has  them  first 
into  a  room  where  was  a  man  that 
could  look  no  way  but  downward,  with 
a  muck-rake  in  his  hand.  There  stood 
also  one  over  his  head,  with  a  celes¬ 
tial  crown  in  his  hand,  and  proferred 
him  that  crown  for  his  muck-rake;  but 
the  man  did  neither  look  up  nor  re¬ 
gard,  but  raked  to  himself  the  straws, 
the  small  sticks  and  dust  of  the  floor. 

“Then  said  Christiana,  T  persuade 
myself  that  I  know  somewhat  the 
meaning  of  this;  for  this  is  a  figure  of 
a  man  of  this  world,  is  it  not,  good 
Sir?” 

“Interpbetek — ‘Thou  hast  said  the 
right,’  said  he,  ‘and  his  muck-rake  doth 
show  his  carnal  mind.  And  whereas 
thou  seest  him  rather  give  heed  to 
rake  up  straws  and  sticks  and  the  dust 
of  the  floor  than  to  what  he  says  that 
calls  to  him  from  above  with  the  celes¬ 
tial  crown  in  his  hand,  it  is  to  show 
that  heaven  is  hut  as  a  fable  to  some 
and  that  things  here  are  counted  the 
only  things  substantial.  Now,  where¬ 
as  it  was  also  showed  thee  that  the 
man  could  look  no  way  but  downwards. 


it  is  to  let  thee  know  that  earthly 
things,  when  they  are  with  power 
upon  men’s  minds,  quite  carry  their 
hearts  away  from  God.’ 

“Christiana — Then  said  Christiana, 
‘Oh,  deliver  me  from  this  muck-rake!’ 

“Interpreter — ‘That  prayer,’  said 
the  Interpreter,  ‘has  lain  by  till  it  is 
almost  rusty.  “Give  me  not  riches,” 
is  scarce  the  prayer  of  one  of  ten 
thousand  (Prov,  zxx.,  8).  Straws  and 
■ticks  and  dust,  with  most,  are  the 
great  things  now  looked  after.’ 

“With  that  Mercy  and  Christiana 
wept  and  said,  ‘It  is,  alas!  too  true.’  ” 

*  *  « 

Not  alone  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
underlying  the  parable  of  the  man 
with  the  muck-rake  is  to  be  found  the 
conviction  that  the  better  ideals  of  life 
are  distinct  from,  if  not  alien  to,  the 
strife  for  appraisal  as  successful  in  the 
uninspired  struggle  for  the  material 
rewards  of  life.  In  the  polite  world  of 
pagan  society  in  Rome  a  belief  in  the 
value  of  country  life  apart  from  the 
distraction  of  the  city  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that — to  quote  Horace — “A 
harmless,  pious  life  is  the  true  secret 
of  safety  and  of  happiness.”  The  eulo¬ 
gist  of  the  Sabine  farm  clothes  this 
doctrine  in  the  garb  of  philosophy  and 
mundane  wisdom  in  his  epistle  to  Aris- 
tius  Fuscus,  beginning  “Urbis  ama- 
torem  Fuscum  salvere  Jubemus  ruris 
amatores.”  Poetry  and  religion  are 
the  garb  of  the  doctrine  as  stated  by 
Horace  to  this  same  Fuscus  in  his  ode, 
“Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus.” 
When  Florus  was  on  some  expedition 
with  Tiberius  and  wrote  to  Horace,  re¬ 
proaching  him  for  not  composing  a 
promised  ode,  the  poet  in  a  discursive 
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epistle  complains  of  his  many  cares 
and  labors  in  Rome  and  even  the 
noises  in  the  crowded  streets,  while 
asserting  that  freedom  from  distract¬ 
ing  surroundings  and  harmony  of  at¬ 
mosphere  were  essential  to  poetry,  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  and  the  Muses. 

«  «  « 

The  man  with  the  muck-rake  in 
ancient  Rome  was  in  evidence,  whether 
by  the  phrase  is  meant  the  man  who 
seeks  only  materialistic  success  or  the 
man  who  denounces  and  bewails  the 
sordid,  seeing  none  else  in  the  life  of 
the  city.  In  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal, 
Umbricius,  waiting  outside  the  city 
walls  for  the  cart  that  is  to  carry  his 
goods  to  a  quiet  house  in  Cumae,  utters 
a  lament,  strangely  like  that  of  many 
who  leave  New  York  for  its  suburbs  or 
the  country  beyond.  He  prefers  even  a 
barren,  rugged  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  to  Suburra,  a  street  in  Rome, 

“For  what  so  wretched,  so  solitary  do 
we  see,  that  you 

Would  not  think  it  worse  to  dread  fires, 
the  continual 

Falling  of  houses,  and  a  thousand  perils 
of  the  fell 

City,  and  poets  reciting  in  the  month  of 
August?” 

Again:  What  can  I  do  at  Rome?  I 
cannot  lie  or  flatter  or  promise  my 
father’s  life  by  poison  or  steal.  I  have 
no  criminal  secrets  to  bind  me  to  the 
great.  A  Greek  city,  O  Romans,  I 
cannot  bear.  The  Greeks  are  so  versa¬ 
tile,  parasitical  and  insincere  that  they 
displace  us  everywhere,  and  who  claims 
to  be  honest  cannot  vie  with  them. 
What  the  merit  of  the  poor  man  here, 
when  wealth,  not  character,  is  all?  In 
Rome  extravagance  and  glitter  reign. 
All  things  at  Rome  (even  the  common¬ 
est  civility)  are  with  a  price.  Society 
forces  ostentation  and  display  upon 
those  who  cannot  afford  it.  Should  a 
rich  man’s  house  burn,  all  would  help 
to  pay  his  losses.  Noises  at  night  take 
away  sleep.  Then  there  are  the  many 
perils  of  the  streets,  footpads,  thieves. 
A  little  house  and  garden  in  a  simple 
country  town  are  less  expensive  than  a 
single  garret  (flat)  in  Rome. 


A  comparison  of  the  unprofitable  oc¬ 
cupation  and  formal  duties  of  a  busy 
city  life  with  the  delights  of  nature 
and  study  in  a  Laurentine  villa,  dis¬ 
tant  a  two  hours’  ride  from  the  Pala¬ 
tine,  was  a  frequent  theme  of  the 
younger  Pliny.  To  Minutius  Fundanua 
he  wrote  that,  if  at  the  end  of  a  day  in 
the  city  he  reviewed  his  work,  the 
memory  of  busy  hours  was  distinct, 
but  to  review  a  longer  period  was  to 
be  impressed  with  the  real  aimlessness 
of  strenuous  routine.  When  the  man 
who  graced  the  brilliant  court  of  Tra¬ 
jan  and  served  his  emperor  as  “curator 
of  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  sewers  of  the  city”  could  eagerly 
drop  his  part  in  the  imperial  regime 
for  a  few  hours  of  quiet  and  intellectual 
culture  on  his  estate  by  the  shore  at 
Laurentum,  he  showed  in  his  sense  of 
the  boredom  of  material  strife  that  he 
had  not  parted  with  his  birthright  of 
idealism  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Bun- 
yan’s  man  with  the  muck-rake  never 
was  bored. 

*  •  * 

To  avoid  the  hopeless,  colorless  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  man  with  the  muck-rake 
for  straws  and  sticks  and  dust,  a  fre¬ 
quent  dropping  of  the  pursuit  for 
wealth  and  distinction  for  a  few  hours 
of  self-communion  and  of  worship  at 
Intellectual  shrines  serves  to  keep 
alive  the  Promethean  fire  of  a  love  for 
Idealism.  If  no  modicum  of  intellectual 
progress  result,  yet  the  sense  of  con¬ 
tact  with  culture  remains  to  refine  the 
otherwise  philistine  life.  When  the 
spirits  of  the  mind  deserted  the  Titan, 
bound  to  the  icy  precipice  in  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  and  lone  asked  where  had 
the  spirits  fled,  her  sea-sister  replied: 

“Only  a  seme 
Remains  of  them;  like  the  omnipotence 
Of  music  when  the  inspired  voice  and 
lute 

Languish,  ere  yet  the  responses  are 
mute 

Which  through  the  deep  and  laby¬ 
rinthine  soul. 

Like  echoes  through  long  caverns,  wind 
and  roll.” 
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In  the  Market  Place. 


H  E  limitations  of  mortal 
power  make  impossible  the 
anticipation,  control  or  pre¬ 
vention  of  elementary  dis¬ 
turbances.  For  this  reason  the  most 
astute  financiers  of  the  civilized  world 
were  surprised  and  found  unprepared 
by  the  catastrophe  at  San  Francisco. 
That  preparation,  always  made  by  the 
leaders  in  finance  for  events  which  can 
be  foreseen,  was  lacking  in  this  case. 
There  was  consequently  no  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  the 
disturbance  which  such  a  disaster  was 
likely  to  effect  in  security  markets.  To 
be  confronted  with  a  sudden  loss  of 
1300,000,000  was  more  than  the  markets 
could  stand.  A  general  weakness  re¬ 
sulted  even  in  the  bourses  of  continen¬ 
tal  Europe,  although  the  effect  there 
was  nominal,  compared  with  the  con¬ 
traction  in  prices  of  American  stocks 
and  bonds,  both  in  London  and  New 
York.  The  decline  affected  even  the 
cotton  and  grain  markets,  although  to 
a  lesser  extent  than  the  stock  market, 
because  speculation  there  had  been  less 
extensive.  Stocks  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster  were  still  at  a  high  level,  al¬ 
though  not  as  high  as  that  of  January 
last.  Large  amounts  of  stock  were 
being  carried  by  brokers  on  slight  mar¬ 
gins  for  men  who  had  accumulated 
huge  paper  profits  and  were  speculating 
for  a  further  advance.  The  liquidation 
of  these  holdings  became  necessary  as 
prices  fell  and,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
values  declined  more  in  proportion 
than  would  appear  justified  by  the 
original  cause. 

«  *  • 

No  amount  of  the  history  of  the  San 
Francisco  panic — for  panic  it  was — 


would  be  complete  without  a  brief  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  aggressive  manipulation 
carried  on  by  the  speculators  for  a 
decline  with  the  San  Francisco  disaster 
as  a  basis.  This  campaign  undoubtedly 
accelerated  the  liquidation  and  caused 
prices  to  go  to  a  lower  point  than  they 
would  have  reached  otherwise.  With¬ 
out  the  speculators  for  a  decline — com¬ 
monly  known  as  bears  or,  more  polite¬ 
ly,  the  short  interest — such  a  rapid  re¬ 
covery  in  prices  as  took  place  within 
a  week  after  the  panic  had  barely  sub¬ 
sided  would  not  have  been  possible. 
It  was  the  demand  for  stocks,  which 
came  from  those  who  needed  them  to 
make  deliveries  on  their  contracts, 
which  enabled  the  very  richest  men  in 
Wall  street  to  bid  up  prices  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  they  had  previously  declined. 

*  *  * 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  stock 
market  would  have  suffered  a  decline, 
even  if  no  earthquake  had  upset  the 
calculations  of  the  speculative  com¬ 
munity,  Money  rates  were  at  an  im- 
usually  high  point.  Six  per  cent,  was 
the  charge  for  all  loans  exceeding  four 
months  and  for  the  shorter  periods 
more  than  6  per  cent,  was  charged.  At 
the  same  time  call  loan  rates  were 
high,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  entire 
monetary  situation  appeared  much 
strained.  The  drain  of  funds  to  San 
Francisco  tended  to  aggravate  this 
situation,  and  the  gold  imports  barely 
offset  the  outflow  of  currency  from 
New  York.  This,  of  course,  had  its 
effect  on  the  stock  market,  especially 
as  a  lack  of  money  seemed  to  prevail 
simultaneously  at  Chicago,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Philadelphia  and  other  import¬ 
ant  centers.  With  money  for  long 
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periods  at  6  per  cent,  and  stocks  and 
low-grade  bonds  netting  only  from  3^ 
to  4%  per  cent,  it  was  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  a  movement  to  equaiize 
their  returns  should  be  put  under  way. 
To  some  extent  this  equalization  has 
been  accomplished.  Money  at  this 
writing  is  somewhat  easier  and  stocks 
are  somewhat  lower,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  balance  will  be  main¬ 
tained  until  the  fall  months,  when  re¬ 
newed  calls  will  be  made  on  the  money 
market  to  finance  the  crop  movement. 

*  *  * 

It  is  an  old  doctrine  that  when  stocks 
get  so  high  in  price  as  to  lose  their 
attractiveness  to  the  investor,  they  can 
only  be  forced  higher  by  speculative 
buying,  stimulated  by  some  specific  ex¬ 
pectations  and  then  only  at  the  expense 
of  safety.  The  only  stimulant  that  the 
stock  market  is  likely  to  receive  is  that 
which  would  come  from  another  year’s 
lease  of  prosperity  for  industrial,  rail¬ 
road  and  farming  interests.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  former  is  based  on  that 
of  the  latter,  and  consequently  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crops  will  enter  largely 
into  speculative  sentiment.  So  far  the 
progress  of  the  growing  crops  has  been 
quite  favorable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  continue  satisfactorily. 

«  * 

The  high  money  rates  of  April  facili¬ 
tated  the  importation  of  gold  which 
has  been  very  heavy.  Some  $8,000,000 
has  been  brought  into  the  country  since 
the  early  part  of  April.  Secretary 
Shaw’s  aid  in  the  way  of  government 
deposits,  which  was  severely  criticized 
in  many  quarters  before  the  earth¬ 
quake — and,  it  appears  to  me,  justly 
criticized — has  since  received  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  some  of  its  early  critics  on 
the  ground  that  it  helped  the  market 
to  stand  the  shock  of  the  San  Francisco 
disaster.  This  is  curious  reasoning 
and  amounts  practically  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  it  took  nothing  less  than  an 
earthquake  to  justify  the  Secretary’s 
action. 

*  «  * 

The  opinion  is  being  encouraged  just 
now  that  money  conditions  will  ease 
materially  during  the  summer,  and 


that  it  is  not  uniikely  that  there  wili 
be  no  real  tight  money  even  in  the 
fall.  The  opinion  of  the  writer  is  that 
temporary  ease  in  call  funds  in  the 
New  York  market  is  entirely  artificial, 
and  due  to  purely  technical  conditions. 
Time  money  in  London  and  the  con¬ 
tinental  countries  is  getting  somewhat 
easier,  and  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  rates  over  there  may  remain 
somewhat  lower;  but  borrowings  by 
New  York  in  the  foreign  markets  are 
already  extensive,  the  total  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  $300,000,000,  and  further 
loans  would  result  only  in  delaying 
payday.  The  remittances  by  foreign 
insurance  companies  and  the  payment 
by  Europe  for  securities  and  cereals 
brought  here  will  offset  our  present 
floating  debt  to  some  extent,  but  it  is, 
of  course,  understood  that  we  must 
stand  ready  to  take  the  securities  back 
at  any  time.  The  opinion  of  bankers 
regarding  the  probable  future  course 
of  the  money  market  has  been  wide  of 
the  mark  for  nearly  a  year.  It  would 
be  going  contrary  to  all  precedent  to 
expect  easier  money  rates,  after  such 
pronounced  tightness,  during  the  gen¬ 
erally  dull  portion  of  the  year. 

*  «  * 

Many  adverse  factors  in  the  way  of 
stock  market  speculation  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  have  been  eliminated  in  the 
past  month.  The  anthracite  coal  strike 
was  avoided  by  the  wisdom  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  John  Mitchell,  who  has 
thus  proved  himself  a  broader  and 
wiser  man  than  any  of  the  puny  and 
narrow-viewed  presidents  of  the  coal¬ 
carrying  railroads.  Though  apparently 
beaten,  Mitchell  his  gained  two  invalu¬ 
able  points:  the  practical  recognition  of 
the  union  through  the  long-continued 
negotiations  between  representatives 
of  that  body  and  the  coal  operators, 
and  the  esteem  of  the  public.  The  op¬ 
erators  have  lost  much  in  forfeiting 
the  confidence  of  public  opinion  by 
the  pure  selfishness  of  their  professed 
point  of  view. 

*  •  « 

The  market  has  also  passed  by  the 
dangers  of  war  among  foreign  nations, 
for  the  result  of  the  conference  at  Al- 
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geciras  clearly  stbows  tliat  none  of  tiie 
European  powers  is  anxious  to  argue 
t1  et  arxnia  This  gives  assurance  that 
another  drain  on  capital,  such  as  that 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  need  not 
be  feared,  at  least  in  the  near  future. 
The  huge  Russian  loan,  which  was  re¬ 
cently  financed  abroad  successfully, 
was  mainly  intended  to  repair  the 
damage  of  the  war.  With  it  out  of  the 
way,  the  foreign  monetary  situation 
promises  to  become  easier. 

•  •  • 

There  remain,  however,  many  influ¬ 
ences  which  may  unfavorably  affect 
the  values  of  securities.  One  of  these 
is  the  speculation  in  real  estate.  This 
speculation  is  now  said  to  be  “sub¬ 
siding.”  In  other  words,  this  means 
that  those  who  bought  at  the  top  will 
probably  be  unable  to  sell  their  prop¬ 
erty  at  a  profit.  Should  there  at  any 
time  come  the  necessity  of  liquidation 
— such  necessity  generally  occurs  with¬ 
in  a  year  after  the  top  of  the  boom 
has  been  reached — then  the  results 
would  be  decidedly  serious. 

«  «  « 

Another  influence  which  will  have 
to  be  kept  in  sight  is  the  political  dis¬ 
turbances  which  must  be  expected  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  summer  and  early  fall, 
when  Congressional  and  State  elections 
will  undoubtedly  bring  out  acrid  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  ills  with  which 
the  body  politic  is  now  plagued.  The 
tariff,  rate  bills,  corporation  grafting 
and  other  topics  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  fought  over  in 
aggressive  style  by  both  political  par¬ 
ties.  The  outcome  is  decidedly  uncer¬ 
tain,  as  it  is  well  known  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  so  likely  to  disturb  financial  con¬ 
fidence  as  political  argument. 

*  •  * 

A  London  view  as  to  the  outlook  for 
the  American  money  market  has  its  in¬ 


terest  at  the  present  The  “Staitlst” 
says: 

“Let  us  make  the  extravagant  as¬ 
sumption  that  another  |40,000,000  will 
have  to  be  sent  to  California,  would 
much  difficulty  be  experienced  in  find¬ 
ing  the  cash?  If  it  be  true,  and  we  are 
assured  by  good  authorities  that  it  is 
true,  that  the  Bank  of  France  is  will¬ 
ing  to  part  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  gold  for  the  United  States,  no  diffi¬ 
culty  whatever  would  be  experienced 
in  meeting  such  a  demand. 

“It  is  asserted  that  if  America  needs 
the  money  the  Bank  of  France  will 
permit  six  or  seven  million  pounds 
sterling  of  gold  to  be  withdrawn  for 
the  United  States,  a  sum  which,  added 
to  the  moderate  additional  amount 
which  may  be  procurable  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  open  market  and  from  the  Banks 
of  England,  of  Germany  and  of  Hol¬ 
land,  would  suffice  to  provide  all  the 
additional  cash  needed  by  the  banks 
of  California. 

“But  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
California  banks  will  require  anything 
like  as  much  as  $40,000,000,  or  £8,000,- 
000  sterling,  of  additional  cash  and  the 
gold  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bank  of  France  and  from  the  London 
open  market  will  probably  be  fully  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  any  ad¬ 
ditional  demand  for  cash  upon  New 
York. 

“Consequently  there  appears  to  be 
no  probability  of  a  recurrence  of  seri¬ 
ous  monetary  stringency  in  New  York 
and  the  pressure  to  sell  securities  in 
order  to  repay  loans  and  to  set  free 
the  reserve  of  the  New  York  banks  is 
now  likely  to  diminish  and  soon  to 
disappear.”  Edward  Stuart. 
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T  doM  seem  strange  that  I, 
who  have  such  a  perfect  ab¬ 
horrence  of  all  kinds  of  In- 

_  sects  and  creeping  things, 

should  have  had  the  following  unique 
experience: 

While  living  in  the  Highlands,  I  went 
one  day  for  a  long,  lonely  walk  among 
the  hills.  The  day  was  brilliantly 
sunny.  After  1  had  gone  about  three 
miles,  the  sun  hid  its  face,  and  down 
fell  the  rain  in  torrents.  I  could  see 
no  shelter,  but,  when  1  turned  a  bend 
of  the  road,  I  came  upon  a  ruined  cot¬ 
tage.  I  was  surprised  to  see  smoke 
issuing  from  the  broken  chimney.  1 
entered.  Horrors!  What  a  gruesome 
spectacle  met  my  gaze!  There,  fast 
asleep  before  the  blazing  wood  fire  lay 
a  handsome  gentleman,  but  he  was  one 
moving  mass  of  shuddery,  slimy  things, 
which  issued  in  myriads  from  his 
voluminous  pockets.  Lizards  sported 
with  his  tawny  mustache,  tadpoles 
played  hide-and-seek  in  his  ears,  ear¬ 
wigs  tumbled  over  his  nose,  beetles 
gleamed  in  his  hair,  and  a  big  black 
snail  squatted  on  his  white  forehead. 
Ugh!  Such  a  shocking  sight!  I  felt 
something  cold  and  shuddery  wriggle 
down  my  neck.  I  shrieked.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  awoke,  and  the  result  of  this 
romantic  Introduction  is  that  I  am  the 
fiancee  of  a  famous  entomologist,  who 
means  to  add  me  to  his  already  large 
collection  of  "specimens.” — From  T. 
P.’s  Weekly. 

«  «  • 

Among  the  more  celebrated  of  the 
names  af  Eton  in  my  time  1  have  a 
slight  recollection  of  Shelley.  He  was 
captain  of  the  Oppidans,  I  think,  in 
1810 — a  fair  lad,  who,  I  think,  boarded 
at  Bethel’s.  I  remember  many  odd 


freaks  recorded  of  him.  He  bought  a 
large  brass  cannon  at  an  auction  in 
Windsor,  and  harnessed  many  lower 
boys  to  draw  it  down  into  college.  It 
was  captured,  I  think,  by  one  of  the 
tutors  and  kept  till  the  holidays  at 
Hexter’s.  1  also  remember  that  Shelley 
wrote  a  small  book  in  one  volume  in 
which  he  collected  together  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  he  could  think  of.  It  was  a  far¬ 
rago  of  what  in  those  days  we  called 
pamphlets,  little  thin  sixpenny  books  of 
romance,  which  the  boys  in  want  of 
reading  used  to  purchase.  I  quite  for¬ 
get  the  name  of  this  work  of  Shelle3r’s, 
nor  have  I  ever  met  with  it  in  after 
life. — From  "My  Grandfather’s  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  Eton,”  by  Lord  Monson 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 

«  «  « 

'The  German  miners  who  gave  their 
aid  at  Cranieres  have  been  brilliantly 
honored — the  general  badge  of  honor 
was  awarded  to  them.  Thus  every 
noble  deed  receives  its  reward  with  us. 
Recently  the  Letter  Carrier  Smith  at 
Svandso,  government  district  of  Some¬ 
where,  with  great  danger  to  his  own 
life,  saved  the  young  daughter  of  a 
merchant  named  Miller  from  drowning. 
The  following  rewards  were  at  once 
awarded: 

The  Minister  of  Traffic,  von  Budde, 
received  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 

The  President  of  the  District,  von 
Schwenbritt,  was  created  a  count 

The  Privy  Councillor  von  Schmer- 
bauch  received  the  title  of  Excellency. 

The  Mayor  of  Svendso  was  made 
Chief  Mayor. 

The  abbot  of  the  cloister  of  twenty- 
five  saints,  which  lies  near  the  brook 
where  the  accident  took  place,  received 
a  silver  staff  with  gold  tassels. 
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The  city  of  Svandso  received  a  per¬ 
manent  garrison  of  a  regiment  of 
violet-blue  Hiugars. 

The  gendarmes,  Pippbe  and  Sliwon- 
its,  who  witnessed  the  heroic  deed  and 
then  arrested  the  letter  carrier  for 
bathing  in  a  public  place,  received 
each  an  honorary  sabre  and  a  medal. 

Miss  Miller  was  decorated  with  the 
order  of  Queen  Louise. 

Her  father  was  appointed  a  Commer¬ 
cial  Counciller. 

The  letter  carrier  received  a  public 
commendation  from  the  postmaster. 

The  well-known  English  publicist 
Bashford  personally  presented  to  the 
Emperor  a  book  on  the  imperial  cas¬ 
tles.  The  book  is  a  guide  for  English¬ 
men  who  desire  to  visit  these  castles. 
It  not  only  describes  them,  but  gives 
information  as  to  how  to  reach  them 
and  how  to  gain  admission.  Mr.  Bash- 
ford  may  present  a  copy  to  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  so  that  his  British  Majesty  shall 
find  in  case  of  necessity  the  way  to  one 
of  the  Elmperor’s  castles. 

Russian  Courtmartial:  “That  fellow 
knows  something  about  us,  let’s  have 
him  executed.” 

There  is  nothing  more  elusive  than 
Bo-called  reality.  That  is  the  only  rea¬ 
son  why  one  can  bear  it. 

Not  to  be  at  home  is  the  politeness 
of  rude  people. 

The  poles  of  noble  humanity  are 
those  persons  to  whom  nothing  real  is 
without  value  and  to  whom  nothing 
without  value  ever  appears  real. 

When  we  grow  old,  we  no  longer  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  experiences  of  our 
friends,  but  the  results  of  their  expe¬ 
riences. 

The  sobriety  of  a  drunken  man  is 
amusing,  the  intoxication  of  a  sober 
man  is  terrifying. — Translated  from 
Jugend. 

*  •  * 

Monseigneur  took  us  to  his  favorite 


haunts.  There  is  a  high  raised  ter¬ 
race  shaded  by  a  double  avenue  of 
planes  where  he  loves  to  walk  in  the 
evening  as  he  recites  his  breviaire. 
From  here  you  look  down  on  the  pal¬ 
ace  gardens  on  one  side  and  over  the 
red  roofs  of  the  town  on  the  other. 
At  the  end  is  a  comer  in  the  wall, 
formerly  the  watchman’s  post,  com¬ 
manding  the  whole  city. 

We  descended  to  the  gardens,  and 
Monseigneur  took  us  to  the  pond 
where  he  feels  his  pet  ducks,  Madagas¬ 
cans.  They  crowded  round  him,  loudly 
demanding  food. 

“Just  now  they  are  not  in  beauty — 
they  can  make  no  proud  display,  poor 
fellows;  all  their  feathers  are  falling. 
Go,  my  poor  friends,  hide  yourselves 
in  the  pond.”  He  addressed  them  in  a 
gentle  bantering  tone  such  as  St. 
Francis  must  have  used  with  his 
feathered  friends.  The  birds  evidently 
understood  and  turned  huffily  away, 
with  resentful  looks  at  the  intruders 
who  were  monopolizing  their  master. 

“This  is  my  concert-room,”  he  said, 
showing  us  a  clump  of  trees  which  shut 
in  a  little  green  arbor.  “Here  the 
birds  sing  always!  Winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  some  one  keeps  up  the  song  of  joy 
and  praise,  like  the  lights  which  burn 
always  before  the  altar.” 

And  Just  then,  to  confirm  his  words, 
as  we  entered  softly,  a  lovely  solo  from 
a  thrush  was  going  on. 

I  declared  I  could  not  imagine  a 
happier  existence  than  that  of  a  bird  in 
the  Archev^che  garden. 

“Ah,  even  here,  my  daughter,”  ho 
warned  me,  “you  would  encounter  the 
devil  in  the  shape  of  C^lestine’s  big 
cat.  For  no  one,  not  even  the  birds  of 
my  garden,  is  this  world  a  Paradise.” — 
From  “A  French  Archbishop,”  by  Con¬ 
stance  Elizabeth  Maud  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 


